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The New Shampoo 


The troubles you have had with the usual 
shampoo have been due both to the means and 
the method. The ordinary shampoo removes 
much of the dust and dandruff, but also takes 
away the natural oils of the hair and scalp, leaving 
them dry and lifeless. Hand Sapolio by its special 
ingredients cleanses even more thoroughly than 
“special” preparations, and its delicate vegetable 
oils furnish a stimulating health and richness to the 
hair and scalp that make shampooing delightful 
and profitable. Hand Sapolio has made a new 
quality to the Toilet, Bath and Shampoo. 


FOR. TOILET AND BATH 
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Never have you heard sacred music sung so 
beautifully as it is brought to you on the Victor. 


Soul-stirring hymns, magnificent anthems and oratorios, rendered 
by the ablest singers. 
Just think of hearing such selections as these: 








4917 Almost Persuaded....Stanley and Macdonough The Light of the World is Jesus 

5760 Face to Face plates Johnson) nae 04s Percy Hemus sass Whitney Bros. ‘Quartet 
{ Adeste Fidelis..........--.. Weostmineter Chimes He Leadeth Me .......... Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler 

16053 Lead Kindly Light and Nearer My God to Thee ( I Heard the Voice of Joous Sa 
Wy ccieetecher Citenns , We sncecceennasconss 
atthe iH Macd 16490 Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler 
16408 { The Holy peepee ear jae ee g l Ave Maria (Gounod) ...+-++ +++ Elizabeth Wheeler 
Where is My Boy To-night ...... Haydn Quartet Beyond the Smiling and the Weevins aby? AISLE 
164124 There is a Fountain Fill'd with Blood... --.-. . 16500) softly Now the Light of Da corlecs Quartet 
tinity Choir | | Sftly Now the Light of Day.................... 
Throw Out the Lite! RG nic ccncekedsdectachinens on « Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler 

sates cena BARE 7 el iy? “ahd 31770 Hallelujah Chorus from “Messiah” ............. 
16431) Onward Christian Soldiers 2 se Seae “ ~ stay - * Victor Chorus with Sousa’s Band 
‘ Westminster Choir with band | 31781 Festival Te Deum (Dudley Buck) .... Trinity Choir 
rosa { Nlekd Net te Tomtation == Borer ftememe | scron{ Bolt Sepremiien siccoc-eoeen--~ Tear Get 
Victor Red Seal Records 

88138 Silent Night, Holy Night (In German)..,...++++-+++ | 88016 Ave Maria (In Latin).........+. 
‘ wun e Ernestine Schumann- Heink | 85102 Elijah— O Rest in the Lord.. ° ee 
88059 Stabat Mater—Inflammatus (in Las . 6:35 64092 Lead Kindly Light................ Evan Williams 

ohanna acgexi | 


Hear this beautiful sacred music today. Any Victor dealer will gladly play 
any Victor music you want to hear. 
And be sure to hear the Victor-Victrola 


The new Victor Record catalog lists more than 3000 selections 
—both single- and double-faced records. Same high quality— 
only difference is in the price. Buy double-faced if the com- 
bination suits you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 








New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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EDITOR’S ANNOUNCEMENT 








for May Ainslee’s 


There have been a great many authors 
whose names have appeared in AINSLEE’s in 
the last ten or twelve years; some of them 
have become famous, some have dropped into 
oblivion, and others reappear only occasion- 
ally. There. is one, however, who has re- 
mained constantly with us, and who has 
continued to grow from year to year in 
popular favor, and to develop steadily in the 
craftsmanship of his art. He began as a 
writer of short stories in AINsLee’s, and 
to-day his novels are read from one end of 
the country to the other. 

Hitherto AiNstre’s has published only 
short stories by 


JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 

but in the May number we are going to give 
you a complete novel by hint, and we know 
that you will read “The Woman Haters” as 
eagerly as you ever have any of his short 
stories. It is a typical Lincoln story, and we 
think it is as good a tale as “Cap'n Eri,” or 
“Partners of the Tide,’ or “Mr. Pratt.” 

The complete novel is always the most 
important item in our table of contents; you 
understand that because you yourselves 
make it so. Nevertheless, you probably 
would feel that you had heen cheated if, 
after reading it, you failed to find short 
stories that you enjoyed, and as many of 
them as you can read. So we have prepared 


a list of 


THIRTEEN SHORT STORIES 


a lucky number, according to modern ideas 
You had twelve in January, eleven in Feb- 
ruary, fourteen in March, and ten in April, 
so you see we are giving you an average of 
a dozen a month, a pretty fair number when 
you realize that each one of them is the very 
best of its type. 


MARGARETTA TUTTLE 


will have another ‘of her stories about 
Nadine Carson, but “The Price of Opinion” 
perhaps has more to do with the archdeacon 
than with the lady. The reverend gentle- 
man has an adventure which might have 
been humiliating and ridiculous if it had not 
been so near a tragedy. It is an intensely in- 
teresting tale, whatever way you look at it. 


THREE STORIES OF THE WEST 


will be included in next month’s issue. One 
of them, “Rosita the Imperious,” by Elliott 
Flower, will give a further account of the 
experiences of Alphabet Applegate, the 
genial Englishman whose acquaintance you 
have already made. The sprightly Mexican 
girl in this story makes the most of his 
chivalry and gives him some moments of 
suspense. A-story of ranch life in the North- 
west is told in “The Jonah,’ by Andrew 
Soutar, and Charlotte Weir gives a picture 
of mining camps in “The Quitter” that has 
also a very strong human interest. 


HERMAN WHITAKER 


you know all about, for he entertained and 
interested you over and-over again with his 
stories of primitive life in the West and in 
Mexico. He never fails to fill his stories 
with a color and atmosphere that serve as 
the strongest kind of a background for the 
play of the elemental passions of the char- 
acters of his stories. “The Price,” which 
you will have a chance to read in the May 
number, is one of the most characteristic of 
his tales. 

You like humor in your fiction, of course. 
Every one does, and the editor who is so 
fortunate as to get hold of a really funny 
story can publish it without any misgivings 
as to the result with his readers. “Mon- 
boddo Briggs and the Human Mind” is one 
of the few genuinely funny tales that get 
into print. If you don’t laugh at this you 
probably have no more laughs in you. 

Another story that you will enjoy, though 
it is not primarily a humorous story, is “St. 
Anthony's Vision,’ by Thomas Addison. It 
is the tale of a young clergyman’s adventure 
with a woman aéronaut; the dilemma in 
which he is placed, the helplessness he labors 
under, and the young woman’s amusement 
make an exceptionally interesting narrative. 
This is something you will be sure to like. 

CarrRINGTON A. PHELPS, FRANK CONDON, 
Una L. Sitperrap, F. Berketey SMITH, 
SamueEL Gorpon, and Owen OLIveR con- 
tribute the balance of the short stories to the 
May number. Some of them are love stories, 
just enough to give a flavor to an issue of 
AINSLEE’S which will have a rather extraor- 
dinary variety. Altogether the May number 
will be one in which the realism of human 
nature will be predominant, and in situations 
calculated to show it at its best. 
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piano known 


all others, and 


Pianos by all 


The 
Steinway 
Miniature 


A grand piano in small 
compass—)D feet 10 inches. 
Made to retain all the 


essentials of a true grand. 


In Mahogany Case, $900. 


and mention of this magazine. 





endorsement of the Steinway 


d 


— ee 


Price in Ebonized Case, $800. 


The name of the Steinway dealer 
nearest you, together with illustrated 
literature, will be sent upon request 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107 and 109 East 14th Street, New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 


_ STEINWAY 


Steinway is the only make of 


in. every city, 


town and hamlet of the globe. 
This international renown 
could only have been achieved 
by its vast superiority over 


the unqualified 


nations. 








ual 















Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I wane what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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ion 


ro will fes us eg of your 


wae teach you the 

of Shorthand. Itisa wonderfull 

new metbod, easy to learn, simple, 
only nine characters, no words to 
memorize; yet so simple and com-' 
plete that it puts the entire English’ 
language at your comand in30days. 
Anybody can learn it and becomean 
inter unig Bish We have grac- 








uates earning hich salaries every- 
where. Write for Testimonials & Free Book. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Illinois. 











LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


If you will study advertising 
by mail with this school you 
cm positively increase your 
‘to 


ceive on 825 t 
our 


EARN SESS SE RTs Rs GRAVING 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 


teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in ~As rigid appren- 


will also improve the skill of any coera er. Send for our catalog. 
The Engraving School. » Michigan Ave., Chieago, Ii, 
CAN WRITE A SORT STORY. Beginners 
learn thoroughly under our perfect method; many sell 
their stories before completing the course. We help those 
who want to sell their stories. Write for Ly Asad ot 
Sehool of Short-Story Writing, 10, Ballding, (Ch 
BE AN ILLUSTRATOR, Learn to draw. We will teach you 
by mail how to draw for Sebool of Liustration, 
magazines and newspapers. 30 Page Bidg 
Send for Catalog. Chicago, 111. 


ticeship. We 











FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, 
in spare moments, in yourown home. You hear 
the living voice of a native professor pronounce 
each word and phrase. In a surprisingly short 

time you can speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Method 
With Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 
The Language-Phone Method 

820 Metropolis Building, New York 

















The Illustrated Companion 


The Ashes of Love *.Stis. Src: 
Only 10 Cts. 


Unparalleled in Interest! 





Unequalled in Its Thrilling 
Situations! 
TI A in Ty, oi. Inti ntensity 





this marvelous story of Love, Ma 
tery, Intrigue and Adventure Holds 
the Reader Spellbound. We Follow 
Hero and Heroine With Breathless 
Interest. On two continents we 
watch the battle between VIRTUE 
AND VILLAINY — HONOR AND 
RASCALITY — JUSTICE AND 
KNAVERY. 


By the magic art of the author we are transformed from mere 
readers and become actual participants in a drama which stirs 
every fibre of our being and sends the blood ce onreing like a mill- 
race through the tense arteries of a spellbound body 


Old Conventionalities Scorned! The Connnaghes Spurned! 
It is a book of NEW PHASES in Met NEW TYPES OF CHAR. 
ACTER! NEW SCENES! NEW THRILLS! 
This Wondertul Book by a Wondertul WWehter, with The iustrated 
Companion,3 Months, by mail,postpaid,tor only! 0 Cents (a Dime) 


THE OBJECT OF THIS OFFER is to induce new 
readers to try The Illustrated Companion 3 months. 
It is one of the best Home papers published. CONTENTS: 
Stories for Old and Young, a Sermon, Household Notes, 
Editorials and other instructive departments too numer- 
ous to mention. Book without Paper, 8 Cents; Book and 
Paper, 10 Cents, Address 










































kA Bureau recently, 
and earn from ,000 to $5,000 
ayear. There are hundreds of other 
such positions now open. No exper- 
fence needed to get one of them. We 
will assist you to secure a position 
where you can get Practical Exper- 
fence as a Salesman, and earn $100 a 
month or more, while you are learning. 
Write today for our free book, “A 
Knight of the Grip,” and list of good 
openings, also testimonials from 
hundreds of men we have recently 
placed in good positions, Address 
nearest office, 


Dept. 104, National Salesmen’s Training Ass'n. 











Chicago NewYork (Kansas City Seattle New Orleans 








Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


F. B. WARNER CO., °*?-tegy3en?t $7 


SY ACTING 


















‘ ZB Vrama—Musical Comedy—Make Up—Opera 


Vaudeville and all stage Dancing tought. Gradu- 
ates assisted in securing d 

Valuable illustrated booklet how 3000 suc- 
ceeded mailed free. Address Secretary, Suite 2, ALVIENE 
UNITED STAGE TRAINING SCHOOL, Inc., Grand 
Opera House, 23d Street and 8th Avenue, New York. 


| TEACH 4 
ty) Sennut str Yi, 


BY MAIL 
manship. Under my guidance you can become an expert 


penman. Am placing many of my students as instructors 
in commercial colleges at high salaries. If you wish to 
become a better pe amen write me. I will send you Free 





ing good salaries. 


























one of my Couertie ite pens and a cop vy of the Ransomarian 
Journal. ¢. RANSOM, 707 Retianee | Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 
Instruction by 
=| LL A Prepares for the bar. Three 
Courses; College, Post Grad- 
uate and Business Law. Nine 
teenth year. Classes begin each month. Send for catalog 
giving rules fur rye be on to the bar of the several states, 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
586 Reaper Block, Chicago 
} and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
—s earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 
tor or cartoonist. My practical system of personal 
individual lessons by mail will develop your talent. 
es ww Fifteen years successtul work for newspapers and 
nagazines qualifies me to teach you 
ASF) Send me your sketch of President Taft with 6c in 
‘et stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, also 
collection of drawings showing possibilities forYOU, 
~ 
of iiustrating 
THE LANDON SCHOOL one Cerconing 
1444 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, 0, 
Good-bye.” 
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g : 
it is the only new 
Because unabridged diction- 


ary in many years. Gives just 
the accurate, up-to-date in- 
formation you so often wish. 
A single volume containing 
the pith and essence of an 
authoritative library of the 
world’s thought, action, and 
culture. 


your needs demand 
Because }7° highest edi- 


torial scholarship. Editor 
in chief W. T. Harris, Ph. D., 
LL. D., former U. S. Com. 
of Education. Special editors 
of the highest scholarship in 
every department. 


over 400,000 
Because Words are 


defined. More than 
ever before appeared 
between two covers. 
2700 Pages. 6000 
Illustrations. 
Cost nearly half 
a million dol- 
lars. The 
type matter 
is equal to & 
that of a 15-vol- < 










WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY - THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 


Fi 








"The most remarkable single 
volume ever published." 
Covers every field of 


knowledge including: 
Agriculture Forestry © Mythology 
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Le) 
it is the only dic- 
Because tionary with the 


new time-saving divided page. 
** A stroke of genius.”’ 


the New Interna- 
Because tional has been 


tested, approved, and ac- 
cepted by leaders in the 
world’s activities. 


to-day you must 
Because keep abreast of the 


times. To Know means to 
Win Success. Let us tell 
you about this supreme au- 
thority for all who use 
nglish. Look for the cir- 
cular trade-mark and our 
name on the title-page. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 


For over 68 years publishers of 
authoritative dictionaries. 


WRITE ® specimens 


we will send FREE a set of 
pocket maps. 


Name 








Write Brooksville Board of Trade for BC 


ibing different kinds of Florida soil. 
1 to sell but want settlers and investors to develop 


est district in Florida, according tc 
Avriculture; not pine land, not sand, but 


1 rich dark top soil and clay subsoil. No fertilizer, 
gation or drainage necessary. Raises 80 bu. corn per 
re. Best for citrus fruits, truck and staple crops. An 


ta 


ndustrious man, with $500 to $1000 capi 

lent here. 800 ft. above sca; no swar 

| climate, schools, churches, towns, 
eniences. Home seekers and invest« 
ate. We need you and will help you. 


Board of Trade, Box 259, Brooksville, Fla. 


Tell the substitutor: 


Too Mish Plesidn aud) 
Has Been Sold 


To People Who Have Never Seen It. 


YOK OF FACTS, 


We have no 


» State Dept. of 
high and rolling 


, can be inde- 
nps or marshes. 
good roads, all 
ors please inves- 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





If you are anxious to join the high 
salaried advertising writers and 


managers, I will train you through 
my famous System of Advertising 


Instruction by mail, for ten years 
the undisputed standard, and show 
you a co-operative pee whereby 


bare may earn money from the start, 
shall be glad to mail freemyelegant 
Prospectus telling all about it, 
GEORGE H. POWELL 
1494 Metropolitan Annex, New York 





Good-bye.” 
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bakin; wder. Into this rub ge_ teaspoonful 
df Amuro “Suen Por" ae Lard. A Add just 
enough sweet milk to make a dough easily ha Roll 
out and bake for about fifteen minutes in very ow oven, 





New England Doughnuts— Scant cup granulated 
sugar, rou’ tal ‘ul “Simon Pure Lard, 
cupful sweet milk, two eggs, one-fourth te. salt, 
one-fourth teaspoon nutmeg, four cupfuls flour, four 
nding teaspoonfuls baking powder. Roll out one- 
fourth of an na, thick, cut and fry in Armour's 
“Simon Pure” Lard. 


A aon 
~Y 
AL ¢ 





Old-Fashioned Sugar Cookies—One cupful of 
Armour’s “Simon Pure™ Leaf Lard, three cuptuls sugar 
ane eggs. one cupful buttermilk, one level teaspoonful 

. one-half  puimes grated, pinch of salt, swe cole 


posey tour A dd enough fear to make a = easily 
Cut out one-eighth of an inch thick; cover 


with granulated sugar and bake a delicate brown. 





Pie nete-Gonl level ¢ cup of pastry flour, one-half 

cup of Armour’s *’Simon Pure” Leaf Lard, one-halftea- 

salt, one-fourth cup cold water. Mix salt and 

ier tharcuchly. chop in the lard, add water. Use as 

ittle flour as when rolling out. This makes a 
cnsp, flaky delicious pie crust. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


The Best of All Shortening 





is Real Leaf Lard 


It is the shortening that made old-time cooks 
famous for their wonderful hot breads, flaky pastry, 
light and feathery cakes—all digestible as well as 
delicious. 

These old-fashioned cooks rendered their own 
lard—made it in epen kettles just as “Simon Pure” 
Leaf Lard is made today. 

Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard is the fine, 
pure, sweet, delicate lard our grandmothers had to 
make for themselves, but even better because of 
our wonderful facilities, materials and long years 
of experience. 


& 
Armours 
*Simon Pure” 


LEAF LARD 


is the very cream of the land — better than 
butter when butter is called for because it doesn’t 
cook so dry. 

And while it costs a trifle more than ordinary lard 
you need only use two-thirds as much. 

There is just one way for you to get this finest 
of all lard. Be sure the label reads Armour’s 
“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard. 

Tear out this advertisement and try some of 
these recipes. They will give you wonderfully 
good results. Then write to us for “Pastry Wrin- 
kles,” from which they are taken, We send it free. 
Address 


ARMOUR 4x COMPANY 
Chicago 


Dept. F136 


Good-bye.” 
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& Cover Design. ; . : ; ‘ Lester Ralph 
y Last Resort. Novel ‘ . P ; . H. F. Prevost Battersby ‘ 1 g 
¥ For Idle Hands to Do. Short Story. ; Margaretta Tuttle . ‘ 51 \7 

(U Rouge et Noir. Short Story . . . . O. Henry . ; : . 68 0 

S Adventurings in the Psychical. Essay . . H. Addington Bruce . ; 78 g 

¥ VIIl.—The Singular Case of BCA. 

Creation. Poem . ; P ‘ , . Alonzo Rice ; , ee 

a The Vanishing Town. Short Story , , Elliott Flower . ; ‘ 85 ti} 

eI Calvary. Poem. ° ‘ : . Theodosia Garrison . » a 

y The Swordfish and the Crab. Short Story . Carrington A. Phelps : 95 v 

The Panther’s Cyb. Serial . ‘ ; . Agnes and Egerton Castle . 104 

Hy Consequences. Poem - ‘ ‘ ‘ Frederick Truesdell . . 120 ay 

y The Higher Pride. Short Story ‘ : . Edna Kingsley Wallace =. wan y 
¥ The Satyr. Short Story. ° ; ° Frank Condon . ; ; 129 
MQ Across the Years. Poem 4 P . Harriet Whitney Durbin . Is 
23 A Man’s Partner. Short Story. ‘ j Jane W. Guthrie e : 134 (D 

4 Song. Poem . : ; ; ; ‘ . Clinton Scollard . ; . 140 9 

¥ The White Flower. Short Story . ; ‘ Alice Garland Steele : 141 Y 

Wy His Contiguous Friends. Short Story ’ . Jj. W. Marshall . - . 150 ii 

& In Musicland. Essay . ; ‘ ; ; William Armstrong . ‘ 156 g 

M4 The Bachelor and the Fairy. Short Story . Andrew Soutar . : . 161 

hi Plays and Players ‘ ; ‘ . . A First Nighter : : 167 y 
| 3 For Book Lovers . : , ; : ? , : ‘ - 172 3 

Ys Talks With Ainslee’s Readers . , ° ‘ ; 3 ; 175 
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Who Was There That You Knew 





AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 











moved and fought and fell. 
To every American who 


Look with care at this ghostly picture—this strange old Civil War photograpk. Perhaps 
among these Union soldiers about to venture into Petersburg—or among the besieged Con- 
federates who tensely waited for the fire of this gun—which roared destruction just_after 
this photograph was taken—perhaps, in that dread place, some one near and dear to you 


gazes on a scene like this comes a sense of his own heritage, 
for the great Crisis that tested both North and South, found neither wanting in skill or cour- 
age, and made our national Government, our unity, brotherhood and character. 

But where did we get this war-photograph? Why do we print it here? That makes a 
story in itself; for in securing this picture we secured three thousand five Ree vat more—an asto-.- 
ishingly vivid panorama of the greatest struggle in modern times. 

We will send you that story well printed and illustrated by more pictures. Read this:— 





18 trotters FREE 


For the Cost of Mailing 





To give you some idea of the 
bigness of this work we have 
chosen 18 of the photographs 
at random, reproduced them 
carefully and enclosed them in 
a handsome portfolio. These 
18 we will send you free if 
you send only 10 cents for the 
cost of postage. Even these 
samples will be valuable ac- 
quisitions. 


When the startling existence 
of these negatives is generally 
realized we shall not give away 
pictures. So you had better 
send the coupon at once and 
make sure of this splendid ad- 
dition to your library. 














How We Got the 3,500 Unique 
Civil War Photographs 


From Sumter to Appomattox—a camera and a dark-room 
under protection of Allan Pinkerton and the Federal Govern- 


ment accompanied the armies and the navies through the Alr 

ivil War. The 3,500 photographs taken were bought by si 
the United States Government for $27,840 and promptly Review 
buried in the War Department as an important part of of Reviews 
our secret records. But the great camera genius who Company 


13 Astor Place 


took the photographs kept a duplicate set for him- 
New York, N.Y. 


self. When he died, these too were lost, until 
nearly fifty years after the war, when they were 
found again. How they were taken—how they 
were lost—how they were found again— how 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWSs secured them and put 
them into a superb set of books in ten. vol- 
umes, so that they would be within the reach 
of every American home, is a wonderful 
story that can’t be told here. But read 
the panel and send the coupon and you'lf 
get the whole story. We have the priv- 
ilege of offering these books for a lim- 
ited time only. We suggest you act 
promptly to avoid disappointment. 


Send me, free 
charge, the 
18 reproductions 
of your newly 
discovered Brady 
Civil War photo- 
graphs, ready for 
framing and contain- 
ed in a handsome port- 
folio. Also send me the 
story of these photo- 
graphs and tell me how I 
can get the whole collection 
for the value of one photo- 
graph. I enclose 10 cents to 
cover the cost of mailing. 


Review of Reviews Company 
13 Astor Place, New York 


Address....... écseeee eccccccccns 





Tell the substitutor: 


o, thank you, I want what I asked for. Geod-bye.” 
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—~— THE FIRST DISTRIBUTION 
OF 


THE ELEVENTH EDITION 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 


Applications at present prices can 
only be accepted until May 3lst 


co 





aa oe Bd 


HOSE who have already received forms for making application should send 

them promptly to The Cambridge University Press, Encyclopedia Britannica 

Department, New York, and those who have not yet availed themselves of 
the opportunity to learn full particulars of the new edition (prices, binding, cash 
and deferred cash payments, etc.) are urged to apply for the prospectus and 
specimen pages on India paper at once. 


he Object of the Cambridge University Press 
in the announcements that have appeared in this and eighteen other magazines, is to tell the American 
people exactly what the new edition of The Encyclopedia Britannica is, and in describing its distinctive 
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Interior view showing the India paper edition of The New 
, o as _ * Encyclopaedia Britannica (bound in full sheepskin), 
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SUBSCRIPTION LISTS FOR THE ENCYCLOPADIA 
The Advance-of-Publication Prices Will Then Be Withdrawn, and 





N these 28 Volumes and 

Index, All Human 
Thought, Learning and 
Achievement is Reviewed 
and Summarized in the 
Light of the Most Recent 
Research, and Dealt with by 
an Editorial Plan which, 
While Affording a General 
View of All the Main Sub- 
jects of Investigation, Gives 





Independent Treatment to 
— Thousands of Minor Sub- 
jects in Short, Lucid Articles. 








The Encyclopaedia Britannica in light, easy-to-hold India paper 
volumes is now essentially a book for 
arm-chair reading 


advance information indicating the approximate requirements for paper and binding materials will be 
appreciated when it is considered (1) that go per cent. of the orders now in hand call for sets printed on 
India paper (the volumes being but one inch thick); (2) that in view of the demand for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica in this novel and useful style it has been necessary to contract abroad for delivery this year of 2,000 
tons of India paper—equal to the annual output of all producing countries; and (3) that in the case of 
American orders, this India paper must all be imported, none being made in this country. 


Complete Publication of the rrth Edition has now been reached, both in the United States 
and in England. The work is in course of delivery, and the present advertised terms of subscription, at specially 
low rates, will only apply until next month. Five printing establishments and four binderies are engaged in 
the manufacture, which is proceeding rapidly and upon a scale altogether without precedent in publishing. 


But One More Announcement will be made in this magazine before the withdrawal 


next month, of the advance-of-publication prices. The present price of $4 a volume for the cloth-bound copies 
on ordinary paper, and $4.25 for cloth-bound copies on India paper, is so considerably less than the usual price 
for encyclopedic works comprising a thousand quarto pages per volume, that the Cambridge University Press 
feels justified in describing the new 11th Edition as extraordinarily cheap. Those who purchased the Ninth 
Edition, when it was first issued, had to pay for the cloth-bound volumes at the rate of $7.50 each, and this will 
be the ultimate price for the 11th Edition in the cheapest form. 


Applications that shall be registered until May 31st (but 
not thereafter) will be accepted at the ‘‘advance’’ rate. 





Three India paper volumes are equal in thickness to one volume printed in the old format on ordinary book paper 
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BRITANNICA WILL BE CLOSED NEXT MONTH 
a New Schedule of Higher Prices Will Go Into Effect 
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HE Editors Have Cut a 
I Cross Section Through 
the Tree of Knowledge As 


It Stood in r910, Giving a 
Complete Inventory of All 





that is Known in Every 
Field of Effort that Can Pos- 


sibly Interest or Concern a 





Civilized or Intelligent 
People. The Text Comprises 
More than Forty Million 
Words, written by Fifteen 
Hundred Contributors Rep- 








resenting All Civilized Coun- 


tries. The text of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica has been so written 
and arranged as to make the pursuit of knowledge 
rapid, agreeable and attractive 


The Occasion, and Its Appeal to Intelligent Persons 


se present occasion involves no more than the making up of one’s mind that the new Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica is worth having, and the decision to examine into the details of the offer without delay. The com- 
pletion of the 11th Edition cannot be regarded as other than a significant achievement which demands the 
attention of all intelligent persons. It consists of 28 volumes and Index, 27,000 pages, 40,000 articles—a work 
so vast that the making of it, before a single copy was sold, cost $1,150,000, a work produced by the collaboration 
of 1,500 among the highest authorities in every branch of knowledge and every field of practical specialization. 
Many years of use can draw upon only a fraction of the contents of a library in which forty million words are 
the condensed result of a fresh inquiry into every development of research, experiment, and invention, The 
version of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
which is about to be displaced by the 
edition dates back to 187s, when 

the first volume appeared. During all the 
ervening years, no fresh work of re 
ence has covered the same ground, yet the 
foundations of knowledge have undergone a 
vast transformation. In fact, the editors of 





the new 11th Edition base upon an analysis of 
the index the estimate that the new work con- 
tains twice as much information as did the 
other. 

To grasp at first thought the varied utility 
of so vast and original a work is impossible. 
l'o consider the most obvious uses which any 
intelligent reader will make of it is to look 
ahead for years. 


Yet, unless the question of the price to be 








paid is altogether disregarded, the decision to 


examine the details of the offer with the idea 


The 29 volumes on India paper occupy little more than two 
feet of space, and may be placed on top of a 
small table or a desk 


of becoming a subscriber on the most favorable 


terms possible must be immediate. 
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have effect, both in this country and in England. 








INTENDING APPLICANTS FOR THE NEW EDITION OF 
THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


are hereby advised that complete publication of this work having been reached, 
the concession allowed in return for advance-of-publication subscriptions, but 
without immediate payments, is about to be discontinued and will be definitely 
withdrawn from May 31st, when a new schedule of higher prices will 
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The New (11th) Edition of this Celebrated Work is a Fresh and Original Survey of 
Human Thought, Learning and Achievement to the Year 1910. The work, in 28 volumes 


and Index, is in two forms :— 


(1) On INDIA PAPER (very light and opaque) in Three Styles of Binding: CLOTH, FULL 
FLEXIBLE SHEEPSKIN, and FULL FLEXIBLE MOROCCO, the volumes to be ONE 


INCH THICK (960 to 1060 pages). 


The India paper impression bound in either Full Sheep or Full Morocco is strongly recommended. 


(2) On ordinary book-paper in Three Styles of Binding: CLOTH, HALF MOROCCO, and 
FULL MOROCCO, the volumes to be 2°{ inches thick (960 to 1060 pages). 


A Great Advantage to Immediate Applicants 


HE Cambridge University Press having assumed 

control of a book which deserves the widest possible 
distribution, its cheapness was an essential factor of the 
undertaking. The last completely new edition, the 9th, had 
been sold at $7.50 a volume (Cloth). ‘To place the new 
Eleventh Edition, however, within reach of the greatest 
number of persons could best be accomplished by naming, 
before publication, the lowest price that was possible without 
disregarding the question of profits. Subscriptions in 
advance of publication are usually called for in order that 
funds thus obtained may be used in producing a book. In 
the present case zo payment is now desired, but early sub- 
scribers are, on the contrary, offered a substantial premium 
in the form of a special temporary concession in price. The 
Syndics of the University Press are satisfied that, in respect 
of cheapness, no publication whatever is comparable with 
the 11th edition of the Encyclopadia Britannica at the 
“‘advance”’ price. 

The whole plan of publication is one that involves the 
continued investment of large capital in order to give the 
public the complete work, instead of issuing it, as was done 
with former editions, volume by volume, and by fixing a low 
preliminary price to enable a large number of persons to 
subscribe on the most advantageous terms, but making no 
payments until delivery. 


$4.00 A VOLUME 


is the before-publication price for the 
Cloth bound copies on ordinary 
paper (each volume being a large 
quarto, of from 9690 to 1060 pages, 
and containing an average of 
1,500,c00 words), and $4.25 is the 
price for India paper, bound in Cloth 
(each volume but 1 inch thick), and 
containing exactly the same contents. 


To be Increased to $7.50 


a volume 


It isintended that after May 31st 
the price shall be increased, the first 
increase to go into effect from that 
date, and the work will continue to be 
sold on an ascending scale of prices of 
which the ultimate price will be $7.50, 
the same as that of the oth Edition. 


Terms of Payment 


After delivery, the cash price (at 
the special rate of $4.00 a volume for 
ordinary paper, and $4.25 a volume 
for India paper) may be paid in full, 
or at a slight increase may be divided 
into 4, 8, or 12 monthly payments. 
Payment will also be accepted in 
monthly instalments of $5.00 only. 


Illustrated Prospectus (4° pp.), 56 specimen pages on India paper, 4 specimen plates, and form of applica- 
tion showing the special advance terms, will be sent by return of post if the reader will write name and address 


below, tear off this corner, and post to 
Canbridge University Press 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Department, 
35 W. 32d St., New York 


(No agents or canvassers are employed.) 


Notre—Those who possess copies of previous editions of the 
ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA (now out of date) 
are requested to advise us of the fact, clearly indicating 


which edition they possess (giving name of publisher and 
Name number of volumes), and if they wish to purchase the new 
edition, will be informed how they can dispose of their 


Address a a 
Atn.—6. 


old editions at a fair valuation, 
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CHAPTER I. 


HOUGH it was scarcely an 
hour past dawn, the heat was 
intense already. The low, 
bleached coast line wavered in 
the glare, and on the still mir- 

ror of the sea a faint film was spread- 
ing, beneath which the water seemed 
to burn with a dull iridescence as its 
bosom bent to the ocean's deep tro] ic 
breathing, which stunned the ear, even 
in that sheltered bay, with the irf 
ceaseless thunder, 





On the wide veranda of the Britis! 
resident’s house, a square, white, mass 
ive building on the slightly rising 
ground west of the town, a man was 
standing, gazing northward across the 
glimmering water. 

He was in the white and gold of 
tropic uniform, a strip of colored rib- 
bon glowing across his left breast. He 
stood something under six foot, lean of 
face and limb, with deep-set gray eyes, 
a quiet mouth, under a fair mustache, 
that smiled seldom, but could smile en- 
gagingly, and a gentleness of expres- 
sion which went queerly with the clean- 
cut jaw. 


The figure was that of Major Mark 
Sarrol, resident for the past year at 
Sakhara, and representing british in- 
fluences over the Magali Protectorate, 
a district more than the size of Eng- 
land. 

He was looking intently across the 
blinding surface of the sea at the distant 
shape of a ship which had just ap- 
peared on the horizon, and seemed to be 
heading straight for the shore. Ships 


were rare events at Sakhara. 

Bevond the town the coast curved in 
a lean, sandy crescent toward the north 
and west, forming that harbor, shel 
tered from southeast “trades,” which 


alone could explain the existence of 
man in that parched, bleached, burning 
wilderness. 

Nothing green grows upon it, and all 
the vegetation that can be seen from 
the sea on the slowly rising waste that 
climbs imperceptibly for thirty miles to 
the vast lifted desert of the Daura, six 
thousand feet above it, is yellow and 
dun, and brown and sage, scarce dis- 
tinguishable from the dust and the dust- 
colored ridges of crumbling limestone. 

Up those slopes Mark Sarrol’s 
thoughts were traveling—urged thither 
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by the gray shape of the ship—over the 
far mountain wall, tinted now with 
pink by the morning sun, whence the 
threat of trouble which lived there al- 
ways seemed likely to take an ominous 
and distinctive shape. 

Of this trouble Sarrol had written 
home, explaining in his uncompromis- 
ing way the means which must be at 
once taken to meet it. He was not a 
sanguine person, but he never doubted 
for a moment that the means would be 
provided. 

For some months the safety of the 
principal trade route leading to Sak- 
hara from the south had been endan- 
gered by the pretensions of Ugaz Jama 
—ugaz, or head, of the powerful Abosa 
tribe—to control the northeastern por- 
tion of the Daura over which it ran. 

As, England had, five years earlier, 
declared that part of the country to be 
included in her protectorate, and given 
it to be understood that the maintenance 
of the Pax Britannica there had passed 
into her keeping, the five tribes most 
concerned in the matter had, on that 
assurance, abandoned the luxury of 
marauding in favor of more peaceful 
pursuits, and now, when all their young 
men were occupied in the new business, 
found themselves at the mercy of old 
and savage enemies, owing to their 
trust in their suzerain. 

To Sarrol, as that suzerain’s repre- 
sentative, such a position was intoler- 
able. 

Therefore he replied that the insult 
would at once be dealt with, and sum- 
moned Ugaz Jama to Sakhara to ex- 
plain his pretensions. 

The only answer the ugaz vouch- 
safed was the confiscation of the next 
caravan which crossed the Daura by 
the disputed route, and the cold-blooded 
slaughter of all its drivers. Since Sar- 
rol had only five hundred native troops 
with which to police some seventy thou- 
sand square miles of country, his only 
response to this challenge could be big 
talk as to the fashion in which the great 
king would take it up, and an urgent 
representation to the authorities at 
home regarding the immediate fitting 
out of an expedition to redeem the 


guarantee of security which Great 
Britain had given. 

Sufficient time had not yet elapsed 
for the consideration of his proposals 
and the posting of a reply, but the un- 
expected advent of a vessel, the un- 
commercial character of which he could 
already make out, stirred hope in him 
that the urgency of his demands had 
moved the government to immediate 
action. 

As Sarrol, his hands behind him, his 
shoulders back, the keen, quiet, in- 
scrutable face giving no clew to the 
thoughts behind it, continued to ob- 
serve the progress of the ship, a young- 
er man, dressed also in white and go!d, 
drew back the couscous tatty over the 
doorway, and came out onto the ve- 
randa. 

The newcomer, whose eyes at once 
followed seaward the direction of the 
other’s glance, was short and square, 
with a broad, serious face, smooth as a 
boy’s, save for the deep wrinkles about 
the eyes, scored there by ten years of 
the central African sun. Sarrol had 
found him at Sakhara, acting as assist- 
ant political officer in the absence of 
an invalid, had learned his worth in 
half an hour, and, during that first in- 
defatigable year of his tenancy, had 
trusted implicitly to his knowledge and 
experience. Kent had taught him the 
Garra tongue, which carries all over 
Magaliland from the coast to the Gum- 
béleh, and had made him acquainted 
with the character as well as the his- 
tory of the dozen tribes under his con 
trol. He had, moreover, the charm of 
great simplicity, great good nature, and 
a complete indifference to his own 
value. 

The wrinkles about his eyes deep- 
ened as he studied the advancing 
steamer. 

“Coming here?” he hazarded. 

Sarrol nodded. 

“Can't make out which she is,” Kent 
continued. “She’s too big for the 
Minerva, and she’s not like any of the 
others. Why, she’s a gray ship, I 
believe.” 

Sarrol nodded again. 

“Looks like it,” he said. 
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“Then what’s she doing here? Must 
have come from the Mediterranean. I 
wonder what's up?” 

“That’s a thing there’s scope for in 
Sakhara—wondering what’s up—with 
all the world’s news a week away from 
us,’ Sarrol pondered. 

“They'll be here in time for tiffin,” 
was Kent’s comment to a host whom 
he knew to be socially forgetful. “I'll 
go down to the mole to meet them.” 

Sarrol nodded. There were no for- 
malities in Sakhara. 

Half an hour later, Sarrol watched 
the cruiser’s cautious entry of the har- 
bor, new to it evidently, and inclined 
rather to trust the lead than the chart. 
But the one justified the other, and she 
held on over the basin to the outer ledge, 
and there dropped anchor. A launch 
was lowered, and was presently fussing 
across the glassy water, but all aboard 
her were lost under the awning to Sar- 
rol’s view. 

On the mole a crowd of loiterers was 
collecting to greet the launch, some in 
spotless tobés, but the majority with no 
covering to their gleaming bronze skins. 
The crowd swelled rapidly, news of the 
cruiser’s arrival having been carried 
to the native karias, still crammed with 
the caravans about to return to the in- 
terior, till Sarrol’s view of the mole 
was altogether obscured, 

He was wondering what means of 
locomotion Kent had obtained in that 
carriageless country for their visitors 

1en a two-wheeled, camel-drawn, Red 
Cross cart came into view 
the mole, and the crowd, now comple te- 
ly inclosing the newcomers, surged to- 
ward its arrival. 


heading for 
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CHAPTER II. 

At the man who stepped first out of 
the camel cart, Sarrol stared for an in- 
stant before extending his hand with the 
most cordial recognition. 

“Hello, Urlingford!’ he exclaimed. 
“T hardly knew you without that bad 
black beard you used to wear on the 
veld.” 

“Well,” laughed the sailor, and he 
was always laughing, “soap and water 
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have made a bit of difference to you, 
too. I say, what do you want with all 
this temperature? Grow melons?” 

He drew off his helmet as he stepped 
onto the veranda, and sighed with a 
sense of the coolness of its one hundred 
and five degrees. 

“They say across the water that 
there’s only a sheet of tissue paper be- 
tween them and Hades. I never im 
agined a slip of paper could make such 
a difference! Phew!” he breathed 
deep as he mopped out his helmet. 
“Who said ice?” 

“Some luxurious dog of a sailor,” 
replied Sarrol. “It’s a thing we don't 
even think about in Sakhara. Brace 
yourself to drink some warm soda.” He 
shook hands with the man who had fol- 
lowed Urlingford out of the ambulance. 
“How are you?” he said. “Urlingford 
will remember you presently.” 

“That's Basset,” said Urlingford; 
“navigates us. What do you think of 
the Jone?” 

“Oh, you run that tub, do you?” said 
Sarrol. “I noticed a proprietary air. 
What are you doing at Sakhara?”’ 

“What are you? That's the point,” 
Urlingford retorted, draining the glass 
Sarrol’s khansamah had filled for him. 
“What naughtiness of yours has 
brought the unhappy Jone to this place 
of torment just to hand you a letter? 
Produce it, Basset!” 

The young man, to whom Kent had 
been attending, presented an official en 
velope marked urgent. 

Sarrol’s face was never readable. It 
expressed nothing as he quietly folded 
the document and returned it to the 
envelope. 

“Tdiots!”" he said imperturbably. 
“T’m to go back with you.” 

“The court’s quite with you,” re- 
turned Urlingford urbanely, “but a 
more guarded expression of disgust 
would have been preferred by your 
escort.” 

“Being godless sailors, you might 
oblige me with language that would fit 
the case,” said Sarrol. “We keep noth- 
ing adequate on shore. I write home to 


tell them that four thousand men out 
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here within a month are an absolute 
necessity.” 

“Are they?” Urlingford interjected. 

“No,” said Sarrol, “not if you’re con- 
tent to be a liar, and lose all your honor 
in the East. But if you intend to keep 
your promises, and your possessions, 
you must send men to do it, and send 
them sharp. And the reply I get is 
that they'd like to talk the matter over 
with me personally, and would | please 
go home by the next steamer.” 

“When will you be ready ?” 

“To go with you? Oh, not till to- 
morrow,” replied Sarrol. 

“They seemed to expect you'd make a 
bundle of your pajamas and step on 
board at once,” said Urlingford. “I 
could have told them that you always 
were a slow packer.” 

“I'd let them know it myself,” re- 
plied Sarrol, “if we only had a wire.” 

As soon as Urlingford had gone back 
to the Jone, Sarrol expounded to Kent 
his views regarding the administration 
of the protectorate in his absence, and 
the younger man, well as he knew his 
chief, was surprised to realize that he 
must have been giving the most detailed 
consideration to the subject while talk- 
ing for the past hour on entirely dif- 
ferent themes. 

When he had explained fully his ex- 
pectation of events, he ended: “So it 
may fall out or it mayn’t. That's why 
I want to leave you a free hand, to deal 
as you please with anything that may 
happen. You'll be in command from 
to-morrow, but I shall be just as re 
sponsible for having left you without 
orders as for any I might have given 
you. So you needn't feel hampered by 
responsibility; I'll indorse in advance 
anything that you may do. If things 
shape as | think they will, I’d like you 
to follow my suggestions; but don’t 
let even that tie you if a better course 
appears. The one order I'll give before 
I go is to recall Clancy to Ber. He'll 
take it better from me, and you must 
have that half of the battalion handy 
in case you have to concentrate on Sak- 
hara. But don’t, if you can possibly 
avoid it! The bold game is the only one 
with these beggars.” 
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“What do you expect from Downing 
Street ?” Kent inquired. 

“Oh,” replied Sarrol definitely, 
“there’s only one thing that they can do. 
The question is how quick they'll do it.” 

“T wish I felt as sure as you do,” 
said Kent gravely. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


A fortnight later, Sarrol, looking ail 
the better for the voyage, found him 
self an object of interest, as he slowly 
made his way through the crowded 
rooms of Dalguise House, at a recep- 
tion in honor of the royal visitors who 
had arrived in London a day before 
him, 

All the men were in uniform or court 
dress, but the Oriental splendor of his 
vivid yellow and gold and white cleft 
the kaleidoscopic scarlets, and blues, 
and greens about it. 

Arrived in London, Sarrol had at 
once reported himself at the colonial 
office, but he found no one there par- 
ticularly anxious to see him. Its chief 
was “in attendance’ at Windsor, 
where the royal guests had been re 
ceived, and had apparently left no in 
structions to deal with him. He was 
handed there an envelope which con 
tained a card for the Dalguise recep- 
tion, and the briefest of notes from an 
old friend, which said: 


Mind you come Meldon will be there. 
and F'll introduce you 


He had used the invitation sent him, 
not from any interest in such entertain- 
ments, nor from a desire to associate 
with dukes. The promise to introduce 
him to Cyril Meldon, the colonial sec- 
retary, was what had attracted him. 

Threading his way as best he could 
through the throng along the perplexing 
labyrinth of rooms, there was, Sarrol 
realized, more than a likelihood of his 
missing altogether the friend he was in 
search of, 

He met two or three with whom 
he had served in a subordinate capac- 
ity, and they were gracious enough, 
thanks to his yellow tunic and its sug- 
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gestive row of medals, to remember and 
recall the fact to him. 

Suddenly his face brightened with a 
new interest, like a scene taking the 
sun, as a young man approached with 
the same look of reflected light upon 
his face. Even without it his counte- 
nance would have seemed of an un- 
usual gayety. It was frankly, largely, 
humorously alive; it gleamed with a 
joyous welcome to adventure, 

Armyn Burgoyne was a shade under 
middle height, but his slimness, his airy 
carriage, and his small, neat head con- 
tradicted the impression. There was 
the ease of radiant soundness about his 
movements, a radiance so pervasive that 
it was impossible to think of him as ever 
ailing. 

“Dear old Sapper!” he exclaimed, 
with a warm fondness proclaimed in his 
voice and handshake. “This beats all 
the unexpected surprises. You poor 
proconsul, whom I daily commiserate 
sweltering under the equator, lounging 
here in April, at your splendid ease, in 
the salons of the great.” 

“That proves you've seen very little 
of Laura lately,” replied the soldier; 
“at least I hope she’s had my letters. 
Is she here to-night ?” 

“Yes. She’s in the next room. Come 
with me.” The young man smiled. 

Five minutes later Sarrol found him- 
self with his hand upon a woman’s el- 
bow. There was a look of keen pleas- 
ure in his eyes. 

The woman was tall; there was an air 
of grave serenity about her charming 
figure and the gracious carriage of her 
head, and she was dressed with a sim- 
plicity which was obviously designed 
for her, and only flattered the mode by 
a distant tribute of imitation. 

As she faced about at Sarrol’s touch, 
a pleasure quite as keen as his spread 
like a light over her clear-cut features, 
and her hand went out to his with a 
clasp which declared from what a depth 
of feeling the pleasure came. 

“My dear Mark!” 

“Laura |” 

The next instant, Burgoyne, slipping 
behind her, linked the two together with 
a hand on each. It was he who at once, 


in his airy, happy fashion made talk 
for the three of them, but converse in 
which the other two were interested was 
between their eyes. 

“You never let me know!” the girl re- 
proached him. 

“T wrote to you at’ Flask when I ar- 
rived,” he said; “that was the earliest 
chance I had. They sent a cruiser for 
me, and, impressed by that, I hurried 
across Europe with the mail by that 
horrible Brindisi to find the colonial 
office, wondering what I’d come for. 
You didn’t get my letter?” 

She shook her head with a slow, re- 
gretful, smiling grace, and explained 
how it must have missed her. 

“Ts anything wrong?” she asked. 

“Would he be here, glowering at our 
imbecilities, if it wasn’t?” Armyn inter- 
jected. “But I’m not going to let you 
draw his steam. I promised to intro- 
duce him to Meldon, and I’m dying to 
witness the explosion.”’ 

“May I come and tell you about it all 
to-morrow ?” asked Sarrol. 

“To-morrow?” Her brows knitted 
lightly. “How long are you staying 
for?” 

“T wish I could say that I wasn’t stay- 
ing?” he answered. 

“The delicacy of his manner!’ ex- 
claimed Armyn in mock esteem. 

“They ought never to have dragged 
me home, and there can’t be the faintest 
excuse for keeping me here. How’s my 
second mother ?”’ 

“Oh, mummy’s splendid!” The girl 
smiled. “And she'll be so pleased to 
see you. Well, then, it must be to-mor- 
row! I'll clear it somehow. Come to 
lunch if you can, or wire when if you 
can't.” 

“There’s the great man!” exclaimed 
Armyn, catching sight of Meldon. 
“Come !” 

The press made approach difficult, 
and, carried past him by the current, 
Armyn was forced to attract the min- 
ister’s attention by uttering his name as 
a gentle hail. 

Sarrol noticed how expeditiously 
Meldon brought his great bulk about in 
response to it. He felt for the other’s 
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white, unwholesome fleshiness, as well 
as for his manner, an instant dislike. 

Armyn mentioned his name, and 
Meldon looking at a loss, he added: 

“He’s just arrived from Magaliland.” 

“Of course, of course,” returned the 
minister. “You must come and see 
me. We must talk it over. You want 
a little war; isn’t that it, eh?” 

“If I want a little war, sir,” replied 
the soldier, “it’s to prevent a big one. 
There's no other alternative.” 

“Oh, tut, tut!” said the politician, “It 
takes two to make war. You've forgot- 
ten that!” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Sarrol gravely. “I 
had forgotten that we could clear out 
of the country.” 

“Nonsense! That wasn’t my mean- 
ing,” said Meldon testily. 

“It’s the third alternative,” Sarrol ex- 
plained. “The others are to remain and 
be massacred, or to fight.” 

“Come, come!” said Meldon_ re- 
proachfully. “You take too gloomy a 
view of it. My experience is that these 
things often arrange themselves if left 
to themselves. Delay, you know, has 
proved before now a soldier’s policy.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Sarrol simply, “but 
it has much oftener proved his doom.” 

“Well, well!” exclaimed Meldon curt- 
ly, growing evidently impatient of the 
interview. “We don’t regard the situ- 
ation so seriously here. But we must 
talk the matter over; my secretary will 
send you a date; next week pri ybably.” 

Sarrol bowed gravely. 

“IT am quite ignorant of how it is re- 
garded here,” he said dryly. “I was 
speaking, sir, of where the situation is.” 

But Meldon’s fat body was already 
quivering with the impulse of motion 
toward a lady he had sighted, who was 
known to have easy access to the royal 
ear, for, though a minister of the crown, 
he was quite conscious of living outside 
the circle of its effulgence, and felt all 
the democrat of lowly birth’s obsequi- 
ous deference to social altitudes. 

Armyn watched Sarrol’s face as the 
crowd closed over the curt nod and tur- 
tlelike back of the colonial secretary, 
but its seriousness only showed the 
faintest touch of contempt. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The next day found Sarrol in bed 
with a bout of fever. As he had walked 
to his rooms from the Dalguise recep- 
tion, his depression of spirit had been 
accentuated by a shivering warning of 
attack from his old foe. 

He wrote to Laura Burgoyne a com- 
monplace note to say he would be laid 
up for a few days, and suggesting the 
earliest moment at which he was likely 
to be wholesome company. 

Laura came the next day to inquire 
for him, leaving a sympathetic letter 
and a big bundle of lilies. She men- 
tioned that she and her mother, and-per- 
haps a few people, would be at Ilask 
for the next week-end, and hoped he 
would be well enough to come down 
also. 

Flask was the home of the Burgoynes 
in Wiltshire, at which Sarrol had spent 
most of his boyhood’s holidays. In the 
absence of Lord Allerton, Laura’s elder 
brother, who was always away shooting 
strange beasts in inaccessible places, her 
mother kept house there, only coming 
up to South Street occasionally during 
the season. 

Sarrol, then but ten years old and 
already motherless, had been left at his 
father’s early death to Lady Allerton’s 
care, and she had proved the most de- 
voted of foster mothers, making Flask 
even more of a home for him than it 
had proved for her own eldest son, who 
was almost of Mark's age, and had 
shared with him all his boyish adven- 
tures. 

Sarrol, by waiting till the Saturday, 
had felt well enough to get down to 
Flask in time for dinner, but Laura, 
with a party to handle, had found only 
time for a few words with him after it, 
and he had not yet put in an appearance 
when she started next morning for 
church. 

The little river, translucently clear, 
home of the wariest trout and gravling, 
gleamed in a double crescent of crystal 
beneath the house, across the emerald 
water meadows, rubbing a_ gurgling 
shoulder against the steep woods from 
side to side of the narrow valley. 
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Flask, solitary on one bank of it, 
looked across at the village roofs on the 
other, a lovely rambling smudge of 
color in the April green, and the square 
blunt tower of its Norman church, The 
road crossed the river a mile lower 
down, but there was a footpath from 
Flask through the woods and across the 
water by long, devious wooden bridges, 
a road which Laura Burgoyne took on 
returning from church, leaving the road 
to those who preferred to be driven. 

On her way back she stopped at a 
point which, overlooking the walled 
garden, gave a glimpse of the winding 
valley, still hazy with russet-purple 
buds where the sun had not brushed it 
with a film of green. 

And there her mother and Sarrol 
found her. 

Lady Allerton’s likeness to her 
daughter had been very little touched by 
time. Her white hair curved still like 
Laura’s, nobly over her brows, a tender 
patience had only deepened the unde- 
finable sweetness of her expression. 

She loved the man beside her scarcely 
less, she admired him more, than her 
own sons. His father had met her and 
loved her when her life was given to 
another, and the bequest of his mother- 
less son to her had been the only ex- 
pression he had permitted to his faith 
and love. 

Laura greeted Mark with sympa- 
thetic inquiry, but he made altogether 
light of his appearance, assuring her 
that he looked worse than he was, and 
in a day or two would be a less dis- 
heartening spectacle. 

Laura would not hear of his sitting 
down out of doors, and the three 
strolled slowly along the sheltered walk, 
Lady Allerton falling a little behind. 

“T feel,” Laura grieved, after Sarrol 
had smiled away her precautionary sug- 
gestions, “so helpless before the tropics. 
If you only had a homely English ail- 
ment I could domineer and cure you; 
but you can talk any sort of nonsense 
round a fever and I’d be too ignorant to 
take you up. Did it prevent your seeing 
Mr. Meldon?” 

; “No,” said Sarrol grimly, “I wish it 
1ad,” 


“You've not fallen out with him?” 
she exclaimed concernedly. 

“T’ve not fallen in with him,” he re- 
plied. “He seems to have forgotten 
what he haled me home for.” 

Her eyes were troubled. 

“Can you conceive what’s causing the 
delay ?” 

“A desire for it, I imagine,” he said 
simply. 

“Do you mean that their intention in 
sending for you was to hang up the 
whole thing?” she asked incredulously. 

“So far,” he said quietly, “they seem 
too infirm of purpose to have intentions. 
They simply vacillate between fears. 
They are afraid to do anything, they 
are afraid to let any one else do any- 
thing, and my only chance will come 
when they’re still more afraid to do 
nothing.” 

“And when will that be?” she asked. 

“\WVhen it’s too late to do anything,” 
he said gravely. 


CHAPTER V. 

Lady Allerton had promised to drive 
her guests over to Hinton House, its 
historic stateliness queerly accentuated 
by the homely domesticity of its present 
lord and lady, and Laura stayed with 
Sarrol, giving him tea in the library, as 
offering the greater security from in- 
vasion, and being a room singularly 
helpful to talk. 

Sarrol, leaning back in a low chair, 
looked out through the open casement 
across the valley, filled with the evening 
light. 

“After the hard-edged day and night 
of the tropics, darkness slammed in 
your face while it’s still smarting with 
the sun, these lingering April evenings 
seem the loveliest things in the world.” 

Laura turned from the tea table to 
follow his glance across the woods, over 
whose bare russet-purple traceries a 
faint green film was spreading. 

“Aren't you sick of the tropics?” she 
asked sympathetically. 

“As tropics, oh, yes!” he smiled. “But 
not as places where things happen.” 

“Ts Sakhara very awful?” she mur- 
mured. 
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His glance took in gratefully the pic- 
ture before him; the charm of her fig- 
ure, in a cream cloth with gold em- 
broidery and touches of Persian blue, 
behind the gleaming silver of the tea 
table, against the polished darkness of 
the old oak paneling. 

“Compared with this!” he smiled, his 
mind on the reeking dreariness of his 
official dwelling. “But in Sakhara one 
hasn't leisure for comparisons. One 
lives.” 

“Do any women live there, too?” she 
asked. 

“Not many,” he told her. “Mrs. 
Carleton has been there once or twice; 
the secretary has a wife who comes oc- 
casionally to see him; but our perma- 
nent staff are Madame Hoste, the 
French agent’s lady, and four Sisters of 
Mercy at the hospital.” 

“Why aren’t there more women?” 
she inquired. 

“Well,” he considered, “why should 
there be? There’s nothing for them to 
do, and it’s a shocking climate for the 
complexion.” 

“You don’t want them there?” 
concluded, 

“Not particularly,” he allowed. 

She looked at him thoughtfully, as at 
her invitation he drew his chair up to 
the tea table and handed her the muf- 
fins. 

“You really think so lightly of wom- 
en that you can’t conceive any use for 
them in such a place?” 

“Oh, not a bit,”’ he replied. “It would 
be use enough to keep some of my 
youngsters from wanting to commit sui- 
cide. Let the government allow us 
troops to run the place with margin 
enough for our honor and their safety, 
and I'll welcome them.” 

She said: “You've got to tell me all 
about it, and, if it won't spoil your tea, 
you’d better begin now, because I’ve 
also something to talk to you about, 
which I want to settle.” 

So he told her all about it, and she 
listened with an absorbed attention 
which any man might have found flat- 
tering, but which he knew was as much 
a tribute to justice and honor as to 
himself. 


she 


She had, as he was sure she would 
have, but one conclusion—that the gov- 
ernment must redeem its pledges, cost 
what they might; and it was plain to 
her, who knew more than did Sarrol of 
the party’s imperial digestion, that such 
a pabulum would cause it a good deal 
of pain. She required of him an ac- 
count of everything that had happened 
since his arriving home. 

She offered him some more tea, re- 
proved his fondness for it, and asked, 
as she refilled his cup, if he had seen her 
brother before leaving London. 

“Yes, excellent fellow! Mark re- 
plied. “He came twice, and simply de- 
clined to be sent away.” 

“He'd do almost anything for you, 
Mark,” she said. 

“For me?” 

“Yes. You're one of the few men in 
the world he unreservedly admires. 
Mark, I’m awfully concerned for Ar- 
myn.” 

He saw the strained anxiety that had 
come into the grave sweetness of her 
eyes, and asked the cause of it. 

“T feel, in talking about Armyn,” she 
said thoughtfully, “as if I’d no busi- 
ness to call him foolish; he’s so much 
wiser in a real, deep way than most of 
the men who are considered oracles. 
But about one thing he seems to have 
no sense at all—women.” 

“Armyn, really?” exclaimed 
surprised. 

“Yes, it’s since you saw ‘him last. He 
treats them—oh, not a bit in the vulgar 
way, but as if they were the most en- 
gaging toy he’d ever come across. He’s 
very sensitive, as you know, to beauty 
—every sort of it; and he delights in 
being amused; and from women some- 
how he gets the double indulgence. 
He’s so disarmingly frank and so joy- 
ously adoring that it almost seems ab- 
surd to have fears for him, and so far, 
though he has done lots of foolish 
things, I haven’t seriously been alarmed. 
He’s been lucky, too, in admiring the 
kind of woman who hasn’t a use for 
impersonal adorations. But when he 


Mark, 


comes across some one who has, some 
one simple enough to take him seriously 
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and sincere enough to fall in love with 
him . 

“You mean that he has come across 
her already ?” 

“I’m afraid so,” she said. ‘‘He’s as 
gay and inconsequent as ever, but he 
isn’t as open, and—she’s unmarried.” 

“Haven't any of them been hitherto ?” 

“Oh, yes, several; but they’ve been 
marked for marriage in plain figures, 
far above anything Armyn could offer, 
so that he has felt quite safe with them. 
But this girl isn’t. She’s so poor that 
probably even Armyn seems a parti, 
and not enough used to his kind to 
understand him.” 

“What is she?” Mark asked. “A 
chorus girl?” 

“No; if she were, I should be less 
alarmed. She’s the daughter of a small 
country solicitor, and apparently found 
her home so dull that she preferred a 
shopgirl’s life in London. She’s now 
at Santon’s, that big shop in Knights- 
bridge, in the costume department; she 
began as a mannequin, having a beau- 
tiful figure, but now she seems to be 
something more important.” 

*You’ve seen her?” 

“Yes, and that’s how I found out. I 
went with Lady Archdale to look at 
dresses, and she suddenly recognized 
her as the woman she had seen with 
Armyn.” 

Sarrol looked thoughtful. 

“What's she like?” he said. 

“Well,” she pondered, “it’s a very 
curious face; there’s a lot of something 
in it; life, perhaps. Most of all in the 
eyes, which are very penetrating, with 

golden-red glow in them, and they 
generally look at you from under 
brows which go up at an angle to a mass 
of gorgeous red hair. The face is broad 
at the eyes, but comes in quickly to the 
chin, and there is a long, deeply curved 
upper lip which gives the mouth a 
strange, haunting expression, I couldn’t 
say of what, but you feel it all through 
you. 

“Have you spoken to her?” 

“No, but she speaks, I’ve heard her, 
not a bit like a shopgirl. It’s a curious 
voice, too, with a sort of dense softness 
which isn’t musical and yet is, and she 





talks in a slow, smoldering way as if 
her thought never burned quite clear 
enough in time to speak it.” 

“What does he do with her?” 

“IT haven’t an idea, except that he 
takes her to theaters, and sometimes ap- 
parently into the country.” 

“You haven't tackled him about her ?” 

“Oh, yes, I have, and he made no con- 
cealment. Can you fancy Armyn ever 
wanting to conceal anything? He 
gloried in her beauty and suggestive- 
ness, and said she was of a type, to him, 
absolutely unsuspected. That wasn’t 
very reassuring, was it? A revelation 
is the one thing Armyn can’t resist.” 

Sarrol evidently did not find it com- 
forting. 

“What are you most afraid of?” he 
asked. 

“Don’t think me immoral,” she plead- 
ed, “but I don’t know whether to fear 
that he will or won't marry her. Ar- 
myn has a heart of gold, but he’s hope- 
less about money ; and, though he’s the- 
oretically happy with simplicity, I’ve 
never known him test it for more than 
half a day.” 

“Do you think he’s the sort of man 
to marry recklessly?” Sarrol suggested. 

“No, not a bit,” she agreed. “But 
neither is he the sort of man to resist 
the kind: of influence that sort of girl 
might bring to bear.” 

“What's to be done for him, then? 
I wouldn't suggest your speaking to the 


girl.” 


No,” she said gratefully. “I was 
sure you wouldn't. I couldn’t, even in 
her own interests; and I’m sure you'll 


understand that I’m just as sorry for 
her as I’m concerned for Armyn.” He 
nodded. ‘The only chance that I can 
see for both of them,” she continued, 
“is to get him away, far enough away 
to be beyond her influence. The thing 
that’s spoiling Armyn is having nothing 
to fail at like other people.” 

“How wise you are!’’ he wondered. 

She shook her golden head with a 
smile. 

“Then I thought of you.” 

“Of me?” 

“Of you and Sakhara. There must 
be work there for a man.” 
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“Oh, plenty,” replied Mark dryly, 
“but there’s no play for him, no respite, 
even.” 

“That’s what I thought might at- 
tract him; extremes do. Armyn’s as 
hard as nails, and -he’s no shirker; 
there isn’t a cleverer rider to hounds in 
the county. Danger and daring do ap- 
peal to him; he might be bored by their 
monotony, but I believe he’d like to 
have a try.” 

While Sarrol’s bent head, resting 
upon his hands, was evidently thinking 
the matter through, Laura rose and 
walked over to the window, looking out 
pensively over the valley, the faint col- 
ors of the spring it wore veiled in 
dreams by the last light of the day. 


“You'll not find persuasion easy,” he . 


said at length; “he'll see through you.” 

“Oh, of course,” she agreed, her eyes 
still bent upon the valley. “He won't 
go unless he sees wisdom in our point 
of view. Or e 

“Well?” he queried. 

She still hesitated a moment. “I won- 
dered if I might ask him to take me 
there,” she said. 

The abstraction dropped like a veil 
from Sarrol’s glance; he looked search- 
ingly at the pure line of Laura’s avert- 
ed face. 

“To take you out to Sakhara? 
were afraid I might object to it?” 

She still looked away from him. 

“You said you didn’t want women 
there,” she replied. 

“You're not women to me,” he an- 
swered quietly ; “you’re the dearest and 
truest friend I have. But Sakhara! 
You don’t know what it,is, the desola- 
tion, the killing monotony, the exhaus- 
tion of the heat.” 

“Other women are there,” 
“Can't I stand what they do?” 

He went over, and stood beside her, 
laying a hand fraternally upon her 
shoulder. 

“I’ve no right to stop you,” he said, 
“but this; that I gain too much by your 
coming. You would make my wilder- 





You 


she said. 


ness a pool of water.” 

She had quivered at the touch of his 
hand; she- looked up now into his face 
with radiant appreciation. 
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“Do you honestly mean that I’d make 
a difference to you?” she pleaded. 

“You'll make a difference to paradise 
when I find you there,” he said. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The same day a small car was creep- 
ing up the long rise leading from the 
old Pilgrim’s Highway toward the 
weald of Sussex. 

The low, rakish, two-seated body, 
picked out with russet over cream, with 
russet-leather hood and fittings, had an 
air of comfort and of speed, but the 
appearance of speed was for the mo- 
ment deceptive, as at each turn of the 
road the pace slackened, and at last, on 
a brief stretch of level, the driver pulled 
up. 
The behavior of his engine seemed in 
no wise to effect his spirits, for he 
leaned back in his low seat with a burst 
of laughter before hoisting himself 
over the spare wheel onto the road. 

The lady beside him was, however, 
quite unmoved by his hilarity; it even 
appeared to deepen the frown on her 
handsome face. Armyn Burgoyne, with 
one hand on the bonnet, looked round 
at her appreciatively. 

“Miriam,” he said, “if. the conse- 
quences weren't so dreadful for me, it 
would be worth making you angry 
oftener, you look so magnificently like 
an offended and vindictive goddess.” 

“T’m not in the least angry,” the girl 
replied in slow, tense tones, which did 
not suggest temper, “but I do 
think it’s ridiculous, your bringing out 
this car when you know it’s all wrong, 
and that you don’t in the least under- 
stand it.” 

Armyn took a long sideways look at 
her as he unfastened the bonnet. 

“You've hit, in your intemperate 
way, on the very charm of the adven- 
ture. It’s one’s incompetence that 
makes all achievement interesting; 
there’s nothing in doing what you know 
how to do.” He lifted the bonnet, set 
it down by the roadside, and peered 
into the engine. “After all,” he con- 
tinued, emerging from a fruitless in- 

pection, “haven't you exactly de- 
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scribed the charm of having you here— 
knowing it’s all wrong, and not in the 
least understanding you ?” 

The girl stiffened at his sally, looking 
pointedly past him. 

“If you’d told me that a little sooner 
| wouldn’t have come with you,” she 
said. 

He smiled at her offended face, be- 
fore undertaking a fresh survey of the 
engine. 

“That remark of yours,” he ex- 
claimed, withdrawing his head, “starts 
the most interesting speculations. Isn’t 
ignorance really the patron of every- 
thing worth doing? It’s a man’s igno- 
rance of his mistress that makes him in 
love; it’s his ignorance of expedients 
that prompts invention; it’s on igno- 
rance that all religion’s based. What’s 
love and work and worship but glorified 
speculation about something that we 
don’t know ?” 

“I do hate you when you're in this 
mood,” she responded hotly. 

“That’s very perverse of you,’ he 
said, going back to the engine, ‘*because 
you induce it oftener than any one I 
know. It’s the most flattering tribute I 
could pay you.” 

“Thanks, well, you can pay it to the 
car,” she retorted, rising. “I’m going 
to walk on.” 

He expostulated, but she paid no heed 
to him; slipping off the fur coat she 
wore, which happened to be his, and 
stepping into the road, revealing a fig- 
ure shaped to an astonishing perfection, 
and gowned with an ultra-severe sim- 
plicity which spoke to the habit and 
training of the shop. 

Armyn, his tools in his hands, 
watched with a sigh the measured grace 
of her movement, and the rhythmic 
swing of her skirts, as her figure grew 
smaller up the winding ascent of the 
hill, and disappeared over the crest in 
front of him. 

He turned with another sigh to his 
task, flung off his coat into the car, and 
addressed himself to the magneto. 

He labored now for over half an 


hour, and, when almost at the end of 
his patience and ingenuity, found that 
by some fluke he had cured the mis- 


chief, and started triumphantly up the 
hill, 

At the top he found Miriam, who had 
halted as soon as she was out of sight, 
and was seated by the roadside leaning 
against the mossy trunk of a beech, 
looking down over the sunlit vale in 
front of her. 

She turned her head, and regarded 
Armyn and the panting car with com- 
plete detachment. 

“Isn't it lovely here?” she said. 

He could not altogether resist a chal- 
lenge. 

“You didn’t get very far,” he re- 
marked. 

But she never took any notice of such 
suggestions. 

“Stop the engine,” she said. Armyn 
complied without enthusiasm ; it had not 
been running long enough to make him 
feel secure. “Couldn’t we have lunch 
here?” she suggested, as its beating 
ceased, 

“What are you going to lunch on— 
beechnuts ?”” he demanded. 

“No, you go on till you find a place 
where you can buy food, and bring it 
back here.” 

“It’s Sunday,” he objected. 

“There are inns,” she said. 

“Bread, and cheese, and beer,” he 
told her. 

“Well, I’d sooner have that here than 
six courses in a stuffy room,” she re- 
plied. 

“All right; get in!’ he sighed. 

“No,” she said, “I’m going to stay 
here. I like it.” 

He knew it was useless to challenge 
that finality. She wasn’t trying to pun- 
ish him; she probably wasn’t even con- 
scious of his objection. She liked it; 
that summed up the necessities of the 
situation. 

So now he released his brake with- 
out further entreaty, and slid from her 
down the hill, the engine to his relief 
picking up the gear. 

“Don’t be long; 
called after him. 

But Armyn was in too reflective a 
mood to hurry ; he took his corners with 
commendable sobriety, and let the en- 
gine do the braking. 


I’m hungry,” she 
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His reflections did not lead him any- 
where; they did not even show him 
where he was. 

He had, however, enough resentment 
in him to be content at the first inn on 
the road, with the meager provision he 
had forecasted. 

Bread, and cheese, and beer he 
bought with the prospect of confront- 
ing Miriam with her rash election, pre- 
pared for a changed attitude toward 
inn parlors when she saw the fare. 

But in that he was mistaken. She 
was, as she had said, very hungry, and 
the country savor of the bread and 
cheese appealed to her appetite. 

“Do you realize,” Armyn asked, 
when he made what comfort for her he 
could with rugs and cushions, and 
spread out his hired napkin with its 
plain fare on the beech mast and the 
moss, “that it’s a whole week since you 
last had a chance of listening to my 
wisdom ?” 

She nodded. “I thought it had dried 
up,” she said ; adding, to his lifted eye- 
brows: “Oh, only in my direction. It 
will some day, you know; so that it 
doesn’t do for me to depend on it too 
much.” 

“Why will it some day?” he inquired. 

“Oh, I can’t expect you'll find me 
amusing for very long, can I?” she 
asked, drawing still higher the arch of 
her eyebrows. 

“Amusing?” 

“People talk of a man ‘amusing him- 
self’ with a girl, don’t they?” she said. 
“That’s only how I meant it. I didn’t 
imagine you found me funny,” 

*T don’t,” he smiled. 

“Of course we shopgirls are just 
made for men like you, with nothing to 
do with yourselves or your money. 
We're pinched, and hungry, and dying 
for a chance to live, with all that’s gay 
and lovely in life on the other side of 
the counter. And so we're quite grate- 
ful to you for making believe for a day 
that we're on the other side of the 


counter, too. But we’re not silly enough 
to take it seriously.” 

“T want you to be serious,” he told 
her. 
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She nodded, shaking the sunshine off 
the golden-red glory of her hair. 

“Men always do,” she agreed. “It 
makes us more interesting.” 

He paid no heed to her mockery. He 
poured out contemplatively a glass of 
beer, and looked across its rising bub- 
bles at the sun mist over the vale. 

“I’m growing too fond of you,” he 
announced gravely. 

“Really?” she replied with complete 
indifference, but her lips trembled. 

“Yes,” he said. “I suppose plenty of 
men have been too fond of you before ?” 

“Thousands,” she answered lightly. 
“There'd have been more sense in ask- 
ing if I'd been too fond of them.” 

“Oh, I know that,” he returned. 
“You've never been fond of any one. 
It isn’t in you.” 

Her eyes flamed, like windows set 
suddenly on fire by the sun. 

“No,” she agreed nonchalantly, “it 
isn’t in me.”’ 

“It ought to be,” he replied. 
don’t look like a cold woman.” 

“Sorry to disappoint you,” she re- 
turned dryly. “You ought to have told 
me what you were looking for.” 

“T wasn’t looking for anything,” he 
said. “I saw you and succumbed. Do 
you remember ?” 

“What, the day you came with Lady 
Douglas to try a dress on and stared 
at me so? Do you generally go about 
like that with ladies?” 

“No,” he said, “I was culled on the 
pavement and carried in against my 
reluctant will, too stupid to imagine 
what was in store for me.” 

“T remember you made Lady Doug- 
las very angry by not paying any at- 
tention to her.” She smiled reminis- 
cently. 

“Did I?” he said. “I only remember 
a flame like a woman in vivid green 
that floated down from heaven and 
burned me.” 

“It was a new model that had just 
come over,” she explained prosaically. 
“T sold it half an hour later to a scraggy 
woman with muddy-brown hair and a 
sallow complexion. You couldn’t have 
been burned very badly, or you'd have 
dreaded the fire.” 


“You 




















“T was terrified by it,” he said; “it 
was the first thing in life that had 
really frightened me. That’s why I 
came next morning and stared at it 
from a distance.” 

“T don’t know about the distance,” 
she retorted. “It was near enough for 
you to say a lot of silly things to me.” 

“Oh, that was only when I felt that 
the only cure for me was to be burned 
up altogether. I’d been watching you 
from far off for a whole maddening 
hour before I dared thank you for 
being so lovely. Did it surprise you?” 

She shook her lustrous head. 

“Men are always going on like that,” 
she told him. “One just takes no 
notice.” 

“You took notice of me?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I liked you. You 
were different from the others.” 

“So were you,” he rejoined. “I 
thought talking to you would cure me. 
It doesn’t generally do to talk to god- 
desses; they’ve such an un-Olympian 
point of view.” 

She smoothed the strands of hair 
which the breeze had loosened into the 
captivity of the comb from which they 
had escaped. 

“Poor you!” she said. “But you 
shouldn’t look in shops for gocldesses.” 

“T think I’ve discovered who it was 
had such a good look at you the other 
day,” he said, with an abrupt change of 
subject. ‘My sister!” 

“Your sister!” she exclaimed, a sup- 
pressed apprehension in her voice and 
eyes. “Has she been talking to you?” 

“Put it,” he said, “that she’s been 
giving me a talking to.” 

“She doesn’t like it?” Miriam haz- 
arded. 

“No,” he agreed, “she doesn’t like it. 
You couldn’t expect her to. Laura’s 
the transparent soul of straightness and 
delicacy ; naturally it hurts her to have 
a brother who seems lost to a sense of 
either.” 

But such refinements were trifles to 
her solicitude, 

“Did she want you to give me up?” 
she asked. 

“Of course. But, mind you, as 
much on your account as mine.” 
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Miriam’s clouded face gave that idea 
but little credence. 

“What did she want you to do?” 

“Oh, my dear, anything—at the other 
end of the world. She saw points in 
every appointment that was five thou- 
sand miles away.” 

“She'll make you go,” Miriam pro- 
nounced gloomily. 

“Well, as it will make very little dif- 
ference to you, why not?” he said, 

She made no reply, but stared 
straight before her over the sunny 
world of wood and fallow, till Armyn, 
surprised by her silence, looked round 
to find her eyes filled with tears. 

“Miriam!” he exclaimed, with deep 
concern. “What is it?” He shifted 
himself across the space between them, 
and put a hand over hers on the warm 
beech mast. “You're crying!” 

“I’m not,” she exclaimed; but the 
vigorous denial of her shaken head 
flung a tear into his face. 

“Then I must be,” he smiled, show- 
ing it to her. “Miriam, is it anything 
I’ve said?” 

He leaned nearer, putting a hand on 
her shoulder, but she tried to push him 
away. 

She saw, with a clearness she could 
not have expressed, that the success of 
his sister’s schemes must carry Armyn 
Burgoyne out of her reach forever, 
even though the appointment were not 
five thousand miles away. 

Yet, curiously enough, she could 
make no effort to secure or even to con- 
strain him, 

So she opposed to his efforts, re- 
newed throughout the afternoon, a 
front of assumed and rather overdone 
indifference, by which Armyn was in- 
trigued, though not altogether taken in; 
the more intrigued, indeed, by his 
doubts of her insincerity. But, though 
she was frequently very close to tears, 
she parried his varied probing without 
his once being consciqus of having 
gained an advantage, even though she 
changed front recklessly to meet his 
attacks. 

But when they got back to town in the 
clear dark of the spring evening, she 
declined the little dinner with which the 
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day was to have ended, feeling too mis- 
erable to play a part any more, and, 
when she reached her dreary room, 
flung herself face downward on the 
bed, and for an hour strove to smother 
a passion of sobbing which left her too 
exhausted to make any search for food. 

Meanwhile, Armyn took himself to 
the club and ate by himself a gloomy 
dinner. He was very much preoccu- 
pied, and anything but cheerful. He 
had, after the hours of her obstinate 
pretenses, thought it would be a relief 
to part from Miriam, but now that she 
had left him he desired nothing in the 
world but to see her again, and only 
his solemn promise never to appear at 
her lodgings restrained him from try- 
ing to possess her company again. 


CHAPTER VII. 


In the fortnight which followed their 
expedition to Sussex, Armyn saw very 
little of Miriam Court. He called a 
dozen times at the shop, but she would 
treat him only as a customer, and de- 
clined all his suggestions for a meet- 
ing elsewhere. Had her methods been 
devised to convert his fondness into 
passion, they could scarcely have been 
bettered. 

But it was costing her even more than 
it cost him, since she had to act a part 
calculated to breed dislike in the man 
for whose tenderness she hungered, 
while he was allowed a sincere outlet 
for his feelings; so that, at the end of 
a fortnight, her increasing wretched- 
ness capitulated to a surprise. 

She had been sent to “explain” a 
costume to a client who lived in the 
block of buildings where were Armyn’s 
rooms. Leaving them, on the Saturday 
afternoon, he met her waiting, on her 
way up, for the elevator, and the unex- 
pectedness of the encounter put her 
fluttering pulses at his mercy. His joy- 
ous greeting, the eager blaze of his 
eyes, robbed her, as the bushranger’s 
“Hands up,” of the command of her 
defenses. 

It was in that state, throbbing with 
excitement, with joy, with shame, that 
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she had consented to stop at his floor 
when her task was over and have tea 
with him, though, in the past, even in 
their friendliest hours, she had almost 
hotly declined such invitations. Even 
now, when the moment came to redeem 
her promise, she wished ardently she 
had not made it, and stood irresolute 
with her finger on the bell, remembering 
only all the old suffering, and the hope- 
less hopes and fears. 

But while she hesitated, the door 
opened, and Armyn, who had heard 
her feet halt before it and guessed their 
hesitation, stood in frontof her and drew 
her in. Could she have foreseen how 
he meant to deal with her, she certainly 
would not have entered, for he took her 
straight into his arms and kissed her. 
She struggled roughly to free herself, 
but he held her firm. 

“If you don’t let go of me, I shan’t 
stay with you a moment,” she declared 
angrily. 

“Tl let you go when you're quiet, 
not an instant sooner,” he told her. 

The effect of his unexpected firm- 
ness was to quell her at once. She be- 
came motionless in his arms, and he 
dropped them from about her. 

“I’m sorry, but it’s your fault,” he 
said coolly. “You've treated me 
abominably for the last fortnight.” 

She stood looking stiffly at him, un- 
able to move. He had never kissed her 
before, no man had; and her blood was 
still throbbing hotly against the imprint 
of his arms about her. 

He led the way into the sitting room. 

“Honestly I’m as surprised at myself 
as you can be; I never thought to pay 
any woman the compliment of kissing 
her against her will.” 

But Miriam took this compliment 
stiffly ; she told him he had better first 
find a woman who thought it one, and 
he smilingly assured her that it wasn’t 
the woman’s point of view that mat- 
tered. But he continued to gaze at her, 
as at some priceless recovered treasure, 
and in the joy of being once more near 
him her sensibility forgot that it had 
been hurt. 

They had finished tea, and the reserve 
of Miriam’s manner and attitude was 
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melting into shy gentleness, when the 
‘door opened and Mark Sarrol came in. 

There was plain confusion on both 
the faces that confronted him, but Sar- 
rol was capable of missing many things 
that were as plain; and, though Miriam 
very slowly regained control of her 
countenance, Armyn covered at once 
the chagrin on his with a jovial charge 
of housebreaking, to which Mark re- 
plied that he had found the door open 
and walked in. 

He recognized in Armyn’s guest the 
lady who had so stirred Laura Bur- 
goyne’s apprehensions, and, with the 
unaccommodating directions of his na- 
ture, found the opportunity propitious 
for the disclosure of her scheme. 

Armyn supplied a cue by asking what 
progress he was making with the colo- 
nial office, and Mark, confessing re- 
newed hope, offered him a share in the 
adventure. 

“I’m told I’m to have the men, but 
not yet how many, probably not enough, 
but that will only mean more credit for 
those who do the job.” 

“No, my fair cousin!” declaimed Ar- 
myn grandiloquently. 

“If we are marked to die, we are enow, 

To do our country loss; and if to live, 

The fewer men, the greater share of honor, 

God’s will! I pray thee, wish not one man 
more, 





“Well, I wish just one—you!” re- 
plied Sarrol earnestly. 

“Me?” exclaimed Armyn mirthfully, 
and Miriam leaned forward, tense and 
frightened, her fists clenched. 

“What do you want him for?” 
cried. 

“Oh,” replied Sarrol, taken aback, 
but determined, “we want him for the 
sake of all that we're sure is in him, 
that can’t come out in smoky London.” 

“Why can’t it?” she exclaimed. 

“Ah,” he smiled, “perhaps you could 
tell me. It doesn’t, you know! Of 


she 


course the Almighty may have meant 
him for a loafer, but there are some of 
us who are still unconvinced.” 

Armyn lay back in his chair, and 
laughed, 

“My dear Mark,” he said, “every 
inan is just what he was meant to be. 
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Taking me out to Magaliland won’t 
change my nature.” 

“Miss Court,” said Sarrol boldly, 
“won’t you help me? I’m sure you 
know this ruffian well enough to believe 
he’s capable of something better.” 

Miriam, always slow of speech, was 
slower now, struggling with her wrath 
and fear. 

“T should think he knows what he’s 
made for better than you or I,” she 
blurted. 

Armyn applauded the sentiment, 
while deriding its conception of himself 
as adequately conscious of his own 
virtues, 

Appreciating the cyclonic conditions 
created by the presence of Mark and 
Miriam, he tried by his railing gayety to 
avert the concentration of a storm. But 
Sarrol’s obstinacy prevented an easy 
acceptance of defeat, and it was plain 
that Miriam did not intend to yield the 
field to him. Sarrol imagined the im- 
propriety of her unchaperoned pres- 
ence would counsel an early retirement, 
but Miriam proved to have a good sol- 
dier’s dislike to a retreat in the face of 
a foe. She said little, but her short- 
ness was stiff and bitter, seeming beside 
Sarrol’s arrows like a stabbing spear 
used at close quarters. The soldier 
stood his ground for close upon an 
hour, and then, having used up his ar- 
guments and his temper, left Miriam 
in p ssession. 

But if she had won a victory, it was 
not as such that it appealed to her. 

“Well,” Armyn smiled, as the door 
closed behind her adversary, “you've 
beaten him off.” 

She shook her head sharply. Her 
eyes were dim, there was a lump in her 
throat; she looked like anything but a 
conqueror, 

“I felt like the body of Moses when 
the archangels contended for it,” he 
said. “I was terrified that you’d be 
beaten, and I should have to go with 
him.” 

“You will go with him,” she averred 
gloomily. 

“*Not till you my fond hope fail,’ ” 
he quoted. “After seeing you rout the 
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invincible Sarrol, I shall feel safe so 
long as you want to keep me.” 

But she was in no mood for his 
humor. 

“Why couldn’t you speak up for 
yourself?” she demanded. “Why did 
you put it all upon me? Why, it sound- 
ed almost as if you belonged to me!’ 

“Tt did quite,” he smiled. ‘That was 
the charm of it. Poor Mark’s astound- 
ed countenance, not knowing with what 
he had to argue.” 

She flamed at him as if about furi- 
ously to expostulate. Then suddenly 
she flung her arms upon the mantel- 
shelf, and burst into tears. 

Armyn knew as little as most men 
what to say to the inexplicable and un- 
foreseen fountain of a woman’s tears, 
but he came over to her at once and 
put his arm about her shoulders. She 
tried to shake off his arm, but he held 
her only the more firmly. 

“Miriam,” he whispered, “I’m most 
awfully sorry; please tell me what I’ve 
done; I wouldn’t for anything have 
hurt you.” 

The girl tried hard to control her 
tears, mopping her eyes vigorously, but 
she showed no desire to illuminate his 
ignorance. She kept her back to him, 
and paid no heed to his continued plead- 
ings. At length, when her sobs had be- 
come less convulsive, she shook herself 
away from him. 

“Oh, it’s no good!” she exclaimed 
brusquely. “It’s simply that I’m a fool. 
It’s just a joke to you; everything’s a 
joke to you. You find it amusing to 
watch a woman fighting for you, as if 
any woman would be such a fool as to 
fight for you if it didn’t half kill her to 
let you go.” 

“Miriam!” he breathed, 
and deep concern. 

“If I hadn’t been such an idiot, I 
should have gone long ago before it 
mattered,” she continued hotly. “I 


with a new 


knew perfectly well that it meant noth- 
ing to you, but—but———” 
der stopped her speech. 
“It meant everything to me, dear,” 
he whispered. 
“Oh, just—just for the moment per- 
haps,” 


A dry shud- 


she faltered; “but I knew it 
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I knew 
you'd be made to give me up, and I 


couldn't be more than that. 


fought against caring for you. 1 did, I 
did! Oh, don’t!” she exclaimed, as his 
arm tightened about her. “Can’t you 
leave me alone; haven’t you made me 
miserable already ?” 

“Dear,” he said gently, “how could 
I imagine that you cared for me? You 
made fun of me and of love if ever | 
dared to speak of it; you delighted in 
looking as hard as nails if I ventured 
on any sort of tenderness. I didn’t, I'll 
swear, try to make you like me, except 
as far as my caring for you might. I've 
been honest, I truthfully have; and it’s 
all hurt me, I do believe, as much as it 
has you.” 

She turned at that, at his obvious 
feeling and sincerity, and hid her face 
on his shoulder. 

“Armyn,” she whispered, “Armyn, 
you won't go with him, will you? They 
needn’t be afraid of me; I promise not 
to be a hindrance; I won't do you any 
harm. I’ve loved you enough to try 
and leave you; I can’t love you more 
than that, can [? And that’s how I'll 
go on loving you. No one shall know 
that I’m yours, but you. You shall be 
free to do anything you want to do, and 
just keep me for your odd moments. 
It’s good for a man to have a woman, 
isn’t it? And seeing me only now and 
then, you won't get tired as you might 
of a woman who had married you. And 
if I stay on at the shop, I shan’t be 
an expense to you, and people are less 
likely to think there’s anything in it. 
Not that I mind what they think. If 
a woman really loves a man, and is 
true all her life to him, I can’t see what 
else matters, can you?” 

He shook his head, smiling as he took 
hers in his hands, and raised her face 
gently to kiss it. She devoured him 
with her eyes, her breath coming 
quicker, as he touched her brow and 
her cheeks, but at the first pressure of 
his lips on hers she flung her arms about 
him and strained him to her breast. 

She implored an immediate answer 
from him; but he, overwhelmed by the 
change in her, would not commit him- 
self to anything. 
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“T must think, really I must, dear,” 
he pleaded. “You've turned the world 
upside down for me, and I’ve got to get 
used to it from the new angle.” 

His plea was honest. Accustomed 
to her cool mockery of all tenderness 
and affection, he was forced to read- 
just all his thoughts to this passionate 
abandonment of all conventions and 
pretenses. The change was so bewil- 
deringly unexpected, it made her so 
completely a new creature that he felt 
almost shy of her caresses, and missed 
altogether in them the intoxicating 
flavor which in imagination he had 
dreamed they might possess. 

When at last he had persuaded her 
to leave further discussion till the mor- 
row, which, being Sunday, would give 
them ample time, he sat and brooded 
over the situation with a mind very 
considerably disturbed. There are 
gifts that a man may be too poor to 
receive, and this was one of them; it 
was too magnificent for his resources. 

But he was possessed by the splen- 
did passion of her proposal; the rhyth- 
mic loveliness of her wooing still en- 
tranced his eyes. He wrote her a few 
lines of grateful adoration before 
dressing for dinner, and sent them 
round to her by a special messenger. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Two days later Sarrol reported to 
Laura his unsuccess. 

“You saw her? Yes? And what did 
you think of her?” she asked. 

“I’m no judge of women,” said Sar- 
rol, “but I’m afraid she’s got hold of 
Armyn pretty tight.” 

“You talked to her?” 

“T did,” he said, “about as profitably 
as to a camel.”’ He recounted the cir- 
cumstance of his defeat. 

“She goes to Armyn’s rooms?” Laura 
wondered, 

“So it appears, and is very much at 
home there. He finds her amusing.” 

“He finds everything amusing. Do 
you think she really cares ?” 

“T once saw an old tigress fight for 
her one little mangy cub. She put me 
in mind of it.” 
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“Poor thing!” sighed Laura. 

“Well, I’ve failed. You've the field 
before you.” 

She nodded again. 

“I’m going to take it,” she said, 
smiling. “I shall be fighting for my 
own hand, too.” 

A couple of days passed without his 
hearing of her success or failure, and 
in the interval he had something to 
distract his thoughts. He received a 
note asking him to come to the colonial 
office, and, after a delay, was admitted 
to Meldon’s presence. 

“Well, Major Sarrol,” said the min- 
ister, after the first formal greetings, 
“vou'll be glad to hear that we’ve de- 
cided to act on your recommendation 
and make short work of this mahdi, or 
mullah, or whatever he is.” 

Sarrol bowed. 

“At the same time, as one can’t ex- 
pect to find the needful knowledge of 
such matters in one’s own rank and file, 
we don’t want to give too belligerent an 
aspect to the affair, and hence we rely 
on your discretion to restrict as much as 
possible the area of operations. We 
are undertaking, you understand, a 
punitive expedition, not a campaign. 
Do I make myself clear?” 

“As to what you want, certainly, sir; 
but whether you can get it or not is 
another matter. It's difficult to restrict 
an area of operations when the other 
man has seventy thousand square miles 
over which to move. If you want to 
wipe him out you must go where he is 
to wipe him.” 


“Oh, certainly, certainly,” conceded 


the other blandly. “Of course we're 
not dictating plans to you. But we 
want you definitely to realize that this 
isn’t a war. No tribal or territorial 


complications are to result from it. 
You've just got to give this gentleman 
a lesson, and return as quickly as you 
can to the coast, to which in future we 
intend to confine our responsibilities.” 

The expression of Sarrol’s face did 
not suggest a very sympathetic appre- 
ciation. 

“Well,” Meldon inquired, “you un- 
derstand that?” 

“I understand your wish, sir,” re- 
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which Meldon’s pusillanimous policy 


plied the soldier, “but not how you are 
going to confine your responsibilities to 
an indefensible strip of country. The 
coast draws its water from the Hinter- 
land; you must’ hold the springs there 
or die of thirst.” 

Meldon waved away the objection 
testily. 

“All that is for future consideration, 
of course,” he exclaimed. ‘Your part 
is to finish up this mahdi and get back 
to Sakhara. For that we're going to 
give you another battalion of the [ast 
African Rifles, and let you double your 
camel corps.” 

A curious smile spread along Sarrol’s 
lips. 

“I’m very grateful for your good 
opinion, sir,” he said, “but such a force 
would be useless even to a Napoleon.” 

“Do I understand that with the force 
we propose you would decline the task.” 

“Certainly, sir! No man could hon- 
estly undertake it.” 

“That's very fine,” sneered Meldon, 
“but the natural and general inference 
would be that you'd funked it.” 

“So I should, sir,” said Sarrol calm- 
ly. “I haven't the courage to send men 
needlessly to die.” 

Cyril Meldon did not like it. 

“You recognize that this would cost 
you your post at Sakhara?” 

“Certainly, sir. That’s one’s only 
form of protest.” 

The fat man gave himself a great 
shake, as if to loose such burdens from 
his shoulders. 

“Well, well, we’ve done all we could 
for you,” he declared, with a gesture of 
disengagement. 

And Sarrol felt himself dismissed. 

But Mark Sarrol was not'a man to 
accept defeat while any means for a 
fight remained to him. Beaten by his 
immediate chief, he turned to the at- 
tack of cognate departments. India was 
more than indirectly concerned in the 
Welfare of Magaliland, Egypt would be 
sure to suffer from its overthrow of the 
white man’s authority; there were in- 
terests on its borders to which the for- 
eign office would be sensitive ; the minis- 
ter for war would have something to 
say to future demands on his resources 


might entail, and the questions of 
finance thereby involved might arouse 
the chancellor of the exchequer. 

Sarrol determined, in his own lan- 
guage, “to have a go at them all,” and 
found in Laura Burgoyne a splendid aid 
to his endeavors. Without her and her 
mother’s help, he might not have been 
able to achieve the introductions and 
opportunities which enabled him to con- 
centrate so speedily his assault upon the 
cabinet and sympathetically to enlist the 
attention of so much outside it that was 
of influence. 

Laura absolutely gave herself up to 
achieve success for him, and_ spent 
hours on roundabout people to obtain 
for Mark a direct access. Meanwhile, 
she had cleverly drawn Armyn into the 
enterprise, and he showed, in his own 
whimsical way, an ardor which matched 
hers in its determination. 

“If we only pull this off for old 
Mark,” he once said to her, ‘we'll have 
to accompany the returning proconsul 
to his province in the Roman style and 
pour oratory over his landing.” 

“Will you?” she exclaimed keenly. 
“Armyn, it would be such fun!” 

“Ah!” he reproved her solemnly. 
“I’m taking a much more serious view 
of the occasion; but it deserves to be 
considered.” 

To his surprise, Meldon found the 
courses of the political stars suddenly 
setting against him, and, being an 
obstinate and self-satisfied person, took 
the reverse to heart. 

But he fought the question out on 
high Liberal principles, with a cunning 
knowledge of his proletariat, as it 
proved in the end. But in the cabinet 
he was beaten, and, after some three 
weeks’ delay, a decision was arrived at 
to supply the troops which Sarrol had 
demanded, and a proof of the confi- 
dence he had inspired in other breasts 
than the colonial secretary’s was afford- 
ed by the brevet lieutenant colonelcy 
which was conferred on him, and the 
local rank of brigadier which was to 
follow, when the expeditionary force 
had been collected. 

To Sarrol the honors meant nothing 
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in comparison with the success of his 
mission. 

But Laura Burgoyne was radiant. 
Mark Sarrol’s greatness was at last re- 
ceiving the public testament which it de- 
served, and she had taken a part in ob- 
taining the recognition. Moreover, Ar- 
myn, humorously excited by the entire 
proceedings, was going to take her out 
to Sakhara for a fortnight before she 
joined at Aden the friends with whom 
she was going to stay in India. He was 
going to remain only long enough, he 
said, to select the site for a future statue 
to the Sapper, though he found more 
sober reasons for his absence and re- 
turn with which to satisfy Miriam 
Court; but he was dimly and appre- 
hensively aware that it was a very lean 
sort of satisfaction. 

With that Sarrol, too, was to become 
acquainted. 

He was working hard one afternoon 
at schemes and estimates to be fur- 
nished to the war office before his sail- 
ing, when, to his astonishment, Miss 
Miriam Court was announced as anx- 
ious to see him, but willing to wait if 
he were busy. He liked the straight- 
forward sending in of her name; and, 
though he particularly disliked being 
interrupted at that moment, he recog- 
nized that he would have sooner or 
later to see a lady so bent on battle, and 
might as well get it over at once. He 
shook hands, and drew a seat up for 
her. She sat down with a sort of de- 
fiant straightness, holding her hands 
tightly together, and said that she sup- 
posed he could guess what she had come 
ror. 

Sarrol admitted that it was possible 
he could, but that there, probably, what 
he could do for her ended. 

“You mean you won't help me, I 
suppose,” she said. 

“Not if that means persuading Mr. 
Burgoyne to stay in England.” 

“What did you want to take him 
away for?” she asked stubbornly. 
“What harm have I ever done him?” 

“T don’t know: of any,” he told her 
gently. ‘It’s the life he leads here that’s 
so bad for him.” 

“Well,” she expostulated, “but you 


don’t suppose, do you, that you’re going 
to alter that? He'll only come back to 
it. Nothing will be altered except that 
perhaps he won’t come back to me.” 

“You are afraid of him, then?” Mark 
hazarded. 

“Afraid of him! Of course, I'm 
afraid of him. The instant a woman 
loves a man she’s afraid of him, and of 
every other woman who comes near 
him. What’s that got to do with it?” 

“Evidently nothing, from your point 
of view,” he said. “From mine it 
would make all the difference. But 
aren't you even interested in helping the 
future of the man you care for?” 

“What do you call helping the 
future?’ she questioned caustically. 
“What sort of help is Magaliland going 
to be to him? He’s not a soldier like 
you; he’s nothing that could ever have 
anything to do with that sort of place. 
Here in London he counts, you know he 
does, with all kinds of people. What's 
he going to be out there?” 

Sarrol found himself pushed hard 
where he had not expected argument. 

“He’s going to have a look at life— 
the real thing,” he explained to her. 

“\Why is it any realer there than 
here?” asked the girl. ‘“Life’s only 
just as real as you are anywhere. No, 
it’s not that. It’s because it’s too real 
for him here that you want to take him 
out of it; and it’s I who have made it 
real to him. That's what you’re afraid 
of.” 

“Well, suppose it is,’ he replied, 
thinking her worthy of honesty. 
“Mightn’t there be reason in that?” 

“No,” she said hotly, “there’s not. 
How has caring for me changed things 
for him, or made him different from 
what he was before? You think I’m 
trying to get something out of him, but, 
if I was, I could have got it long ago. 
So what is it that you’re afraid of? 
That [ll marry him?” 

“Mightn’t you?” inquired Sarrol 
blandly. 

“Certainly,” she said, “if I was such 
a fool; but would I have waited till 
now to prove it? It’s easiest to get a 
man to marry you when he first loses 
his head; then he'll do anything, and 
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not know he’s doing it. But it’s not I, 
but you, who are being that sort of 
fool. It’s you that think you've only 
got to offer him a new kind of life to 
take his fancy. If I'd been as stupid 
as that I’d be married to him now. But 
I can see, if you can't, that it’s only his 
own sort of life, and his own sort of 
wife, that would suit him, and I haven’t 
any wish to supply the other.” 

“It’s possible, isn’t it, that he might 
fall in love with a woman of his own 
sort—if he was left to himself?” sug- 
gested Sarrol. 

“Well, if he did, do you imagine I'd 
stand in his way ?” she returned eagerly. 
“That's all I ask you—just to leave 
him as long as he cares for me. It 
isn’t much, is it? I don’t think many 
women would ask as little, or that 
there’s a lot of such love in London 
that you should be so anxious for him 
to throw it away.” 

“My dear young lady,” began Sar- 
rol, forced at last to assert himself, 
“it’s impossible to consider the ques- 
tion from such a point of view; I mean 
for an outsider. Between you and 
Armyn it’s another matter; you're the 
principals, and you can make your own 
terms with the realities and the con- 
ventions; we can’t. I don’t think any 
the worse of you for wanting what you 
do, though I can’t honestly believe it 
would be good for Armyn. I want to 
see him at work, that’s why I’m taking 


him from London. Your being here 
makes no difference.” 
“How dare you say that?” she cried, 


rising and facing him, her eyes ablaze 
with anger. 

“I meant,” explained Sarrol mildly, 
“that I wasn’t taking him from you.” 

“You are taking him from me, and 
you know it,” she cried, “and it makes 
no difference. You're taking from a 
woman the man she’d die for and all 
the happiness she has in the world, and 
it makes no difference! You've spoken 
what you think for once by accident. 
We women do make no difference, we 
count for nothing. \Vhatever we may 
give you or give up for you, we never 
mean anything to your real lives. But 
if what a woman will suffer doesn't 
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make a difference, perhaps you'll dis: 
cover that what she won't may.” 

And with that it ended—with a little 
contemptuous nod tossed at him, a de- 
termined aversion of her shapely shoul- 
ders, and the presenting to him of the 
very straightest back. 

It was a very wretched woman that 
left the room, but to Sarrol she seemed 
a very proud one, with that threat flung 
at him as she went. 

She had implored Armyn in vain. 

“I’m only off for a few weeks, a 
couple of months at the most,” he said, 
“and will be back almost before you’ve 
missed me.” 

He declined to regard the journey 
seriously at all. 

“It’s just a summer jaunt,” he ex- 
plained; “I’ve taken heaps of them. 
Laura’s going out to some friends in 
the Nilghiris, and I’m going with her 
as far as Aden. We'll both be back 
together at latest by the end of June. 
Don’t make me feel a beast, and spoil 
all the fun of it. I wouldn’t give you 
up, you dear, flaming angel, for all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glories 
of them, and I shall simply live for 
the delight of getting back into your 
arms.” 

He said much to the same effect in 
his joyful, lavish way, every word in it 
of unchallengeable sincerity, but with- 
out in the least diminishing the ache in 
Miriam’s heart. 

She was losing him, that was all that 
love could understand.” And she was 
full of horrible anticipations about the 
tropics; she thought of men as always 
dying there like flies, and she had pre- 
visions of Armyn continually leading 
forlorn hopes for Colonel Sarrol, whom 
she hated. On the day he left England 
she almost cried herself into uncon- 
sciousness. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“That’s the coast,” said Sarrol from 
the bridge of the foul little steamer, to 
which they had transshipped at Aden 
from the P. & O. 

It was just after dawn, and he felt 
grateful 


that Laura’s first view of 


























Magaliland should be through a film of 
the morning magic which dresses even 
those desolate shores. The barren 
desert loveliness appealed to her. 

“It’s exquisitely strange,” she said. 

The pleasure of the voyage had been 
weighted for Sarrol with apprehen- 
sions of what might happen at the end 
of it, the very contingency which for 
Laura added to its delight. She wanted 
to see Sarrol in his little kingdom, to 
watch him in the excitement of plan- 
ning a campaign, to be thrilled by the 
arrival of the troops which were to 
fight it, the incursion of British bat- 
talions, eager, jovial, militant, upon that 
lonely coast. 

Sarrol pointed out details—the resi- 
dency, the fort, the hospital, the 
traders’ quarters, the native town. De- 
voutly thankful to be back, with the 
power he had craved behind him, he yet 
felt how miserably meager it must seem 
to unaccustomed eyes. 

But Laura Burgoyne required no 
apologies; her eyes sparkled with ex- 
cited anticipation as she stood under 
the dirty awning—a fluttering, radiant 
whiteness against the soiled dinginess of 
the ship—and watched the surfboats 
putting off, their prows tilted up to 
heaven as they met the thunderous roll- 
ers that foamed along the shore like 
caged beasts. 

The surfboats came alongside, and 
Sarrol, Laura, and Armyn were swung 
out in a basket by a crane and lowered 
into the boat which was retained for 
the resident Its rowers, all Magali 
boys, were lean and long, their snowy 
tobés leaving their breasts and arms 
bare, gleaming like bronze in the sun- 
light. 

There was a cheery young officer in 
charge of them, whom Sarrol intro- 
duced as Day before he had recovered 
from the confusion into which Laura’s 
appearance cast him, but he was soon 
replying copiously to every one’s ques- 
tions, 

On the jetty there was a guard of 
honor, and a big crowd along the front. 
Though not a people given to demon- 
strate, there was no mistaking the good 
will in their welcome to their returning 
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ruler, and Laura flushed with pleasure 
at the strange cries that proclaimed it. 

Kent had met them on the jetty, and 
regarded with amazement the guests 
for whom he had been getting the resi- 
dency ready. Sarrol’s letter had been 
brief, and not too conclusive. He was 
uncertain, when writing it, if he would, 
in the end, have any one with him, and 
so gave no descriptions; but the resi- 
dency was to be swept and garnished, 
and he added emphatically: “Do the 
thing well!” 

It was impossible to do anything well 
in Sakhara, but Kent went as near it as 
he could, and sent down the two Red 
Cross camel carts to bring up the new- 
comers. 

“This is characteristic of our re- 
sources,” Sarrol explained as he helped 
Laura in under the crinoline hood 
which hung over the back. 

Despite the heat, Laura turned an 
interested and inquiring eye on all they 
passed; the predominance of the camel 
and his varied uses for every sort of 
draft, and under every sort of bur- 
den, appealing, as did always its exotic 
quaintness, to an unaccustomed eye. 

“The camel's the country,” Mark re- 
plied to her queries; “queer, difficult, 
enduring, incalculable creatures ; like it 
in color, and temper, and indifference 
to drought. A stranger can’t inter- 
meddle with the joys of either.” 

But she noticed that his responses 
became more distracted as they jolted 
on behind the dust-colored, gaw ky beast 
in the shafts. 

Plans were evidently taking shape in 
his mind at this first contact with the 
old surroundings. He had hinted as 
much on the way out, surrendered as 
he was to idleness day after day. 

Laura did not resent his abstraction; 
she even enjoyed it. 

Then as they turned from the dusty 
track, between whitewashed mud _ pil- 
lars into an empty compound, Sarrol 
roused himself. 

“Here we are!” he said. 

In front of them, over the camel’s 
haunches, Laura saw a_big, irregular 
white building, with two stories and a 
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tower, flanked some eighty yards away 
by a low, straggling blockhouse. 

The Indian servants, waiting about 
the door, their spotless white relieved 
by the scarlet and gold of cummer- 
bund and turban, lent the atmosphere 
of another East to the dark, strangely 
lofty rooms into which they entered. 

Laura, throwing off her light dust 
cloak, turned to Sarrol with undis- 
guised relief. 

“Wooh!” she breathed, laughing. 
“But you were right about your cli- 
mate. Is this as hot as you can do?” 

He shook his head with a smile. 

“Not within twenty degrees of it, I 
fancy. This smells like about ninety- 
seven. I believe we've touched a hun- 
dred and seventeen.” 

“Where's that wind, Mark, you said 
would be blowing?” asked Armyn. 

“\Vhere is it, Kent?” inquired Sarrol. 

“T don’t know what’s gone wrong 
with the monsoon,’ Kent answered. 
“They've had more rain than usual, 
worse luck, on the Daura, but there has 
scarcely been a drop on the coast.” 

“Why worse luck, Captain Kent?” 
asked Laura. 

Kent looked at her directly for the 
first time since he had entered, and a 
woman keen on conquest would have 
seen the captive’s prescience in his eyes. 
He had never seen any one anywhere in 
the world he had thought so lovely, and 
in Sakhara such a vision seemed alto- 
gether miraculous. 

“The rain makes grass for them,” he 
explained, “and the grass makes them 
able to move, if they want to, and we’re 
afraid they will.” 

“What about Mark’s army ?” inquired 
Armyn. ; 

“It isn’t here yet,” said Kent genially. 

He left the room abruptly, and re- 
turned presently to announce that 
Laura’s maid had arrived, and a gen- 
eral move was made to introduce the 
newcomers to their quarters. 

Kent left Armyn hurriedly proceed- 
ing to the big green tub which glim- 
mered invitingly full of water in a cool 
alcove to the bedroom, and then made 
his way to the office where Sarrol was 
at work already. 


“Well, you got them,” he exclaimed 
in greeting. 

Sarrol nodded. 

“When do they arrive?” 

“I hope the Indian troops are on 
their way now,” said Sarrol. “Is it 
urgent ?” 

“It is,” said Kent. ‘“Jama’s getting 
his men together; they may be on the 
move now. There's been nothing 
through from Bahaila for the last 
week.” 

“Has Clancy a post there?” 

“Yes, half a company. They built 
up the old fort, and send a runner daily 
to headquarters. It was a risk, but it 
seemed the only way to keep the Miriris 
quiet. They’re in a hell of a funk.” 

Sarrol outlined his plan of campaign 
—two converging columns, combining 
with the friendly tribes to drive the 
Jama back on the Daura at the end of 
the rains, when he would have to fight 
or cross it. But Kent was very doubt- 
ful if any practical help could be ob- 
tained from the friendlies, and Sarrol, 
deferring at once to his judgment, pro- 
duced an alternative on which they 
worked till lunch. 

At tea Monsieur and Madame Hoste 
appeared, to pay their respects to the 
returning resident. He was almost the 
typical Frenchman of British comedy ; 
small, rotund, filling his clothes tightly, 
as though he had been inflated into 
them, with a black waxed mustache, 
and a short brush of brown hair round 
one of nature’s tonsures. But madame, 
who was several inches taller, only 
showed her nation in the use of her fig- 
ure and the indescribable facile neat- 
ness of her dress. 

Sarrol gave them the warmest of wel- 
comes, and Laura wondered what he 
could have in common with either the 
fussy, nervous little man, or the large, 
rather stolid woman, who was _ hand- 
some also, only in a rather stolid way. 

He explained the lady’s virtue in 
making her known. 

“Madame Hoste has played David to 
the evil spirit of my Saul,” he said, and 
the rich contralto in which she depre- 
cated her ability made Laura anxious 
to hear her sing. 
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“But it’s quite all the same true,” re- 
joined Mark in a French Laura did not 
know him to possess, fluent and of good 
accent, but making a perpetual hash of 
idiom. “There are times in this heat 
when one literally feels to be possessed 
by a devil; and it’s wonderful what mu- 
sic, and nothing else, will do for one.” 

Madame was evidently on the friend- 
liest terms with him. Though the 
younger of the two, she treated him in 
her large maternal way as a son, and 
made a concerned, admiring, and very 
obviously attached mother; and there 
was something in Sarrol’s tolerant, at- 
tentive attitude which lent color to the 
illusion. 

It was curious how the French 
tongue had dominated the room. Ar- 
myn, who had spent a year in Paris at 
the embassy, spoke it like a native, to 
the voluminous delight of the two ex- 
iles, the little agent quite, and Madame 
Hoste nearly, embracing him in their 
joy at hearing the actual speech of 
home again. 


CHAPTER X. 

The ponies were brought round 
while they were talking; and Sarrol, 
without any ceremony, told his guests 
that he must leave them. 

“One always has to,” he explained to 
Laura, as he aided her to mount; 
“they’ve no sense of time.” 

He vaulted into the saddle, and for a 
moment had a handful with his lively 
little Arab mare. 

“Not that too keen a sense of time is 
very desirable in Sakhara,”’ he contin- 
ued, as he ranged up again beside her, 
and led the way out of the compound, 
“except at this one hour of the day. 
For this, in the hot weather, between 
the sun’s last fierceness and the fall of 
night, is the only hour in which one 
lives, and one’s remembrance of the 
months is made up of these hours only, 
so that one grows to regard them with 
a kind of reverence, almost indeed to 
bring to them a sort of worship, and to 
glow with indignation if a single mo- 
ment of them is filched.” 

Yesterday Laura would have regard- 
ed such a speech as sheer extravagance, 


to-day she understood. Even a few 
hours’ experience of the blazing fury 
of the sun, the malice of it almost, had 
given a new meaning to life in such 
latitudes. 

The hour was being put this evening 
to professional uses, but that only made 
it for her the more interesting. They 
came by a circuit to the back of the 
native town to inspect the camels that 
Kent had collected. They were seated 
in long lines, some under a_ rough, 
slanting roof of skins and matting 
which was called a stable, giving a con- 
fused lumpy appearance to the ground 
which they resembled extraordinarily 
in color. 

Sarrol rode slowly down the lines, 
sweeping their flanks with a discerning 
eye. 

“A poor lot,” he pronounced, and 
Kent agreed. 

“We'll have to hire,” he said, ‘‘and 
work that new system of insurance; 
but it will run into a lot of money.” 

“Come along,” said Sarrol, “before 
it’s too dark for a gallop.” 

There was a belt of the hard sand 
between the shingle and the sea, and 
along that they let their ponies out. On 
one side the somber purple of the water, 
barred with the broad foam lines of 
thunderous rollers, and on the other the 
flaming orange of the shingle waste. 

There was not a sign of human life in 
sight, for Kent and Armyn were a long 
way behind, and Sarrol had pulled his 
pony back to give a fresh twist to the 
ache in his heart by a long, remember- 
ing look at her clean-cut figure in its 


fawn-colored habit, with a Panama 
pinned down over her golden hair. 
There was a ripple of lithe strength 


from the finely shaped shoulders to the 
long, firm curve of the thigh. To find 
her there before him, where he had so 
often dreamed of her in his solitary 
gallops, more desirable even than his 
dreams had made her, a real thing in 
that unreal riot of color, which was al- 
ready fading into the night, made more 
difficult than it ever had been his reso- 
lution not to let her know what he felt 
for her till he had the prospect of an 
appointment where a woman could live. 
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She looked over her shoulder at him, 
and reined up to let him draw level, 
leaning back straight-armed to check 
her pony’s ardor, with a joyous supple- 
ness that almost brought her shoulders 
down upon his flanks. 

“What are you doing?” she asked, as 
he came abreast. 

“Looking at you,” he told her. 

“And thinking of something else?” 

“Thinking how bad it will be when 
you're gone.”’ 

“Oh, no, it won't,” she replied hard- 
ily. “Don’t pretend anything so unlike 
you! Your brain will be chock-full of 
fighting, and won’t have the tiniest cor- 
ner to spare for me.” 

“You'll be behind the fighting,’ he 
said gravely, “‘filling all the space there 
is. 

She had pulled up to walking pace, 
or to the nearest approach to it that her 
eager Arab would allow. She had felt 


already, in this first day on shore, Sar- 
rol’s growing absorption in the coming 
campaign, and realized that once he was 


immersed in its preparation she could 
count on only a distracted fraction of 
his thoughts. She was to remain but a 
fortnight in Sakhara, having to join at 
Aden the friends who were returning 
to their Nilghiri estates, and felt she 
could not go without a definite sense of 
Sarrol’s meaning. 

“A man like me has probably no busi- 
ness to think of anything else but his 
job, and how to do it,” he said. “But I 
learned to think of you so early, and 
you’ve meant from those early days the 
better doing of everything I’ve done, 
I grew to think of you in a proprietary 
sort of way without considering your 
side of it. I took you as one takes a 
Bible and Shakespeare campaigning, 
and I suppose I wrote as if I had about 
the same impersonal right to your good 
things as to theirs. Did I?” 

She turned her grave, lovely face to 
him, flushed with color. 

“About,” she smiled. ' 

“IT was so full of all you meant to 
me,” he said, “that I forgot you might 
possibly take a more personal interest 
in me than Jeremiah.” 


“T did, a little, in point of fact,” she 
smiled. 

“But all the while, from one little job 
and one little war to another, I was 
hoping to make you interested, only 
nothing seemed enough, nothing worth 
saying that it had been done for you.” 

“Poor, foolish man!” she murmured 
to her Arab’s roguish ears. 

“Then came Magaliland, and I saw 
there was big trouble in it, something 
worth offering you if I pulled it off, 
something that might extinguish me if 
I made a mull of it. And so I’ve wait- 
ed for a year, watching it. Afraid that, 
after all, the trouble might come too 
late for me; afraid, too, that my anx- 
iety to see it ripen might do something 
not quite disinterested to bring it to a 
head; and afraid, again, that, when it 
came to one, the people at home might 
just let it fester as they so nearly did.” 
Sarrol turned his face to her with a 
frank laugh. “It does sound sordid, 
telling it like this, and not a bit as it 
was, really; for when the thing began 
to move one forgot one’s own stake in 
it, and felt only what it meant to one’s 
country. Yet behind it all was always 
the thought of what it might mean to 
you—if I came out on the right side 
of it?” 

“Oh, Mark, Mark, Mark!” the girl 
groaned at him. “As if, even if there 
could be in such things for a woman 
a right side and a wrong, she wouldn't 
far sooner have the chances that the 
wrong side gave her.’ 

“The chances?” he queried. 

“Of showing him that there was at 
least one woman in the world who 
knew the worth of him; or, if that took 
too much pretending, that there was 
one woman who didn’t care what was 
the worth of him, so long as all of it 
was hers.” 

She spoke with clear, soft firmness, 
but with her eyes averted, and he did 
not reply for a moment, as though let- 
ting the cool sweetness of her assurance 
sink into him. 

“Yes,” he said, “I believe; but the 
more a man loves, the less he likes, or 
is likely, to offer the beaten remains of 
him to a woman. If ever he dares to 
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think himself good enough for her, it’s 
only of his very best self that he dares 
to think.” 

“Poor, foolish man!” she murmured, 
but to his ears this time. “As if to her 
loving there could be any self but the 
one!” 

“That’s fine of you, and of all women 
like you,” he said; “but a man, if it’s 
only from the primeval conceit at the 
core of him, can’t offer himself to a 
woman’s pity.’ 

“Oh, fool and blind!” she sighed. 
“Who spoke of her pity? It may be 
primeval conceit at the core of her, but 
how can she pity the man who has her 
love?” 

“That’s well said,” he answered, “but 
you see it’s only when he offers himself 
that he discovers what of hers he has. 
Till then he has only what he’s bring- 
ing her, and can you wonder if he 
doesn’t find that worthy ?” 

“He’s bringing love, he’s bringing 
himself! Oh, Mark, what does all the 
rest of the world matter ?” 

She had no chance of learning what 
answer he would have made to that, for 
Kent and her brother cantered up to 
them, and together they turned toward 
Sakhara, Armyn growing lyrical over 
the beauty of the evening, and pro- 
pounding a variety of philosophical ex- 
travagances on the moods of contrast 
which it suggested, 

So the week passed, with but little 
alteration. The weather became no hot- 
ter, but the southwest monsoon which 
blew uncertainly during the worst 
hours of the day made it seem more 
unbearable. 

The evening ride was their only re- 
laxation, and that had been largely 
taken up with inspection of animals, 
provisions, transport, and camps, and 
- no chance had occurred of renewing the 
conversation where on that first day it 
had been broken off. Laura even sus- 
pected him of protecting himself 
against its renewal by avoiding the op- 
portunities of being alone with her, as 
though he feared a recurrence of the 
weakness by which he had so nearly 
been betrayed, 


CHAPTER XI. 


Kent’s work in Aden, after he 
had conducted Laura there, and started 
her on her journey to her friends, 
carried him to the cable office, and 
there he was informed that a long 
communication had arrived the day be- 
fore from Downing Street for the resi- 
dent at Sakhara, which was being for- 
warded in the ordinary course by mail 
boat six days later. 

A good deal of roundabout conversa- 
tion followed concerning the dispatch, 
the chief clerk, who was new to the 
position, being manifestly afraid of re- 
vealing official secrets, and yet worried 
by the possible consequences of keep- 
ing them back for the mail. 

“Took here!’ exclaimed Kent at last, 
impatient of conventional palaver when 
something essential was plainly at staké. 
“I’m assistant political officer at Sak- 
hara, and I’m over here on business for 
the campaign this cable of yours re- 
fers to. It may be important that I 
should know what’s in it; it’s almost 
certain that Colonel Sarrol should re- 
ceive it with as little delay as possible. 
You seem to feel that?” The clerk 
agreed. “You say the driadne’s sailing 
to-night for Hailar, and might take me 
across with the admiral’s permission. 
Well, then, let’s put it to the admiral, 
or, if you'd prefer it, to the political 
resident. That will absolve you, and 
either of them can give a decision with- 
out revealing its contents.” 

The resident was chosen as arbiter, 
and a move was at once made to find 
him. He was a bluff soldier, big and 
bony, whom. no amount of training 
could have made a diplomatist. He lis- 
tened to the little clerk’s official expla- 
nations and hesitations, as one might to 
a small, interesting insect. 

“Quite right, my son, quite right,” he 
broke in. ‘Let me have a look at it.” 

The soldier read the telegram with a 
darkening face, and he began to re- 
lieve himself of language which was 
fortunately inaudible. 

“The sooner you get off the better, 
Kent,” he said, “I'll give you a note to 
the admiral. I shan’t tell you what’s in 
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this accursed screed; you can think the 
worst of it. But there’s nothing left 
for you to do here, though God knows 
what you can do in Sakhara.” 

He brought his fist down with a slam 
that almost split the table, and the terms 
in which he consigned the government 
to perdition seemed to Kent compre- 
hensive enough to meet any misde- 
meanor of which they might have been 
guilty ; but its whole-souled malediction, 
despite every allowanec for Luckon’s 
manner, filled him with gloomy antici- 
pations of the orders which he was car- 
rying to Sakhara. 

On presenting Luckon’s letter he 
found the admiral equally sympathetic, 
though the silent, restrained sailor ex- 
pressed his feelings differently ; and the 
Ariadne, off to suppress some gun-run- 
ning at Hailar, had orders to drop him 
at Sakhara on the way. His parting 
injunction, “Tell Colonel Sarrol to send 
word across to me if he wants support,” 
seemed to Kent even more disquieting 
than the soldier’s fury. 

Sarrol watched the cruiser approach 
next morning with no suspicion of what 
it brought him. He was too busy to 
observe it closely, but Armyn, watch- 
ing through a glass, reported Kent’s de- 
scent into the surfboat. 

“T say, I think I'll go down and meet 
him,” he said tentatively. 

Sarrol shook his head. “Whatever 
it is, you'll be none the better for hear- 
ing it a few moments sooner.” 

And so the two men worked on, Ar- 
myn having taken over the duties of the 
absent secretary, for whom, though on 
six months’ sick leave, no substitute had 
been found. The treasurer’s presence 
in Egypt, where he had gone to be mar- 
ried, adding greatly to the labors of 
those that remained. So a pony was 
all that went down for Kent, and he 
found the two men, with coats off, and 
bared arms moistening the blotting pa- 
per beneath them, bent over their work 
as he entered with his message. 

Armyn at once questioned him as to 
Laura’s safety, an anxiety to which 
Kent had not given a thought, but Sar- 
rol merely said “You’re back soon,” as 
he took the dispatch from him. 


He listened quietly to Kent’s expla- 
nations, and then read it through slow- 
ly without a word and with scarcely a 
change of countenance. 

“They’ve sold us,” was his simple 
comment, as he folded the paper and 
handed it back to Kent. 

Kent said scarcely more than his 
chief ; the news paralyzed him; it vital- 
ized Armyn. 

“The damned skunks!” he exclaimed 
succinctly. ‘What does that mean, 
Mark ?” 

Sarrol’s eyes came back from the sea 
over which they had been wandering. 

“Murder,” he said quietly; “murder 
and then revenge; the Liberal concep- 
tion of clemency. Where’s the Ariadne 
off to?” 

Kent told him. 

Then the talk turned on the dispatch. 
It announced that in consequence of an 
unfavorable debate in the House of 


Commons—it was really a Liberal out- 
burst against the expedition secretly en- 
gineered by Cyril Meldon—the govern- 


ment had decided to modify their plans, 
and the force to be sent to Colonel Sar- 
rol’s assistance would consist of the 
Tenth Battalion King’s African Rifles. 
He might also increase the Magali 
Camel Corps as previously arranged, 
and raise native levies to the number 
of five hundred. Colonel Sarrol was to 
make what arrangements he could for 
the final withdrawal of all troops to the 
coast, and the reduction of the troops 
in the country to its peace establish- 
ment at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. 

“When will that be, Mark?” asked 
Armyn cheerfully. 

“You must apply to Ugaz Jama,” re- 
plied Sarrol dryly. “It’s he who’s going 
to effect the reductions.” 

Kent stared at the retreating shape 
of the Ariadne. 

“What are you going to do?” he said. 

“There’s only one thing possible,” 
Sarrol replied. ‘Send every man we 
have up to Clancy, and try to hold old 
Jama while the tribes clear out.” 

“And suppose he goes for Sakhara 
instead?” Kent suggested. 
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“Then Sakhara will have to pay the 
price of the government’s folly.” 

Sarrol had no idea of waiting till his 
reénforcements arrived. He had al- 
ready found riders for all the camels he 
possessed, and he hammered the ele- 
ments of drill into them, while Kent 
organized their transport. No officers 
had been provided, and without special 
instructions he could hope for none 
from Aden; but he asked Clancy for 
any he could spare, and received from 
him the doctor and a second lieutenant. 
The doctor turned out to be a sports- 
man with a natural gift of authority, 
and was very soon able to take a hand 
in getting the men into shape, leaving 
Sarrol free to spend more time with the 
mounted levies he was raising. 

Meanwhile, when every one’s hands 
were full, and the heat of the monsoon 
was palpably advancing the exaspera- 
tion point, a fresh difficulty arrived. 

It came by the mail boat which would, 
but for Kent's interference, have 
brought the fatal dispatch. Armyn, 
watching the boat’s arrival through 


glasses, which formed, he declared, his 


one relaxation of the week, startled 
Kent by asking if Turner, the return- 
ing treasurer, was bringing his bride 
with him, 

“Good Lord, no!” said Kent fer- 
vently. 

“Well, he’s bringing some one,” Bur- 
goyne declared, “unless it’s some lady 
coming to rent a villa.” 

Kent took the glasses, but was able 
only to ascertain that there was a lady’s 
sunshade in the surfboat. 

“Tt can’t be Mrs. Turner,” he argued; 
“she’s keeping house, I know, for her 
father—who’s D. G. of revenue at Cairo 
—till Turner’s time is up here. Besides 
there are no quarters for her, and T. 
knows it.” 

“May be the wife of one of the sol- 
dier men? Or,” he added hopefully to 
the shaken discouragement of Kent’s 
head, ‘“‘some one who ought to be.” 

“Such things don’t happen in Sak- 
hara,” said Kent conclusively. “Few 
women want delivery of a husband 
here. Well, we must have a cart for 
the lady, whoever she is.” 


But Armyn interposed as he was leav- 
ing the room. 

“Tl go,” he said. “This intrigues - 
me, and you’ve more work than I, This 
may make a demand on one’s imagina- 
tion.” 

“Quite right if you mean I haven't 
one,’ Kent conceded, and proved it by 
sitting down again at once to work, and 
not casting another glance in the direc- 
tion of the intruder. 

Meanwhile Armyn arrived on his 
pony at the jetty before the surfboats 
came alongside, after calling out the 
ambulance cart to follow him. 

He gained nothing from his punc- 
tuality, however, for the sunshade was 
interposed between him and its bearer. 
He had, however, his fill of amazement 
when she came up the steps of the jetty, 
and he found Miriam Court in front of 
him. 

Though she looked extraordinarily 
reserved and collected, Armyn could see 
that the strain of the adventure had told 
on her tremendously, and on catching 
sight 6f him she lost all control of what 
she was going to say, an just clasped 
his hand and held it, looking appre- 
hensively, like a frightened child, into 
his face, and breathed his name with a 
relief that was inexpressible. 

“But, my dear child, what have you 
done?” he murmured. 

“T’ve come to you, Armyn; I couldn’t 
help it,” she faltered. “I knew you'd 
be angry and want to send me back, 
but I couldn't go on living after you 
were gone; I tried to, indeed, I did; but 
it was too awful.” 

“Dear soul, but what are we to do for 
you? There’s no place here that you 
can stay. There’s only the fort and the 
residency, but we’re all men; my sister 
was there, but she left a few days ago.” 

Her face showed relief at that. 

“Tsn’t there a woman in the whole of 
Sakhara ?” she asked incredulously. 

“Yes, there’s a Frenchwoman, a Ma- 
dame Hoste,” he said. “But come out 
of the sun; it’s killing hot; you must 
come and lunch at the residency.” 

He showed her into the camel cart, 
and made the acquaintance of Mr. Tur- 
ner, a glum, dull-faced man, who had 
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landed with her, and was looking after 
the luggage. 

When he rejoined her in the cart she 
was sitting with her eyes fixed open 
and downcast, her hands folded in her 
lap, evidently very tired. 

lie began to explain carefully to her 
the condition of affairs in Sakhara, and 
she listened patiently to the end. 

“I knew you wouldn’t want me here,” 
she replied quietly when he concluded, 
“and that it might put you against me 
altogether, so do you suppose I should 
have come if I could have possivly 
helped it? Of course I can’t stay if 
you won't have me, but I shall know it 
means that you don’t want me any 
more, and [ shall drown myself going 
back to Aden.” 

There could be no question but that 
she meant it. There was no passion in 
her speech, only a beaten acceptance of 
the inevitable. Armyn had had experi- 
ence of her irrevocables, and knew how 
little common sense and her own in- 
terest had to do with them; once her 
resolve was made there was an end to 
reason, 

“Dearest,” he said tenderly, laying his 
hand on hers, “you can’t imagine what 
a delight it would be to have you here; 
if only it could be managed. But 

“Armyn,” she murmured, leaning 
against him, ignoring utterly his in- 
tended argument, ‘it is good to be with 
you again.” 





“Poor little thing!” he whispered, 
soothing her. ‘You've had a bad time?” 
Kent had almost forgotten the ex- 
istence of a lady in the boat when 


Armyn introduced her. 

“Miss Court thought of staying at 
the Grand Hotel,” he explained cheer- 
fully, “but I think we ought to be able 
to find her more comfortable quarters. 
Meanwhile I'll see if the room my sis- 
ter had is ready for you.” 

He came back to Kent, when he had 
shown her the room, with a blankness 
of countenance which proclaimed the 
dearth of profitable expedient behind it. 

Sarrol came in at that moment, and 
Armyn bluntly broke the news to him. 
“You must get her to go back at 


once,” Mark said simply. “We can’t 
have women here now.” 

“No good!” said Armyn, shaking his 
head. “If you force her to leave, she'll 
drown herself between this and Aden.” 

“My dear boy, you mustn't take a 
threat like that seriously,” Sarrol re- 
plied. 

“I take it so seriously that if you 
think she ought to go I must go with 
her.” 

There was no mistaking his con- 
vinced determination. To let him go 
would mean doubtless a marriage with 
Miriam, and Sarrol could not think of 
facing Laura if he were to be the cause 
of that. 

“What do you propose?” he asked. 

“I’m going with your permission to 
ask Madame Hoste to take her in.” 

Miriam herself reappeared at that 
moment, and shook hands with Sarrol. 
Every one found the position difficult ; 
the girl especially. Her natural shy- 
ness leaving her at the mercy of a situ- 
ation from which it ought to have saved 
her; as happens frequently to those in 
whom shyness and passion are allied. 

Sarrol, however, whom Miriam 
chiefly feared, proved the most helpful, 
treating her advent there as: a quite 
ordinary occurrence. 

“I'm afraid you've chosen the wrong 
time to see Sakhara, Miss Court,” he 
said, “because we're sending all the 
picturesque soldiers out of it, and don’t 
1 


even know how long the unpicturesque 
ones, like ourselves, will be allowed to 
stay. Also, it’s rather hot, isn’t it?” 


She looked at him with intense grati- 
tude in her strangely searching eyes. 
She found it so oppressively difficult to 
say things that put people, including 
herself, at their ease, that she always 
warmed to every exposition of the fac- 
ulty. And to-day she felt so apprehen- 
sively uncomfortable. 

She knew that the reason of her be- 
ing there, of her having violated every 
maidenly tradition in pursuing the man 
she loved half round the world, was 
known to her hosts, and a sudden hor- 
ror at all she had done and endured for 
love made it painful to face even their 
kindliest glances. 
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She was dressed in the very simplest 
of embroidered muslins, that fitted to 
perfection her immaculate figure, and 
wore a big soft Tegal straw over her 
flaming hair, which lit with its aureole 
splendors the simplicity of her white- 
ness. 

The presence of the returned treas- 
urer at lunch helped the situation in 
one way if it involved it in another, and 
gave Miriam an opportunity of learn- 
ing, during his enlightenment, how 
serious was the situation into which she 
had thrust herself. 

Gustavus Turner took it very seri- 
ously indeed, even without Sarrol’s in- 
tentions being fully disclosed to him. 

It was he alone, Miriam noticed, who 
launched the needful anathemas at the 
government, the other men supplying 
the furnace of his wrath with fresh 
fuel throughout the meal, with, she sus- 
pected, a humorous appreciation of his 
apprehensions and his eloquence. 

He went on to his house after lunch, 
Sarrol and Kent returned to work, and 
Armyn was left with Miriam. 

“Now, then,” he said, with mock se- 
verity, “I’ve got to be told all about it.” 

She shook her head in the old slow, 
decided way. 

“I can’t yet,” she answered. It was 
still all too near, the despair and the 
struggle; she did not dare to look back 
at it. “Armyn, what are you going to 
do with me?” 

“Going to ask Madame Hoste if she 
will take you in. They’re good souls, 
and will probably be only too delighted 
to have you.” 

She asked how far off the house was, 
and, when he told her, pleaded: 

“But, if I’m living with these people 
a mile away, what good shall I get of 
being here?” 

“My dear,” he explained patiently, 
“our military and political credit is 
shortly going to sink very low in Lon- 
don; and it’s absolutely essential we 
should keep up our moral end. When 
a man’s down, there’s no boot for 
trampling him out of recognition to be 
compared with one that can be filched 
from a woman, I’m not going to see 
the public using you to get home on 


poor old Sarrol’s face. He stands I:tile 
enough chance as it is of ever being 
forgiven.” 

Miriam knew that she was up against 
an argument which to Armyn’s under- 
standing did not admit of discussion. 
She must hope for some other opening. 

“When are you going to Madame 
Hoste’s ?” she inquired. 

“At once,” he said. 

He was not looking forward to the 
interview. There was, from the French 
point of view, only one way in which 
Miriam’s advent could be explained, 
and to avoid all suspicion of that he de- 
cided to describe her as his fiancée, and 
to explain that she expected to find his 
sister still in Sakhara. 

Madame Hoste was as kind as he 
expected, and suppressed a consuming 
curiosity with the grateful tact of her 
people, which made him more conscious 
of it than any expression. The coming 
of a lovely English girl under such cir- 
cumstances seemed a Heaven-sent ex- 
citement to unromantic Sakhara, and 
she put “Sans Souci” at her disposal 
with an even greater pleasure than she 
could express to Burgoyne. 

The chief inconvenience in the ar- 
rangement was that the Hostes spoke 
even less English than Miriam’s few 
and unsatisfactory words of schoolgirl 
French. That, however, gave Armyn 
an excuse for seeing a good deal of 
“Sans Souci,” and he pointed out to 
Miriam that one of the unexpected ad- 
vantages of Sakhara was the opportu- 
nity of acquiring there a Parisian 
accent. 

Miriam’s powers of acquisition 
proved to be small, and they were ham- 
pered by her desire to be with Armyn. 
When she was not with him, she was 
so consumed with longing that she 
could think of nothing else. 

Armyn, and she knew it, did all he 
could for her. He was working him- 
self thin to avoid reducing the time he 
gave to Sarrol by that which Miriam 
claimed, rising a couple of hours earlier 
to square the account; but he was quite 
aware that she was not satisfied, and 
that her eyes were heavy with the re- 
proaches which she withheld. 
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Yet, though he had thus to pay more 
for her than he had ever imagined 
a woman's companionship could be 
worth, he had never loved her so en- 
thrallingly, proof of which he gave in 
a suggestion which he presently made 
to her one evening, when they were 
seated on the residency roof watching 
the glow of sunset spreading veils of 
gold over the dismal town and the bar- 
ren landward spaces. 

She had been telling him for the 
twentieth time that she could not bear 
being away from him any longer. 

“Well, marry me,” he said. 

She shook her head sadly. 

“I didn’t come here for that,” she 
answered, 

“Never mind,” he responded cheer- 
fully; “make the best of the necessity 
now you're here. We can’t go on as we 
are; it’s killing both of us. There’s no 
fun in that; Heaven knows one has to 
die early enough, anyhow. Even if we 
get through this, it will be no better 
when we're home again. You're not 
the sort that forgets a man you've once 
given your heart to, and I don’t believe 
any man who loved you would ever 
want another woman. I doubt if you'd 
even care to go back to things as they 
were before, and all the difficulties 
would go on increasing. It could not 
really be happiness for either of us.” 

“You didn’t want to marry me when 
you were at home,” she reminded him. 

“No, I didn't,” he agreed. “I thought 
the other way would be more fun, and 
I had rather sordid views of personal 
happiness which Sakhara is very kindly 
dredging out of me.” 

“You're learning a lot,” she smiled. 

“Well,” he said, “it doesn’t really 
amount to much, though it takes one 
some time learning it. I funked any 
sort of marriage—especially the sort 
that would upset my comfortable, lazy 
way of living. \Well, that’s upset now by 
the discovery that the uncomfortable 
ways are much more fun, I shan’t go 
back to it, anyhow, whether or not you 
agree to assist me to another amusing 
discomfort, so there won't be anything 
I can reproach you with, if that’s what 
you're afraid of.” 


She shook her head again slowly. 

“It’s all right here,” she said, “but I 
think you'd soon be tired of it when 
you got home.” 

“Who says I’m going home?’ he ral- 
lied her. ‘Not for long, at any rate; 
home’s fatal for men like me. The sort 
of shrimp I am wants open water. I 
believe that’s what you’re shying at; the 
discomforts of a working wife.” 

The very title shook her with a long, 
quivering sigh, but he could not prevail 
against her sense of honor. She had 
not come out after him to lure a pro- 
posal of marriage out of his loneliness, 
and she was not going back a jot from 
that unconditional offer of herself on 
which their past happiness had been 
based. To all his pressure she would 
concede no more than a promise to 
marry him, if he still wanted her six 
months after he left Sakhara. 

“Then, forever and ever,” he said, as 
he kissed her. 

“No! You're mine now and for- 
ever, anyhow,” she murmured with 
such certainty of conviction that he 
felt the bond through all his being; 
“however little you may seem to be 
mine to-night.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


With all his dispositions made, Sar- 
rol tendered his resignation as British 
resident at Sakhara. 

The document in which he gave his 
reasons was as respectful as he could 
make it, but must have provided ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable reading for the 
minister to whom it was addressed. It 
was written so temperately yet so in- 
cisively that not only would it have 
been impossible to make a_ political 
point from its publication, but it was 
clearly impossible that its damning in- 
dictment should be published at all. 

Very shortly after the dispatch of 
Sarrol’s final dispositions to the colo- 
nial office, news was brought to Sak- 
hara that Ugaz Jama was concentrat- 
ing his forces in front of Ber, the most 
southerly post which the African Rifles 
were holding, apparently with the ob- 
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ject of making a direct invasion of the 
friendlies’ territory. 

Sarrol had instructed Colonel Clancy 
not to attempt the defense of Ber, nor 
to hold on to it long enough for the 
force there to be surrounded; but the 
threat was so rapidly developed that 
Clancy was obliged to march half a bat- 
talion from Keramleh to extricaté the 
garrison. 

Arrived at Ber, they found no sign of 
the enemy, who, melting as mysterious- 
ly as he came together, had disappeared 
into the Daura. Clancy reénforced the 
garrison and withdrew with three com- 
panies to Keramleh, where he learned 
that, in his absence, a considerable force 
of the enemy had broken through to- 
ward Sakhara, and that Durdur had 
been attacked. His orders in such a 


case were to remain on the defensive 
till the enemy’s intentions were more 
fully declared, and two days later he 
found the defensive imposed on his 
weakened garrison by the enemy’s ap- 
pearance in force between himself and 


Durdur. By these means the ugaz 
contrived to tie up the entire force, 
as Sarrol foresaw he might, if he were 
strong enough, but he would not dare 
to pass across the line thus held into 
the friendlies’ country, and the only 
objectives which remained for him were 
the capture of the three forts, an enter- 
prise most unlikely to appeal to him, 
and an attack upon Sakhara. 

Sakhara held a joyous promise of 
loot, if he only had the pluck to take 
the risks of finding an unknown force 
arrived there from oversea, against 
which no reconnoissance could insure 
him. 

The first news of the ugaz’s inten- 
tion was brought to Sarrol by a run- 
ner from Durdur the evening after 
Jama’s force had been seen on the north 
side of the line of posts. 

Steps were at once taken to concen- 
trate all the fighting men in the fort 
and the residency blockhouse, and to 
put the residency itself in a state of 
defense. 

Armyn rode off at once to bring the 
Hostes and Miriam into the residency. 
Miriam had been in despair at the pros- 


pect of an evening away from him, and 
leaped delightedly at any event which 
would domicile her at the residency ; the 
threatening danger did not weigh with 
her at all. 

On Emile Hoste it had an effect alto- 
gether different. The little man was 
completely upset by Armyn’s news and 
the likelihood of battle before his very 
eyes. His wife, who took the whole 
affair with complete philosophy, at last 
so far reduced him to reason as was 
represented by a despairing passivity 
which permitted his conveyance pres- 
ently by the cart which Armyn had 
commandeered. 

Sarrol was engaged in an anxious 
consultation with Kent as to the fate 
of the hospital, which occupied a posi- 
tion on the farther side of the residency 
from the fort. It had been intended to 
evacuate it if danger threatened, but it 
held now three serious cases, one of 
them an English officer, which could 
not be moved without the gravest risk, 
and it was finally decided to intrench 
it hastily, and hold it with a small force. 
The nurses had been consulted, and 
they declined absolutely to leave the 
building until the last patient had been 
removed. 

They had a hasty and rather op- 
pressive meal, and, after it, Kent left 
to take command of the fort, Armyn 
going with him as far as the hospital 
to bring back lint and bandages. 

He found the young doctor, who had 
landed with the Tenth Rifles a week 
before and been detained at Sakhara 
for the serious cases, at the hospital, 
so completely absorbed in his work that 
he took no interest in the situation, ex- 
cept to express disapproval of the in- 
trenchment scheme as likely to keep his 
patients awake. 

Armyn had liked the little he had 
seen of the quiet-voiced surgeon, who 
had taken up his unexpected work at 
the hospital without any seeming con- 
cern in his surroundings, and who now 
was holding the post assigned to him 
against death with the same indiffer- 
ence to men’s fortunes elsewhere on the 
field, though his own life hung on 
them; and he found the same restful 
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independence of fate in the four black- 
robed, slim-footed sisters, with the soft 
brogue in their Irish voices, their kind, 
plain faces framed by the stiff, white 
coif, and the peace of God in their 
honest eyes. 

Armyn felt the upholding sense of 
it as, with a bale of first-aid appliances 
over his shoulder, he got again upon 
his pony and took his way back through 
the dark toward the ghostly whiteness 
of the residency walls. 

As he approached the residency he 
was conscious of sound and movement 
in the darkness ahead of him, which 
became defined presently as the move- 
ment of horses’ feet in the sand, and 
took shape as a large, scattered body 
of horsemen trying to get itself into 
some sort of order. 

He skirted the disorder to find Sar- 
rol adjusting the front of it into the 
semblance of a column which was be- 
ginning to move along the road. He 
was treating the huddle of men and 
horses as the most absolute common- 
place, and explained to Armyn, between 
his orders, that news had been brought 
in that one part of Jama’s force was 
camping some thirty miles away, and 
that he meant if possible to surprise it 
at dawn. 

“I'll come with you,” exclaimed Ar- 
myn joyfully, “as soon as I gird on my 
armor!” 

But Mark demurred. 

“No,” he said, “I want you at the 
residency. Young Lee’s in charge till 
I get back, but he'll need help, and 
there’s only Turner to give it. We may 
pull this thing off or we mayn’t; and 
if we don’t you'll be needed all the 
more. I haven’t had time to write to 
Laura; you'll let her know how it was, 
if we don’t get through.” 

For the first time, despite Sarrol’s 
matter-of-fact air, Armyn realized the 
seriousness of the thing before him. 
There was the shadow of death in his 
light reference to not getting through, 
and his unsentimental farewell to the 
woman who loved him. 

He found Miriam expecting his re- 
turn with tense anxiety; the shadow 
had fallen upon her, too. 


“Armyn,” she asked gravely, “do 
you feel as if something dreadful was 
going to happen?” 

“Not a bit,” he replied lightly. “I 
feel as if we were going to have the 
time of our lives in this little fort, with 
all the savage virtues surging about it 
and being mowed down by Maxims. It 
ought to be something like an experi- 

9 
ence. 

“I don’t think we'll ever see Colonel 
Sarrol again,” she announced pro- 
phetically. 

“IT bet you a kiss we'll see him to- 
morrow,” he rejoined, “Hello, Lee!” 
he exclaimed, as the young soldier en- 
tered the dimly lit room. “I was to re- 
port to you and get a job.” 

“Come along,” replied the youngster 
cheerily. “I can give you six.” 

They went off together, and Miriam, 
drawing the bundle Armyn had brought 
under the lamp, opened it, and began 
to sort its contents. The sight of the 
lint, bandages, and tourniquets, reeking 
of iodoform, though they stood for 
wounds and death, steadied her curi- 
ously, so that when Madeleine Hoste 
entered presently accompanied by her 
despondent spouse, there was no change 
to be seen in her usual restraint of 
manner. 

Madeleine helped her to make up the 
first-aid equipment into separate pack- 
ages, while Emile looked gloomily on in 
silence from a disfant chair, his body 
bent forward, his hands pressed be- 
tween his knees. There was little said, 
and that little not completely under- 
stood, and Armyn, returning at mid- 
night, was struck by the contrast of the 
two quiet working women, and the col- 
lapsed idleness of the man. 

“Bedtime,” he exclaimed, with paren- 
tal authority, “we've got to keep fresh 
for to-morrow. We're doing the night 
in watches,” he explained to Miriam 
as the others departed, “‘and I turn out 
at four, so one mustn’t lose one of the 
golden minutes. You'll probably want 
them, too,” he continued, linking his 
arm in hers as he led her from the 
room, “if things come off as they’re 
expected to.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


The dawn came to an anxious com- 
munity at Sakhara. Of the three de- 
fenses which the British force was 
holding, the fort, under Kent's com- 
mand, lay nearest to the town, being 
just on its outskirts. The residency, 
on slightly higher ground, was some 
thousand yards to the westward, and 
the hospital at the same level about 
five hundred yards farther on; all three 
being near the center of the bay, and 
none more than two hundred yards 
from the water. An attack therefore 
could only be developed from the land 
ward side, and the presence of a single 
cruiser would have been sufficient to 
secure the safety of all three positions. 

But no means existed for sending a 
message to Aden during the monsoon, 
save by the weekly steamer, and there 
was no certainty of any assistance be- 
ing forthcoming there; indeed the en- 
tire squadron had left a fortnight ear- 
lier for the gulf. The weekly steamer 
was not due till the morrow, and would 
take another day to carry the news 
over, so that four days at least must 
pass before help could be expected, and 
by that time all that was left of Sak- 
hara might be a heap of ashes. 

Though little was known of Sarrol’s 
intentions, it was felt that he would not 
have attempted so desperate an enter- 
prise had he not felt that the security 
of Sakhara depended on its success. To 
deplete the place of more than half its 
defenders in order to throw some six 
hundred native horsemen, unreliable 
fighters at the best of times, against the 
unknown thousands of the enemy, was 
a forlorn hope that required for its 
justification a situation of which it was 
not encouraging to think. 

Lunch, despite Armyn’s smiles and 
lightheartedness, was a_ rather 
serious meal at the residency. Expec- 
tation of Sarrol’s success was at its 
utmost ebb, and failure meant almost 
inevitable extinction. About an hour 
later, the flags at the fort, instead of the 
oft-repeated query, announced the ar- 
rival of a scout reporting the appear- 
ance of a hostile force some ten miles 


a 
] 


Lee’s 


south of the town. The scout’s adjec- 
tives seemed to have been exhausted in 
describing its proportions. 

Lee, after discussion with Armyn, 
took counsel by flag with Kent as to 
the advisability of putting the women 
on board a buggala. They could ride 
out the night in the harbor, and the 
mail boat in the morning would pick 
them up. To the suggestion, which was 
a confession of despair, Kent agreed. 
Hle also warned Lee to be ready, if 
any tarther advance of Jama’s was re- 
ported before Sarrol put in an appear- 
ance, to withdraw the remnant of the 
residency garrison to the fort, bring- 
ing everything at the hospital with him. 

The first part of the proposal was 
promptly settled by the ladies bluntly 
declining to take to the water on any 
sort of pretext. Gustavus Turner 
urged them anxiously to go, and prof- 
fered himself as escort if they feared 
to trust themselves to the natives. 

“We're not afraid of them, or of 
anything else, Mr. Turner,” said 
Miriam shortly. “Why should we 
mind dying any more than you?” 

“I’m sure you don't,” he returned 
affably, “but you must remember what 
would be thought of Englishmen who 
exposed their womenfolk unduly to 
danger.” 

“It's Colonel Sarrol who has exposed 
she retorted, “and he’s dead ap- 
parently; but, whether he is or isn’t, 
I’m sure t rap what 


us.” 


he doesn’t care a 
people think of him.” 

Turner shrugged his round 
‘ould you do with a 
the chance 
secure at sea 


(Giustavus 
what 
woman like that H« 
f spending the night 
slipping from him, but he tried to put 
safety persuasively to Madeleine Hoste 
in his clumsy French. Madame shook 
her head and looked hopelessly at Ar- 
myn, who interpreted. 

Her answer was less caustic, but even 
more conclusive than Miriam’s, and 
there was a look in her outraged eye 
that spoke of a scarcely escaped con- 
tempt. 

“If you were to lie out in a buggala 
Mr. Turner,” young Lee suggested, 
“you might be able to persuade the 


shoulders ; 


sa W 
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mail to-morrow to put off for Aden the 
moment it arrives. You might be the 
means of saving us.” 

Armyn smiled at the speaker’s guile, 
understanding his anxiety to be rid of 
the man, in a sense his superior officer, 
who might display the white feather at 
a critical moment. 

Turner demurred, and Armyn added 
his persuasions. 

The treasurer, to use his own lan- 
guage, yielded in the end to pressure. 
Emile Hoste, the situation volubly ex- 
plained to him, gave Turner’s retiring 
form a glance which stirred Armyn’s 
mind with amused admiration. 

The little Frenchman might be a 
coward, he could make no concealment 
of it; but he was not going to behave 
like one. 

Lee, watching Turner from _ the 
housetop, breathed a deep satisfaction, 
and laughed, meeting Armyn’s eyes. 

Armyn was searching the coast line 
with his glasses beyond the abandoned 
lighthouse to the west. 

“There’s something that looks like 
smoke over there,” he said, handing 
them to Lee. 

The other took a long look, carefully 
readjusted them, and looked again. 

“Dust!” he declared at last. “And 
horse dust by the look of it.” 

He signaled the discovery to Kent, 
warned all his stations, and tried to 
rouse the apprehension of the hospital, 
where there was no one who could read 
his flags. Kent reported in turn that 
the enemy’s force to the southward was 
again upon the move, advancing to- 
ward Sakhara. 

Miriam, her elbows on the sand-bag 
revetment, her eyes fixed on the filmy 
column of dust in the distance, leaned 
against Armyn, who was again watch- 
ing it through his glasses. 

“What do you really think. about it, 
dear?” she asked. “Is this going to be 
the end for us all?” 

He looked into her troubled eyes, 
and the clear, laughing light was quite 
gone out of his; but there was neither 
caviling nor confusion in the gravity 
which had replaced it. 

“Tt all depends, I suppose,” he said 





gently, ‘on what there may be under 
that dust. If only it’s the dear old Sap- 
per we may make a fight for it. 
Miriam, are you afraid of death?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t want to die. 
Do you?” she asked. 

“[ never wanted not to more in all 
my life,” he said, with a deep breath. 

He felt Lee’s hand on his shoulder. 

“That’s the colonel,” said the soldier 
quietly, pointing to the increasing col- 
umn of dust. 

It was Miriam who replied with a 
steadiness which surprised him: 

“Are you sure of it, Mr. Lee?” 

“Certain!” he replied, handing Ar- 
myn the signaling telescope, with which 
he had made the discovery. ‘Those 
are our chaps, but how many may be 
left of them’s another matter.” 

The course of an anxious but elated 
hour revealed to the watchers that 
whatever may have been  Sarrol’s 
losses, and they were evidently consid- 
erable, his force was far from crippled, 
and closer inspection showed _ that 
though the troopers came along slowly 
they were not riding like beaten men, 
and no man can look the part better 
when he is beaten than the Magali 
horseman. Before they had come so 
far, Sarrol’s figure had been made out 
at the head of the column, and the 
news was acknowledged with prolonged 
yells of satisfaction from the African 
Rifles, which attested the fighting es- 
teem in which the resident was held by 
the men under him. 

Kent mounted his pony, and came 
across to the residency, and with 
Armyn and a couple of Sarrol’s order- 
lies rode out to meet the returning 
force. 

The turban Sarrol had improvised 
and used as a bandage was soaked with 
blood from a wound in his head, and 
it was evidently only with an effort that 
he sat erect in the saddle. 

“What have you been up to?” asked 
Armyn, greeting him. “We thought 
they'd finished you.” 

“We got to them at dawn,” said Sar- 
rol briefly, “all comfortably asleep, ex- 
pecting nothing. We made half a ring 
round them, and shot them down for 
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full five minutes, running mad _ like 
rabbits; and then chased them a dozen 
miles when they collected their wits 
enough to run away. We drove them 
into the sea, and there they had to turn 
and face us, and, beat as they were, 
gave us a hard fight before we finished 
them. We've lost about two hundred, 
I'm afraid; but they’re practically 
wiped out. We must have left three 
hundred of them dead on the seashore 
alone.” 

“You're wounded?” asked Kent anx- 
iously. 

“Yes; I missed a chap with a spear 
at close quarters. What's become of 
Jama? It wasn’t his lot we licked.” 

Kent told him. 

Sarrol looked 
bloodstained column of 
him. 

“Not many of these chaps good for 
another bout at present,” he said re- 
gretfully. “How about your men, 
Kent?” 

But Kent favored no further aggres- 
sion; his military mind was essentially 
defensive, the more so when opposing 
a savage foe at a great disadvantage in 
numbers. 

The troops at the hospital hailed the 
victors as they passed, and the resi- 
dency, to the defense of which most of 
them had been allotted, gave them a 
great reception. 

Miriam was waiting at the loopholed 
door, and offered her hand to Sarrol 
shyly. She was horrified by his blood- 
stained face, and wanted to wash and 
bandage it at once, but Sarrol, who as- 
sured her smilingly that he had no need 
of attention, neither ate nor washed till 
he had written an account for Clancy 
of the progress of affairs, instructing 
him to demonstrate at once against 
Jama’s right flank with all the troops 
he could spare for the purpose. Armyn 
begged to be allowed to carry the dis- 
patch to Durdur. 

“What! And miss everything here?” 
asked Sarrol diplomatically. 

“T’d get there and back in a day with 
a couple of horses,” Armyn urged. 

“No, nor in two,” said Sarrol, “with 
any of our ponies.” Then, as he per- 


tired, 
behind 


round at the 
nen 


sisted: “Get Miss Court's permission, 
and you shall have mine.” 

The challenge brought him an unex- 
pected visitor; Miriam, rather harassed, 
but less shy than she had ever seemed 
before, appearing five minutes later. 

“Do you want Mr. Burgoyne to go 
to Durdur?” she asked. 

“Not in the least,” he said. 

“Thanks. Now I'm going to do your 
head.” . 

Sarrol looked suddenly up at her, 
amused at her acquired boldness, which 
had the sort of bizarre becomingness 
which it occasionally has on the shy. 
He laughed at her concern for him, 
saying that he would get his bearer to 
give him a wash and brush up pres- 
ently, but he yielded in the end to her 
importunity, seeing that, anxious as she 
was to be of use, it cost her something 
to urge her services. 

She was horrified at the sight of the 
wound which had cut for several inches 
through the scalp, and felt deadly sick 
when it began to bleed afresh under her 
ministrations. 

“T say,” remarked Sarrol presently, 
his head over a basin, warned by her 
hesitations, “do you know anything 
about first aid?” 

“No, nothing at all,” she admitted 
simply. 

“Well, you can take it from my ig- 
norance,” he said, “that a more drastic 
treatment won't do any harm. Get it 
clean, however severe you have to be.” 

“I’m afraid of hurting you,” she 
murmured. 

“You must get over that,” he laughed, 
“or you'll never make a surgeon.” 

She got over it, though much against 
her inclination; and, when it came to 
tying up the wound, Sarrol reaped the 
advantage of her deft fingers and the 
little knowledge she had acquired from 
the “surgical aid” which Kent had lent 
her, and at the end of the operation 
they were better friends than months 
of conventional life would have made 
them; indeed, Sarrol had taken a real 
liking for the character that lay be- 
neath her shy brusqueness, a charac- 
ter which, in its courage, its determina- 
tion, its indifference to opinion, resem- 
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bled his own; and she had discovered 
the kindness and simplicity which lay 
beneath the stern ideals of duty by 
which she had been estranged. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Kent had declared from his knowl- 
edge of the Magali character that no 
attack was likely to be made that even- 
ing, and none was certainly to be an- 
ticipated that night, but Sarrol’s victory 
had an effect the reverse of the ex- 
pected, and revealed in Jama the quali- 
ties of a real soldier. 

The news of the reverse his left 
wing had suffered was -brought to the 
ugaz early in the afternoon by fugi- 
tives from the first attack, who did not 
know how completely disastrous had 
been its consequences. The news had 
stung the ugaz to fury, but it did not 
frighten him in the least, nor blunt the 
edge of his military perception. Judg- 
ing from his knowledge of his own 
kind, he realized that a hard-won vic- 
tory would be just as fatal to the im- 
mediate vigilance of the British force 
as defeat, and made up his mind to 
march at once upon Sakhara and at- 
tack its defenders while they were still 
relaxed by a sense of security. 

He had, however, in Kent and Sar- 
rol, fighters against him as wary and 
more experienced than himself, and, 
though Sarrol was the only member of 
the force he had led who was not 
asleep within an hour of its return, 
there was no slackening in the keen- 
ness of the outlook kept upon the pos- 
sible directions from which an attack 
might be expected. 

So, shortly before five o'clock, a 
dark mass was detected moving behind 
the last roll of ground which could 
longest conceal from detection an ap- 
proach from the south, and a few min- 
utes later it emerged into sight as a 
body of some three thousand spear- 
men which came straight for Sakhara 
at a good pace. 

Shortly after, seven or eight hun- 
dred horsemen put in appearance some 
five miles farther to the west, having 
evidently made a detour in order to 


support the spearmen by a distracting 
attack from a different direction. 

Sarrol had given the most stringent 
orders against the use of ammunition 
at any but decisive ranges, and both 
bodies were permitted to advance to 
a point which apparently encouraged 
their belief that their advent had es- 
caped the defenders’ observation; the 
horsemen heading for the residency 
and the spearmen for the fort, no de- 
fense of the hospital apparently being 
expected. 

The horsemen were about five hun- 
dred yards the farther from their ob- 
jective, but they were the first to come 
on, and it was the clatter of the horse 
hoofs over the shingle as they sprang 
suddenly to a gallop which warned the 
residency of their intention to attack. 

The absolute silence with which their 
sudden and unconcealed advance had 
been greeted for its first three hundred 
yards evidently inspired their com- 
rades with the liveliest hopes of finding 
the defenses unmanned or abandoned, 
for, raising a yell as the horsemen 
passed them, they charged for the fort. 
They had covered another two hun- 
dred yards before, almost simultane 
ously, the residency and fort opened 
fire, and such was the impetus they had 
acquired, that, notwithstanding the first 
deadly scythe of bullets, the mass still 
surged forward, tumbling, like the 
foam of a broken wave, over the bodies 
which had fallen in front of it. 

The spearmen picked themselves up 
and came on again, yelling furioush 
those in rear pressing the front for 
ward; but a second volley struck them 
before they were well into their stride, 
and, ere they had recovered from that. 
the Maxim swept to and fro across 
their front with a stammering spray of 
lead that cut a savage pattern out of 
the packed mass, which did not wait 
the slaughter of a second belt, but 
checked, spread, and fled in all direc- 
tions; the jet of bullets sweeping after 
them till their scattered ranks no longer 
offered a profitable target. 

To the horsemen the residency’s first 
volley had proved even more disas- 
trous, the falling horses bringing others 
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down on top of them, and the Maxim 
opened on struggling heaps of men and 
horses, the horses beating out the lives 
of those below them in their frantic 
efforts to escape. Owing to the greater 
confusion, there was no sort of a rally, 
the force dispersing as soon as it could 
check its pace and turn its back to the 
enemy, the rifles continuing to bring 
the fugitives down for a full half min- 
ute after the attack faltered. 

It was as complete a repulse as could 
have been desired, but the attack could 
not be taken too seriously. It was evi- 
dently rather Jama’s idea of a recon- 
noissance in force, and was not expect- 
ed to be successful unless it proved to 
be a surprise. 

Kent signaled his conjecture to the 
residency that the real attack was likely 
to be delivered in the morning as soon 
as it was light, a surmise which agreed 
with Sarrol’s expectations, 

It was a queer little dinner party at 
the residency that evening; the tension 
of the day’s anxiety telling on every one 
in a different manner and degree. Sar- 
rol was silent, evidently worn out by 
want of sleep, loss of blood, the long, 
forced march, and the day’s fighting; 
his face was very pale even against its 
white bandage, and there were dark 
hollows under his eyes. [Emile Hoste 
burst from spaces of gloomy brooding 
into voluble high spirits, relapsing again 
into invertebrate collapse like a discon- 
Armyn, though he 
unquestion- 


nected marionette. 
miled none the was 
ibly quieter than usual, and only Lee 
of the men was his customary cheerful 


less, 


and talkative self. 

The two women showed much less 
sign of strain. Madeleine MHoste’s 
large, motherly, bohemian manner un- 
derwent no change at all, and Miriam’s 
quietness was happy where before it 
had been shy. 

\When Sarrol had left to get what 
sleep he could, and Lee had _ started 
upon his round of inspection, the others 
went up onto the roof for a breath of 
air before retiring. Though no night 
attack was expected, a crescent of 
camp fires had been lit some five hun- 
dred yards in front of the defenses, 


both of the fort and the residency, by 
which any forward movement of the 
enemy would be illuminated. 

Armyn and Miriam sat apart, watch- 
ing the quiet vibration of the fires, his 
arm about her, her head against his 
shoulder. 

“How queer it all is!” he said pres- 
ently, with a sigh. 

“Our being here 
asked. 

“All of it; the way life goes. Think 
of it a month ago; you selling at the 
shop, me loafing in London; the most 
commonplace ot humdrum existences. 
And now! Imagine if some of our 
friends could see us! Waiting here, 
perhaps to be murdered to-morrow.” 

“Armyn!” she murmured reproach- 
fully. 

He laughed again. 

“I'm a brute, dear,” he said, “but I’m 
angry, most unphilosophically and 
abysmally angry, at finding myself 
trapped here like a sick rat that hasn’t 
the sense to smell danger. The whole 
thing’s so idiotic. And, after all, you're 
the cause of my bad temper. If it 
wasn't for you and love, I'd be a lot 
more cheerful. One can't help being 
angry at having to die at the very mo- 
ment one has discovered how much 
there is to live for.” 

She pressed herself closer still to him, 

“IT don’t mind so much now,’ she 
said, “It’s because I have got some- 
thing to live for. Don’t you think we 
may go on living after we die here?” 

“[ shouldn’t wonder a bit,” he an- 
swered, “but it’s life here that I want 
so badly ; you, and love, and the chance 
of making a fight for it. I've just got 
an appetite for it all, and this cup of 
Lethe is the first thing that’s offered 
me. Oh, little one’—he laughed, look- 
ing into her eyes in the darkness—'I 
should be ever so much nicer at this 
moment if I didn’t love you so much.” 

“I don’t want you nicer,” she whis- 
pered. “I only wanted you mine; and 
now that you're that nothing else mat- 
ters. I was frightened, but I’m not now; 
I don’t know why. It’s being yours, I 
suppose. Of course I want to live— 
frightiully. Because I'm wild to make 


together?” she 
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you happy, and to give more love to 
you than a woman ever gave a man. 
And yet it seems easier to die to-mor- 
row than when I was most dreadfully 
unhappy. Do you think it’s because 
love’s a real thing?” 


“The real thing,” he told her, “the 
hidden treasure, ‘which when a man 


hath found for joy thereof he goeth 
and selleth all that he hath and buyeth 


it’ It was you that first found it, 
sweet, and you that sold everything; 


but you'll find, if only we pull through 
to-morrow, I’m just as rich a pauper.” 

“Oh, Armyn, Armyn!” she breathed, 
the cry for life at last wrung out of 
her. ‘We must, we must! I can’t lose 
you.” 

CHAPTER XV. 

Miriam was awakened by the sound 
of firing, and leaped out of bed to be 
met by the bang of a bullet against the 
shutters. She dressed with excited 
haste, starting in spite of herself when 
a shot or two reverberated from with- 
in the residency. Her hair was of the 
happy kind which only waved the more 
for being dipped into water, and, hur- 
ried though her toilet was, she looked 
as neat and fresh as on any other morn- 
ing when she made her way rapidly to 
the roof. 

At the top of the stairs, a man of the 
African Rifles blocked the way, but 
Sarrol, who was on the roof, heard her 
voice of expo tulation, over 
and admitted her. 

“But you mustn't go neat 
bags,” he said; “the bullets are 
ning to come over. 

“Where’s Armyn?” she 
scious of his absence in a 
glance of the housetop. 

“He has charge of the blockhouse,” 
said Mark. ‘You'll hear him open fire 
in a minute or two.” 

“Has it just begun? feel- 
ing as if she had “taken her seat rather 
late at a theater. 

“Just,” he smiled, “they're really 
coming for us this time; and they’re 
opening with their artillery in the ap- 
proved fashion.” 





and came 


the sand 
begin- 


asked, con- 
sweeping 


’ she asked, 


He stepped toward the parapet to 


view what was going on below, and she 
followed him, and saw that both fort 
and residency were invested by an un- 
even line of men who were firing at 


them from about a thousand yards 
away, and that a dark mass of the 
enemy was visible due west, near the 


seashore, some two or three miles be- 
yond the hospital. Jama had moved in 
that direction to pick up the remains of 
his defeated force, and was now re- 
turning with them, 

Sarrol, lowering his glasses, 
denly conscious of Miriam beside him. 

“Go back to the middle of the roof,” 
he said peremptorily, “if you want to 
stay up here.” 

“One can't see anything from there,” 
she objected, retreating. 

“Thank Heaven you can't,” 
abruptly. “You'll see enough 
you're done with it.” 

“May I go to the blockhouse ?” 
asked. 

“Most certainly you mayn't!” he re- 
turned, “And you won't be able to 
stay here much longer. You'll have 
to remain in one of the rooms facing 
the sea.” 

She looked toward it as he spoke, and 
shyly touched his sleeve to call his at- 
tention to the mail boat which was just 
arriving. 

The sound of the firing had roused 
its astonishment, and the absence of the 
from the town lighthouse 
lighthouse 
into the British 
hen stray bullets at long range 
sillade began to fizz into the 
water about it, and. the engines were 
stopped, to the discomfiture of Tur- 
ner, who had to make his slow way out 
in a surfboat to the steamer with ex- 
hausted bullets dropping around him in 
the water. 

From the moment he 
board no time was wasted in 
an offing. When the captain 
phored, ‘Will send assistance,” he 
already on his way to seek it, and Sar- 
rol, lowering his glasses, smiled at the 
promptitude with which the treasurer 
had conducted his escape from dange Ke 

He turned, to become conscious again 


was sud- 


he replied 
before 


she 


usual signals 
increased suspicions, the 
keepers having fled 
camp. 
from the 


stepped on 
making 

sema- 
was 
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of the girl beside him, with a sense of 
unreality, her graceful figure with its 
fluttering skirts, her face with its too 
intense attractiveness, the particular 
note of fashion about her, seemed at 
that crisis more like something on the 
stage than anything in a soldier’s life 
as he had known it. 

“TI wish you'd go down,” he said. 

She shook her head. 

“Get one of those rooms ready as a 
dressing station; they'll want all the 
room they’ve got below.” 

As he spoke, a heavy thud sounded 
from the revetment in front of him, 
and a soldier, who had been firing from 
it, dropped his rifle, which fell out of 
the embrasure with a clatter, half raised 
himself with a slow uncertain effort 
from his knee, and fell over backward 
in a heap onto the housetop. 

Sarrol went across at once, and knelt 
beside him; but shook his head almost 
immediately at the havildar who had 
come up for instructions. 

A couple of soldiers lifted the body, 
and laid it out of the way, and another 
man knelt at the unoccupied embrasure. 

Miriam watched the scene, her knees 
trembling, her body chilling in the hot 
sun, a sense of sickness almost over- 
powering her. Sarrol came back to her, 
and took her arm gently. 

She shuddered at his touch. 

“Go down like a good girl,” he said, 
“and get things ready for the next; it 
mayn't be as bad as that.” 

She nodded, her lips would not make 
a word, and let him lead her to the 
ladder. 

In the big room below, facing the 
sea, she found the Hostes, almost every 
other room in the house having been 
condemned to closed shutters. Made- 
leine was working, but her husband still 
sat in an attitude of complete dejec- 
tion. Miriam’s blanched face at once 
took their attention, and the little man 
sprang up with his arms extended in 
mute inquiry. 

“They've killed a man,” she said 
woodenly, and then, seeing that neither 


understood, translated it word for word 
into her painful French. 
groaned 


“Ah, Dieu,” Emile 


mon 


Hoste, sinking back into his attitude of 
dejection. “The end has made its be- 
ginning.” 

Miriam held onto the table, too 
tremulous to move. Madeleine, under- 
standing, put an arm about her. 

“Poor child, poor child!’ she mur- 
mured. “But the good God will pre- 
serve him.” 

But, at the putting of her fears into 
speech, that vision of Armyn dead 
which had obsessed her vanished. She 
was still white, but cool again, and ex- 
plained by gesture and example what 
she had to do—the bandages, the jars 
of water, a table ready to lay the 
wounded on, 

As they finished their preparations, 
the residency burst into a roar of firing. 

The attack had evidently been pushed 
closer, and had met with a warmer re- 
ception than it had expected, for the 
fusillade died gradually away to an oc- 
casional stray exchange of shots. Two 
wounded men had been brought down 
from the roof, and Miriam and Made- 
leine Hoste had bound up their hurts 
as well as they were able, pending their 
transference to the reom below, which 
was in charge of a native hospital ser- 
geant, the only white doctor being in 
the hospital itself. 

When the lull came without bring- 
ing further cases, Miriam made her 
way up to the roof again. The feeling 
of warm blood running over her hands, 
though it looked less dreadful from a 
black skin, had made her gasp for fresh 
air, but her nerves were steadier. When 
she arrived on the roof, the attack had 
entirely died away, and Sarrol was sig- 
naling to Kent the apparent prepara- 
tions for its renewal. 

The firing line had retired, and the 
enemy was massing strongly on the sea- 
ward side beyond the hospital, a smaller 
force being visible a couple of miles 
from the fort. 

But nothing happened, and Miriam 
asked if she might go into the block- 
house to see Armyn. 

“T wouldn’t,” he said, “it can’t be a 
pretty sight down there now. I'll tell 
him to come up here and have some- 
thing to eat.” 
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Armyn arrived hot, begrimed with 
dust and plaster, but beaming with the 
results of the morning’s fight. They 
had had none killed, and only, three 
wounded in the blockhouse, but the 
lower stories of the residency had lost 
more heavily. Miriam gripped him as 
one recovered from the dead, and he 
kissed her with equal indifference to 
earth and heaven. 

Before lunch was finished it was 
plain that another attack was shortly to 
be launched, and to be launched from a 
different direction. A few detached 
groups of men were returning to the 
position which the recent firing line had 
occupied, but a great mass of men, 
darkening the white desert, remained 
beyond the hospital toward which they 
began slowly to advance. 

The subtlety of the new plan soon 
became apparent. An attack from the 
west upon the hospital was largely 
masked from the fire of the residency, 
and out of range from the fort; and, 
once the hospital was captured, it 
would serve as a protective work be- 
hind which the enemy could rally, and 
from which the residency might be as- 
sailed. If the enemy were to obtain a 
foothold there, whence to open fire, the 
western walls of the residency would 
be very difficult to hold, seeing that 
Sarrol had no artillery. He had fore- 
seen the contingency, but humane sen- 
timent for the sick had overruled his 
soldier sense, which would have emp- 
tied the building and demolished it. 
Now he cursed his consideration. The 
guncotton was in the fort, and any at- 
tempt to draw off the hospital garrison 
would be attended by heavy loss, and 
leave the empty building to the enemy. 

Armyn was moving off to his sta- 
tion when Sarrol put a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“The time has come, a little prema~- 
turely, for desperate remedies. We 
must save the hospital; we can’t do it 
from here. Tell Lee I want you to 
take a company and the Maxim, drop 
down onto the beach, where you will 
be out of sight of those fellows, work 
along it till you get behind the hos- 
pital, and fall upon the flank of the at- 





tack as soon as it is made. Keep your 
men down below the comb of the 
beach, and you'll be able to fire from 
there in complete concealment; don’t 
dream of charging, and use the Maxim 
for all it’s worth. Take as many belts 
as Lee can spare you, and, if you don't 
succeed in beating them off, fall back 
along the edge of the sea. Tell Lee 
he'll have to extricate you, and that 
will be the bigger job, if he’s hurt at 
not being sent on this. Take Karam; 
he'll translate your orders.” 

Armyn nodded with a smile, took 
Miriam in his arms and kissed her, and 
went off down the stairs. 

Miriam clasped him convulsively, 
and then stood limp and nerveless as 
he went away. 

Sarrol signaled Kent, acquainting 
him of the attack on the hospital, and 
warning him to be in readiness to 
launch some sort of a counter to di- 
vert attention from Armyn’s sally. The 
message was scarcely finished when a 
long howl, as from a hundred packs of 
wolves, told that the assault had _ be- 
gun. 

The residency opened at once on the 
portion of the advancing line visible 
south of the hospital, and saw it shriv 
el under the scourge of bullets, but the 
greater part was hidden behind the hos- 
pital, and how it was faring could only 
be guessed from the furious fire of the 
defenders. 

Armyn had led his men along under 
the comb of the beach in complete con 
cealment from any of Jama’s forces, 
and had planted them on the farther 
flarik of the Maxim, facing at right an 
gles to the line of attack, and so that 
their fire should enfilade it when it had 
arrived within a hundred yards of the 
hospital trenches. 

The line had staggered at the first 
shock of the hospital fire, but it came 


on—the gaps filled with determined 
courage—without a real check, and in 
ten seconds more would have broken 


irresistibly over the trenches in which 
the defenders were already standing up 
to meet the impact when the fire of 
Armyn’s company and the stuttering 
fury of the Maxim flamed across its 














front, like the discharge of a punt gun 
into a startled covey. 

The completeness of the surprise, the 
unknown extent and direction of the 
foe, the awful nearness of the fire, 
stopped the yelling spearmen like a 
mine exploded under their feet. 

For an instant the oncoming ranks 
paused, clambering over their dead; 
then the murderous flail of the Maxim 
struck them, and with wild cries of fear 
they melted and fled. 

The riflemen in the trenches leaped 
out of them with shouts of triumph, 
the better to fire at the flying foe, and 
Armyn dragged the Maxim over the 
comb of the beach to pelt the supports 
behind the fugitives, and put any rally 
out of the question. 

Then, remembering Sarrol’s injunc- 
tion, he got his men in hand again, and 
-led them back toward the residency. 
But a large body of horsemen on the 
enemy's left had discovered him, and, 
appreciating the cover which the beach 
gave from the hospital trenches, tore 
along it toward the retiring company 
with the evident intention of cutting it 
off. Armyn told his men to double, 
but it was soon evident they could not 
reach the residency before the horse- 
men would be upon them. 

The beach, being dead ground to all 
of the residency but the roof, he could 
look for little assistance from the rifles 
there, and, when but fifty yards away, 
faced his men about and opened fire. 
But, on the hard going, the 
were moving at a great pace, and 
ritical moment the Maxim jammed, 
so that only a few rather wild shots 
were fired before, with a yell, the gal- 
loping swordsmen were upon them. 

For a moment all was surging con- 
fusion,the horses rearing as they were 
pulled onto their haunches, the little 
band of footmen, crushed together, al- 
most overturned by the impact; and 
then a furious mélée, stabbing bayo- 
nets against slashing swords. 

\rmyn, planted by the Maxim, 
which he was determined, knowing its 
necessity to Sarrol, to defend to the 
last, had emptied half a dozen saddles 
with his revolver, and was now fight- 


he rses 


4] 
at the 
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ing with a bayonet which had dropped 
from the hands of a man whose skull 
had been cleft beside him. He drove 
it through the body of a horseman who 
was trying to ride over him, but be- 
fore he could withdraw it, another 
horse struck him in the chest, and its 
rider’s sword swept down upon his 
arm, almost severing it at the shoulder. 

Not a shot could be fired from the 
residency after the clash of the two 
forces, but Lee, warned to be in readi- 
ness for a sally, had drawn up his re- 
maining company under the sea wall of 
the residency, and they were able to 
open fire on the mounted men without 
much danger of hitting their comrades. 
They fired a couple of volleys, and 
then charged, to tackle the Abosa men 
who, already off their horses, were 
slashing at what remained of Armyn’s 
company. 

The impact of the charge forced the 
swordsmen back, and Lee fought his 
way to the spot where Armyn lay be- 
side the Maxim, and, while his men 
formed to a fresh front and fired into 
the press of horsemen, trying to force 
their way from the rear over the litter 
of fallen and struggling horses, saw to 
the conveyance of the wounded into 
the residency, and of the gun which 
Armyn’s determined defense had saved. 

The gun had been dragged through 
the doorway, and the wounded were 
being carried in more carefully under 
cover of Lee’s advance, which was, how- 
ever, being gradually pushed back, when 


aS 


ome of the horsemen, working round 
the flank to find an opening, discovered 


the procession of stretcher bearers and 
fell upon them. 

‘he stretcher on which Armyn lay 
unconscious was close to the door when 
the horsemen broke in, cutting down 
one of its bearers. The other dropped 
his end to defend himself, saving Ar- 
myn from the sword cut that was in- 
tended for his body, but the horseman, 
determined not to be balked of his 
white prey, rode down the other bearer, 
and leaped from his horse to finish the 
wounded man. 

It was at that moment that the in- 
credible happened. Emile Hoste, at 
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the back windows of the residency, had 
seen Armyn fall, and had been terribly 
moved by his apparent death, and by 
the agonized cry of the girl beside him. 
He had turned to her, seizing her hand 
in heartfelt sympathy, in which his own 
danger seemed to be forgotten. When 
Armyn’s body was recovered, they 
raced down the stairs together to meet 
it at the door, and thus were witnesses, 
just within the entrance, of the unfore- 
seen inroad upon the bearers. 

Miriam had tried to leap through the 
doorway as she saw the stretcher fall, 
but Madeleine Hoste flung restraining 
arms about her. At the same instant 
her husband seized a bayoneted rifle 
that was leaning against the wall, and 
bounded out through the doorway like 
a ball of quicksilver. 

He landed by the stretcher just as 
the dismounted Abosa was about to 
sever Armyn’s head, and drove at him 
with such force that the bayonet was 
carried clean through his body; but as 
the swordsman was borne backward 


his weapon descended with scarcely les- 
sened vigor, and clove the skull of his 
assailant as they fell over together. 


At the same moment the Maxim, 
which had been set up in a window, was 
cleared of its obstruction, and opened 
fire on the left flank of the horsemen, 
throwing it into confusion and enabling 
Lee to extricate his men and clear the 
space before the entrance, so that the 
stretchers could be again lifted and 
brought into the house. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

After what seemed to her intermin- 
able ages, Armyn slowly opened his 
eyes and looked up at Miriam. But 
the eyes were dazed, they scarcely 
seemed to take her, and they filled at 
once with pain and closed again. 

Miriam had insisted on his being car- 
ried up to the large room in the upper 
story facing the sea which she had pre- 
pared. 

She begged Sarrol to send up the 
hospital sergeant at once, but the queer, 
kind-looking, incoherent East African 


found the case beyond his powers. He 
fixed a tourniquet, dressed the shat- 
tered arm with an antiseptic, and band- 
aged it to stop the bleeding; but he 
had no skill to operate, and operation 
was obviously demanded. 

Miriam called the assistant’s atten- 
tion by signs to Armyn’s unconscious 
condition, and after a careful exam- 
ination the sergeant pronounced it a 
“couscous,” from which Miriam deftly 
guessed concussion. 

He bandaged and _ propped _ the 
wounded man’s head, and then re- 
turned hastily to the cases which had 
been waiting, leaving Miriam sitting 
helpless and distracted by Armyn’s 
side. 

Sarrol came in presently, looking 
grave and ill. The enemy had not with- 
drawn out of range, but had ceased 
everywhere from attacking; taking a 
shot at any one who showed himself. 

Miriam implored Mark to summon 
the surgeon from the hospital to oper- 
ate on Armyn’s wound; but Sarrol 
pointed out that it was impossible to 
send a message to the hospital either 
by signal, because it would not be un- 
derstood, or by orderly on account of 
the enemy’s fire, and that, even if a 
message could be got there, it would be 
impossible for the surgeon to get back. 

Armyn had returned to conscious- 
ness; but, as it only brought him to the 
consciousness of agony, Miriam could 
only wish that he might lapse again 
into oblivion. He lay, moaning softly, 
his face all puckered with pain, the 
slightest movement adding a fresh tor 
ture. There was neither chloroform 
nor any opiate to be had, and all Mir- 
iam could do was to wipe the sweat 
from his face and murmur little heart- 
broken endearments. 

Armyn opened his eyes upon her, 
now and again, with a numb, lifeless, 
loveless recognition. He looked at her 
just as he looked at the walls and ceil- 
ing, all his shattered powers absorbed 
in enduring pain. His lips moved once 
as if speaking her name, and she bent 
down and kissed them, but his seemed 
unable to respond. 

“Oh, my darling, my darling,” she 
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groaned, “if only I could give my life 
for you!” 

She meant it, and as she watched the 
pulse beat quicker in his temple as the 
fever rose, she was devising how she 
might risk her life on the one chance 
that remained of saving his. 

In her constant journeys to get cool 
water for Armyn from the great water 
jars against whose moistened sides the 
monsoon blew, she found that the ene- 
my was carrying off his wounded, and, 
though he was keeping a close watch on 
the invested buildings, no further at- 
tack was expected that day. She also 
found that the door leading down to 
the beach was guarded by a sentry 
accustomed to its being continually 
opened to admit soiled dressings and 
severed limbs being carried out of the 
house. She passed out several times 
with things to throw away, to get the 
sentry used to her business, and then, 
just as the dark came, she went out and 
did not return. 

She had _ sought 


out Madeleine 


Hoste, who, with eyes silently dim with 


tears, was attending on the wounded, 
and told her of her intention to get 
across to the hospital, persuading her 
to look after Armyn in her absence, 
and, fifteen minutes after she had 
started, to tell Sarrol of her attempt. 

She went straight down to the beach. 
She thought she could walk along under 
the edge of the comb and so escape ob- 
servation, but the sounds on the beach 
vhere the Abosa men were still collect- 
ing their wounded frightened her, and, 
lying down flat, she pulled herself over 
the comb up to the level from which 
she had descended. To stand’up there 
was to run too great a risk of being 
seen, and her only hope of reaching the 
hospital, unkilled or uncaptured, was 
to crawl the whole way on her hands 
and knees. 

for this mode of progress she found 
her skirt terribly in the way; she tried 
tucking it into her belt, but it came out 
every few yards, and finally, in desper- 
ation, lying down she tore with the aid 
of her teeth a piece out of the front 
from her knees to the hem, and so was 
able to crawl without interruption. 


The fine cambric which was their 
only protection was soon torn from her 
knees, and the rough coral, over which 
she was crawling, cut through the flesh ; 
though her excitement kept her from 
feeling the pain of which otherwise she 
would have been conscious. 

She might have missed the hospital 
altogether, and wandered about till she 
fell exhausted or into the enemy’s 
hands, having edged too far inland, had 
she not heard voices in the trenches de- 
fending it. She thought they belonged 
to the enemy, and lay for long pressed 
to the earth, not daring to move; and 
might so have remained had not a softly 
whistled English air, the Harrow school 
song, mingled with the voices. 

Then she crept toward them, and 
could make out presently the blacker 
mass of a building in the night. 

3ut her movement, owing to the 
light-colored stuff she wore, had also 
been detected, and suddenly the flame 
and slam of a rifle split the darkness, 
and a bullet smashed against the stones 
beside her. This was the accident she 
had feared without seeing how to sur- 
mount it. Lying quite still, she cried: 

“I’m English! Don’t fire!” 

There was a quick order in a lan- 
guage she did not know the sound of, 
and then the same voice said: 

“Who are you?” 

“A woman from the residency, bring- 
ing a message,” she responded. 

“God’s truth!’ came the startled an- 
swer, the sound of a scramble, and 
footsteps approaching her. A man 
stood beside her, but she could not 
raise herself from her knees. 

He helped her up onto her feet, put 
an arm about her, and supported her 
into the hospital. He looked at her 
closely under the light, the torn patch 
out of her skirt, her bleeding hands and 
knees. He mixed something, and made 
her drink it, that took her breath away ; 
then he began to wash and bind up her 
hands and knees. : 

“Now what have you come for?” he 
asked as he proceeded. 

“Colonel Sarrol wants you to come 
to the residency to operate ; some of the 
officers have been badly wounded.” 
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“And how are we to get back?” 
“The way I came; on all fours.” 
“How shall I find it in the dark?” 
“T’ll show you,” she said. 

“You'll stay here,” he replied short- 
ly. “You're not fit for anything more.” 

“I’m going back this minute,” she 
said hotly. “I’d sooner die than stay 
here.” 

He looked at her again, doctor-fash- 
ion, and took her in. 

“All right,” he said, “just wait till I 
make some pads for us both to crawl 
on.” 

A soft-voiced Sister of Mercy came 
in at that moment, and stopped in as- 
tonishment. 

“Sister Bridget,” explained the doc- 
tor in the most matter-of-fact way, 
“this is a lady who has come across 
from the residency to take me back 
there. Can you manage without me 
for the rest of the night?” 

The sister nodded, as she took hold 
of Miriam’s wrists to avoid hurting her 
hands, and, looking into her eyes, saw 
there the desire of a woman’s kindness, 
and drew her close and kissed her. At 
that Miriam’s composure, tense with 
its determination, gave way, and she 
sobbed upon the other’s shoulder. 

The young surgeon, whose name was 
Deedes, looked up at her for an in- 
stant, and then went on with his prep- 
arations. He was making deftly a pair 
of kneecaps for each of them, and, 
when he finished, Miriam had detached 
herself ’s arms and wa 
drying her eyes. He then 
make up a parcel of the instruments 
and drugs he should require, and slung 
them on his back in a light knapsack. 

“Now I’m ready to crawl,” he 
smiled, fitting on his kneecaps, and he 
knelt down to adjust those he had made 
for Miriam. 

He put further bandages about her 
hands, and encased his in a pair of 
thick gloves. 

“Now then!” he 

His matter-of-fact acceptance of dan- 
ger for himself and of courage in 
another steadied her nerves better than 
any praise. 


from the sister’s 
began to 


said, 


The sister took Miriam in her arms 
again. 

“God keep you safe, my child,” she 
said. 

“Will you—will 
wounded over there?” she asked. 

The sister bowed. “And for one of 
them especially,” she added gently. 

The journey back, though as long 
and laborious, proved less difficult, for 
Sarrol, foreseeing their need, had 
caused a light to be set in an upper win- 
dow for them to steer by. 

Deedes was tired enough when he ar- 
rived, but Miriam, though she must 
have been absolutely exhausted with fa- 
tigue and anxiety—the terror of detec- 
tion on the way back, with the succor 
for which she had dared so much, being 
far more trying than on the outward 
journey—declined to rest, and led the 
surgeon at once to Armyn’s bedside. 

Deedes looked doubtful after his ex- 
amination. 

“We must have it off at once,” he 
said. ‘‘Nothing else can save him.” 

Though Miriam had expected the de- 
cision, had indeed fetched the surgeon 
with that end only in her mind, she re- 
volted with impotent anger from the 
necessity of maiming the man she loved. 

But she took her part, quiet and help- 
ful as a trained nurse, in the operation, 
even to carrying away the arm which 
the hospital sergeant handed her, until 
Armyn, his loss unknown, opened his 
eyes again upon the world of pain. 

Then, without herself, 
without warning to 
lapsed in a faint. 


you pray for the 


know ledge 


others, she col- 


CHAPTER XVII. 

When dawn revealed the enemy's 
dispositions, Sarrol knew that only 
some unlooked-for intervention could 
save Sakhara from being burned be- 
fore night. The extent of Jama’s fol- 
lowing was apparent for the first time, a 
dozen dark masses of armed men, each 
of which must have numbered from a 
thousand to fifteen hundred, being 
camped in a crescent about the doomed 
town. It was soon made clear that the 
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ugaz intended to repeat his tactics of 
the previous afternoon, preventing, 
however, any assistance being sent to 
the hospital by keeping both fort and 
residency seriously engaged. 

The first attack, which was not very 
determined, was beaten back from the 
hospital, but the defenders were forced 
after it, by their continued losses, to 
retire from the trenches into the house. 

That, Sarrol knew, was but the be- 
ginning of the end, but he was power- 
less to send assistance, and was but 
waiting for his own turn to come. An 
hour later the attack was renewed, a 
yelling horde bearing down from three 
sides upon the hospital, and from sheer 
weight of numbers reaching the shelter 
of the walls. 

Even after that, the undaunted gar- 
rison made a fight of it; but the doors 
were beaten down, the savage assail- 
ants hewed their way in, and a sudden 
silence settled over that fierce center 
of storm. 

Sarrol watching from the roof, his 


eyes blazing with fury, his face drawn 
with a sense of the tragedy unseen be- 


fore him—the helpless sick in their 
beds, the mild-eyed sisters, hacked to 
pieces—shook his fist, not at his foes, 
but over their heads at the men beyond 
them, who for some sordid advantage 
in politics had sent all those poor crea- 
tures to their doom. 

“Oh, curse your craven souls!” he 
cried bitterly. 

With the hospital in the 
hands, the the residency 
became much more onerous. 

Shortly after noon a general attack 
was attempted, but Jama had mis- 
judged the power of the sheltered rifle, 
and though some of his spearmen ac- 
tually got within fifty yards of the resi- 
dency walls, and even nearer to the 
fort, the fearful character of the Max- 
im fire, which had been reserved for 
close quarters, broke the charging line 
beyond possibility of repair, and shook 
the resolution of the men composing it. 

After about an hour it could be seen 
that Jama was massing his men in front 
of the residency, evidently with the in- 
tention of carrying it by the same tac- 


enemy's 


defense of 


tics which had been successful with the 
hospital. 

Sarrol had been on the housetop all 
day, ready to avail himself of any op- 
portunity for a counter stroke from the 
fort which the enemy might offer, and 
was so busy watching through his 
glasses a new commotion in the enemy’s 
lines that he did not notice Miriam’s ar- 
rival beside him for some little time. 

Absorbed as he was, he observed at 
once the tragic change in her appear- 
ance; the burned-out look which had 
converted her striking features to mere 
ashes of beauty. 

“How is he?” he asked. 

“Better, I think,” she said in a thin, 
hoarse voice. “Captain Deedes is 
more hopeful.” 

“And you? 
all night ?” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” she said impa- 
tiently. 

“You mustn’t wear yourself out at 
the start, you know.” 

“At the start!” She laughed unmirth- 
fully. “Are we going to have another 
day to wear ourselves out in?” 

“I don’t know,” he said, with the 
same unmoved tranquillity. ‘Some- 
thing’s happening over there.” 

“What?” she asked eagerly. 

“Possibly Clancy creating a diver- 
sion. I asked him to. It’s evidently 
making them uneasy.” 

“Will it help us?’ 
keenly. 

“Everything helps us that keeps us 
going a few hours longer. Something 
may possibly come from Aden, if we 
can only live through the night.” 

“Can we?” she breathed. “I 
want to live—now,” she explained 
shyly. 

“T see,” he said gently. “We’re both 
hoping, you and I. Well, unlikelier 
things have happened.” He held out 
his hand, a little shyly, too. “I want 
to shake your hand,” he told her. “I 
didn’t know what a good sort you were. 
No soldier ever did anything finer.” 

“Soldiers don’t have my reasons,” 
she said simply, looking up into his 
eyes. “There was nothing else that I 
could do.” 


You've been sitting up 


he inquired 


1 
ao so 
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“Is love a bigger reason than duty ?” 
he asked her, smiling. 
“Yes, to a woman,” she told him. 


“You have her reward,” he said 
gravely. “You've won him. No one 
can dispute your right.” 

She gripped the hand that was still 


holding hers, despite the pain to her 
wounded palm. 

“Not even you?” she asked, with dim 
eyes. 

“IT least of any,” he said. “There's 
not a woman in the world I'd sooner see 
him marry.” 

She lifted her dropped eyes to thank 
him, but had, instead, to set her teeth on 
her lip to keep it from trembling. So 
she told what she felt by another grip 
of his hand, and turned to return to the 
man she had won, who had, as Deedes 
had told her, his best chance of life in 
his faith in her devotion. 

Meanwhile, away to the southeast, 
the commotion in Jama’s lines contin- 
ued to grow, and men were being 
drawn off to meet some obvious dan- 
ger; it could only come from Clancy's 
force, and Sarrol wondered if he could 
put up a big enough diversion to keep 
Jama occupied till dark. 

lor some two hours his hopes were 
sustained, and then it became clear that 
the enemy was going to make a desper- 
ate attempt to rush the residency before 
nightfall. 

The lines of attack were formed up 
closer than formerly, the diminishing 
supply of the defenders’ ammunition 
having been evidently realized. 

But though the first three desperate 
rushes failed, and a fourth was checked 
by a gallant pretense of Kent to sally, 
which threatened to turn the attacker’s 
flank, Sarrol had no doubt that the end 
was come, and he watched the new 
dense wave of men rolling on toward 
him, certain that his last hour of sol- 
diering was at hand. 

The weakened fire of the defenders 
failed to check the impetus of the mass, 
and though the Maxim, pouring into it 
in desperation its last two belts, rent it 
for an instant, the gaps were filled the 
next, and the screaming, furious crowds 
of men hurled themselves against the 


doors and jabbed their spears through 
the loopholes of the windows. 

As Sarrol waited, the sound of a dis- 
tant explosion broke through the uproar 
at the door, and a few seconds later, 
another, harsher, more strident, burst 
within a hundred yards of the resi- 
dency—the splitting uproar of a shell. 

For an instant the sound of it con 
veyed nothing to Sarrol’s senses; he 
had no expectation at such an hour of 
succor from the sea. 

Then the meaning of it dawned upon 
him; a British cruiser was in the bay! 

\t the shell burst the uproar ceased 
without; then, as nothing followed, it 
was renewed with redoubled fury and 
an evident determination to carry the 
residency at all costs before the sailors 
could intervene. Lut the shell had 
given to its defenders the vigor of vic- 
tory for the tenacity of despair; there 
was a need for hoarding ammunition 
no longer, and every rifle emptied its 
magazines into the mob that surged 
about the doors. 

And then, as it staggered at this 
fresh hail of nickel, the cruiser’s guns, 
apprised of the range, took over the 
management of the affair. The swift 
six-inchers dropped a bomb apiece into 
the tempting denseness of Jama’s re- 
serves, the prompt three-pounders ran 
a venomous ring of fire about the leap- 
ing hordes that enveloped the 
dency. 

The effect on the Abosa 
who had never heard any bigger gun 
than a Maxim, was to the overwrought 
garrison hilariously amusing. With 
howls of terror they tore in every di 
rection, leaping into the air as the 
shells burst, flinging themselves to the 
ground to escape their shrill screaming 
overhead. The reserves on the higher 
ground appeared to be in an even wilder 
state of panic. The distance from which 
this terrible engine of war had slaugh- 
tered them into shapeless heaps made it 
seem to them like some agency of the 
devil. 

There was not even an attempt made 
to hold them together. The dense 
masses were dissolving hither and 
thither, like disturbed nests of ants, too 


resi- 


warriors, 














terrified even to take the shortest road 
to safety. 

An hour later Urlingford was on 
shore, explaining the appearance of the 
Tone, and contemplating the human 
wreckage about the residency with a 
professional eye. He was very cheer- 
ful at having arrived in time for “a bit 
of ribbon,” and had landed a party to 
make good the ship’s claim, the blue- 
jackets with a contingent from the fort 
being already on the track of the fugi- 
tives. 

“Keep ’em moving, eh? That’s the 
maxim, isn’t it?” he inquired. “And, 
by Jove, the shells did give a lift to 
them! Near shave, wasn’t it?” 

Sarrol nodded. “How did you get 
here?” he said. 

“Met your mail boat halfway across. 
We'd left Haman under orders for 
Obeida. Bit of luck, eh? No ships at 
Aden, even if they could have got over 
in time; which they couldn’t. Were 
you counting on them?” 

“No,” said Sarrol, “we 
counting on anything.” 

The sailor whistled a small, joyous 
air. 

“Where's the 
quired. 

“Up the gulf. 
with him?” 

“How soon is_ he 
wire?” 

“Couldn't Depends 
is. What are you afraid of ?” 

“They'll be sending him over with my 
successor, probably ; and 
?” exclaimed Urlingford., 

Sarrol explained the situation. 

“T should like to know how much 
longer I shall be running this show. 
Clancy has been trying to create a di- 
version, and I’m afraid that, to escape 
old Jama, who’s falling back on top of 
him, he may try to effect a junction 
with us here.” 

“Well, that’s sound enough, isn’t it?” 
asked the sailor. 

“As tactics, yes, but not as policy. 
\Ve must raise every man we can, and 
be off at dawn to-morrow. If we can 


weren't 
admiral?” Sarrol in- 
\What do you want 
likely to get a 


where he 


Say. 





“Successor ?” 


only keep Jama on the run, we'll be 
able to get Clancy into his posts again.” 
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As he spoke the door opened, and 
Miriam came in. The blaze of hope 
in her eyes made their piercing inten- 
sity the more wonderful, and the re- 
newed thought of love lent a trembling 
tenderness to her strange lips. Urling- 
ford leaped to his feet. He had no 
idea there was, beside the murdered 
sisters, a white woman in Sakhara, and 
Miriam, with her striking face and 
modish perfection of figure—a charm 
to which sailors, accustomed always to 
fine lines, are especially susceptible— 
seemed a scarcely credible vision. 

But Miriam paid no more heed to him 
than to bow gravely when he was in- 
troduced; she came straight over to 
Sarrol and took his hand. 

“You've beaten them!” she 
claimed, with a flame of admiration. 

“The Jone has, thanks to Captain Ur- 
lingford,” smiled Sarrol. 

“We're going to give them beans, 
Miss Court,” interjected the sailor. 
“Just off to land a party to look after 
you to-night, and chase these beggars 
to-morrow morning.” 

“How’s your patient?” asked Sarrol 
when he was gone. 

“Asleep,” she said softly, with happy 
eyes. “The first time he really has 
been since the operation. It’s been 
such an awful strain for him, fearing 
things for me. But when he heard the 
guns, and knew what they meant, he 
shut his eyes and dropped off like a 
child that has sat up too late!” 

“You'll save him!” said Sarrol. 

She nodded with a sort of radiant 
maternity. A few mother- 
ing had created it even from her pas- 
sionate soul. She _ seized Sarrol’s 
hand, kissed it ardently before he could 
guess what she intended, and went 
quickly out of the room, 

Urlingford was back in a couple of 
hours with his men, and expressing a 
determination to take over the defense 
of Sakhara, dined at the residency. 

At dawn the expedition started, but 
before the hottest hours of the day, 
during which it was halted, were over, 
the big four-funneled flagship of the 
East Indian squadron joined the /oune 
in the bay, and the admiral landed, 


eX- 


hours of 
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bringing with him Sarrol’s successor, 
who had been hurriedly selected from 
the Aden garrison. 

He was a charming fellow who by no 
means enjoyed the task allotted to him, 
and liked it less after a private confer- 
ence with Sarrol and the admiral. But 
his orders were imperative, he was to 
withdraw all troops to the coast; and a 
rider was at once dispatched to Clancy 
with the necessary instructions, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Kent had written a telegram to Laura 
Burgoyne telling her of the attack on 
Sakhara and of her brother’s danger- 
ous wound; but, before it could be sent, 
he had to add to it the words: 


Sarrol resigned residency, gone alone up 
country, assist friendlies. 


He had a reply, delayed for four days 
at Aden: 
Am coming first boat Sakhara. 


And five days later, going out to the 
mail, he found her, still gravely serene, 
but with eyes that were unconcealedly 
anxious, waiting upon the deck. 

She asked first of Armyn; she could 
get no news at Aden, and showed her 
relief on Kent’s assurance that he was, 
thanks to Miss Court’s nursing, doing 
extremely well. 

“Miriam Court!” 

tonished. 
“Yes,” said Kent. 
of cou se, but 
for some time.” He 
of an aversion in Laura’s face, and 
added: ‘“She’s saved his life twice; 
first by fetching him a doctor at the 
risk of her own, and since by nursing 
him day and night till she’s nearly done 
for.” 

Laura’s expression changed at once 
at the recital; she was too noble not to 
accept ungrudgingly such defeat. 

“How splendid!’ she said. “I’m 
lucky to find myself with such a new 
sister. And Colonel Sarrol?” she 
asked quietly. 

“He went straight up to Shimala as 


relieved of his com- 


she exclaimed, as- 


“Vou didn't 
she has been her 
the shadow 


know, 
saw 


soon as he was 


mand here. You know how he felt 
about it; and though, of course, it was 
no fault of his, he was determined that 
the men who had trusted him should see 
that he had no share in their betrayal. 
So he went off, he and Seyid Mo- 
hamed; no escort, nothing; he wouldn't 
owe anything to the men who had sold 
him, though he knew what store these 
beggars set on a little pomp and cir- 
cumstances.” 

“But what good could he do?” 
asked unhopefully. 

“One couldn't see; but it seems he 
has been able somehow to pull them to- 
gether and is organizing the young men 
into some sort of a fighting force. 
What troubles me, however, is what 
he’s going to do with them. With a 
man like Mark Sarrol you never know 
where he'll stop.” 

She nodded thoughtfully, and they 
went toward the crane to take the surf- 
boat for the shore. 

At the residency Laura found the let- 
ter Sarrol had left to be sent to her, 
which Kent had kept on learning that 
she was on her way to Sakhara, It 
told her very little, and was written 
with an air of strangeness which puz- 
zled and alarmed her; even its words 
were not those which he ordinarily 
would have chosen. 

“Was Colonel Sarrol ill when he left 

this?” she asked Kent. 
“No,” said Kent. “I don’t think so. 
He had been wounded and was still in 
bandages, but he seemed quite himself. 
He’s not the sort of man who lets a 
wound matter.” 

“No,” agreed Laura sagely. “That's 
why it generally does.” 

She was taken upstairs to see her 
brother, and found Miriam seated, sew- 
ing, beside his bed. The girl jumped 
to her feet, her pale face flaming, her 
eyes, in their dark, anxious intensity, 
burning with a curious blending of ap- 
prehension and defiance, a mingling of 
tigress and wounded deer. But Laura, 
with both hands held out, took her in 
her arms and kissed her, and Armyn, 
with the little life that was left to him, 
smiled on their meeting. 

Wasted with fever almost to a skele- 


she 
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ton, Armyn’s appearance shocked his 
sister, but Miriam, never too inclined 
to regard her fate hopefully, could 
speak of his scarcely perceptible prog- 
ress from the damp shadow of death, 
out of which her passionate vitality 
alone had drawn her lover, when he 
was without strength or purpose to 
choose for himself. 

Of that slow progress Laura herself 
was a witness during the week which 
followed, when, sick at heart with anx- 
iety for Sarrol, she spent the days with 
Armyn, or in helping Madeleine Hoste 
to nurse the worst cases among the 
wounded. 

It was at the end of a week that a 
message was brought by runner from 
Shimala, where Sarrol was supposed 
to be. 

It had been compiled by Seyid Mo- 
hamed, and required all Kent’s ac- 
quaintance with the tongue in which it 
was supposed to be written to inter- 
pret it. 

He, at last, made it out to refer to 
Sarrol’s being ill and in need of help, 
and it was plain that not till he was 
helpless would his servant have writ- 
ten. 

Kent at once went to the new resident, 
who agreed to his starting forthwith 
for Shimala with Deedes, a couple of 
stretcher mules, and half a dozen 
mounted men; the necessary stores to 
be sent after them. He then sought 
Laura, and was confronted with an un 
expected obstacle. She 
with compl te calmn 3. 

“\Vhen do you start?” she said. 

1 be in half an hour.” 


took the news 


ready 

“You?” he exclaimed. 

‘That pony I’ve been riding will 
carry me quite well,’ she added, with 
matter-of-fact directness, ‘and I shall 
scarcely need to take anything at all.” 

“My dear Lady Laura,” he _ ex- 
claimed, embarrassed. “It’s absolutely 
impossible You 
don't know the country.” 


‘You don’t suppose, if 1 


? 
you iould come, 


did, it 
would make a difference, do you?” she 


asked “I’m very sorry, I quite 
I shall be with 


You'll 


gently, 
what a nuisance 
you, but I shan’t be a hindrance. 


4 


reali eS 


not be able to go fast enough to please 
me.” 

“You don’t realize,” he urged, “that 
we may have to stay at Shimala for 
days before Colonel Sarrol can be 
moved. You can’t live there among 
a lot of savages.” 

“Captain Kent,” she said gravely, “I 
shall either go with you or after you. 
You can choose which.” He shook his 
head, but he saw there was no help for 
it, and in an hour the little party started 
toward the hills. 

On the coast the force of the mon- 
soon was dying away; but, farther in 
land, the southwest squalls became 
more violent, and the heat was very 
little less. 

The scorching slopes of shingles that 
led from the sea were broken ten miles 
inland by the first of the maritime 
ranges, table-topped plateaus of black 
traprock with precipitous crowns and 
steep slopes of débris. The road be- 
came a track through an open jungle 
of khansa bush. Several times, as 
Laura’s pony slid and stumbled, Kent 
suggested a slower pace, but the only 
answer he got was that she would like 
to go faster. 

Beside a muddy water hole, penned 
in by precipices, they spent the night, 
heaven showing as a ribbon of stars 
above them. Kent had brought a tiny 
shelter tent for Laura’s use; he and 
Deedes slept in their bags beside the 
fire, the escort rolled up in blanket 
beside theirs. 

They started ag 
ceeded before noon in 
teen miles of the 
sected by the dry beds of broad 
rivers. And when they camped in a 
new country, beside a cedar-clad_ pla- 
teau, in a valley filled with acacia and 
mimosa, Laura felt as if she could not 
sit a moment longer in the saddle. 

She tried in vain to conceal her stiff- 
ness and fatigue, but would not hear of 
resting there on the morrow; and the 
third day found them upon the Daura, 
with the peaks of the Golodi rising 
seven thousand feet behind them, and 
in front of them a vast upland plain, 
falling slightly to the south. 


alluvial plain, inter- 
sand 
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Laura sat before the fire, glad of its 
warmth, for the desert night felt chilly 
after the scorching day, her body ex- 
hausted with the hard traveling, her 
heart consumed with anxiety; for they 
were but a day’s march from Shimala, 
and on the morrow she would know if 
Mark were alive or dead. Kent had 
looked after her like a mother, nothing 
escaping his thoughtful foresight; and 
Deedes had always something to offer 
her which brought just the energy or 
rest she needed. 

They had both ignored her sex in the 
most discerning manner, and yet they 
had consulted it so carefully that she 
had almost forgotten it herself. 

Whenever she woke during the night 
Laura heard the hyena’s unearthly 
howling: the spotted beast that seems 
to delight in malignant injuries; and 
felt at the dismal sound of it a sink- 
ing of hope. But in the clear dark 
when they started, after a cupful of 
porridge over the dying fire, she only 
knew a burning anxiety to be con- 
fronted with the worst as soon as pos- 
sible, and fretted at what she thought 
to be the tardiness of Kent's leading. 

For five hours they marched south- 
west over open, rolling grass plains, still 
green with the monsoon. 

In the afternoon they came upon a 
Mahadasa village on the move, the 
curved framework of the huts sticking 
up to heaven from the mat and skin 
coverings, roped to the backs of cam- 
els; and the headman offered to lead 
the party to Shimala by a shorter route 
than Kent knew. 

They reached it two 
sunset; an open plain 
grass-mat and bark-roofed 
ranged in family groups. 

The ugaz, a broad, jolly man, greet- 
ed Kent with the most cordial respect, 
and very obvious satisfaction, and led 
the party at once to the hut in which 
Sarrol lay. 

He was confusedly conscious, but in 


hours before 
covered with 
huts ar- 


a high fever, and showed no surprise 
when Deedes, after a careful exam- 
ination, led Laura into the hut. 

“We'll pull him through,” he told 
her, speaking more hopefully than he 
felt, “but he'll need some nursing. 
Lucky that he’s always been as hard as 
nails.” 

He was very far from hardness at 
that moment, and for a week Laura 
felt that at any moment life might slip 
from him, so light was his hold of it. 

Then, suddenly, the fever left him, 
and perfect clarity returned, but with 
such an extreme weakness that thought 
Was a conscious fatigue. Laura had 
to teach herself how to talk to him 
without leaving anything for his brain 
to do, and the necessity made easier 
some of the things she meant to say to 


him. 

“Captain Deedes admits that you may 
be moved in a day or two,” she told 
him at the end of a fortnight, during 
which existence had _ brought her 
strange experience, for the Irir people, 
among whom they were, never having 
seen a white woman before, regarded 
her as a kind of “Colonel 
Hargreaves is sending up an escort, and 
we're going to take you gently down to 
the sea. Then, if you're able, you shall 
he shipped across it to England, where 
you are to spend at least a year in put- 


” 


goddess. 


ting soundness into your bones. 

“You think it’s time I had some one 
to order me ¢ 42 smiled faintly. 

a) Ih. ves, TO g ) add” and he 
flushed in spite of herself—"that you're 
going to have 
The look in his eyes had never been 
there in the days before she had nursed 
him, but he only looked at her, 

“T think you ought to say something 
to such a declaration, oughtn’t you?” 
She smiled, with shy humor. 

He looked at her still, with tender- 
ness and gratitude so helpless that they 
drew her face down to him. 

“Content!” he whispered. 


ee 
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HE truth ?” Mrs. Carson looked 
out over the bay. Her eyes, 
blue as the sun-flecked wa- 
ter, narrowed, leaving long, 
sweet corners, heavy lashed 

and inviting. **How should I know the 
truth, daughter of Pilate, especially 
about myself? Ask the archdeacon; 
the truth is his profession.” 
Mrs. Carleton Thorne gave the arch- 
deacon a quick look, and, finding his 
eyes fixed on Mrs. ¢ with 
evident bewilderment, she laughed. 
Not even an archdeacon can tell the 
when he doesn’t know it, Na- 
Mrs. Thorne. “It takes a 


that. Imagine asking a 
voman ji 


arson very 


aarl 
Said 
prophet Tate 
propnet To! 


bored to tears 
VOTCa tO Cd ’ 
eee 
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anybody can — 
) best 
irbor on Long Island; fifteen hundred 

hill and valley, and 
beach.” 


conducted 


lightfully 
acres of wooded 
several miles of 

“He has been reading 
I Perhaps if you read the cata 
not be so bored.” 


the catalogue, 
Nadine, 
logue you might 
\ gift for literalness precludes ability 
beat about the bush. The archdeacon 
le immediate inquiry: 
“Do we bore you, Mrs. Carson?” 
“There was an ancient and truly hon- 
le savant who once had his tongue 
ut for asking such a question,” 


said Nadine lightly. “As you suggested, 
there is everything here any one could 
want. Here is Mrs. Thorne, just re- 
turned from a wedding trip with a man 
any woman would enjoy climbing the 
Alps with. Here, also, are a round 
dozen of the Jeffrey family, including 
Percy and his wife, and I have the 
chance to prove every day how baseless 
were their fears that Percy would not 
marry on my account. And here is the 
archdeacon.”’ 

Under her light mockery, the 
deacon became as helpless as at 
animal teased by a more agi! 
one. But Mrs. Thorne was not 
pered by either an imposing presence 
i She tried 


arch- 
large 
e small 
ham- 


ora necessity to be literal. 


S 


a goad. 
i ur old 
wife < that 
ails you: 

Either the goad 
shocked face produced immediate re- 
\Where she stood, leaning against 
a pillar of the piazza, Mrs. Carson’s 
slender figure suddenly _ stiffened, 
though her voice came softly. 

“Well, then, you pursuers of causes, 
take the truth you have asked for! All 
this winter—for months and months— 
[ have been utterly conventional and 
pious. I have looked on no man with 
promise of interpreting him to himself; 
I have troubled no woman by suggestion 
or innuendo, or the assumption of supe- 


14 ’ 


or the archdeacon’s 


sults. 
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rior wisdom. I have executed hundreds 
of Wrexford Thorne’s charitable com- 
missions. And what is my reward? I 
come out here, bent on rest, and find 
idleness is no more to be enjoyed. Just 
as I have determined that a restful life 
is an empty life, I am confronted with 
a blissful bride, whose life, while rest- 
ful, is far from empty. I am ap- 
proached by another bride, who is mak- 
ing perfectly happy a man whom I once 
thought I alone could content. The 
truth—the truth is, I have swept and 
garnished my house, and seven devils 
stand waiting to enter, where but a year 
ago was only one.” 

Blank horror settled on the arch- 
deacon’s face, lending it a novel force. 
Nor was it dissipated by Mrs. Thorne’s 
answer, that took Mrs. Carson’s tirade 
with laughing lightness. 

“Your diabolical visitation, Nadine, is 
nothing more than the spirit of the 
spree. It follows on monotony, or over- 
strain, or hard-pressed self-control too 
long enforced. You need—to let go 
for a while.” 

Mrs. Carson turned again to the sea, 
and spoke, looking at it. 

“T need an adventure—a risky, crazy 
adventure, with a foolish man in it, 
clever enough to give me trouble.” 

“The requirements for the man sound 
Irish,” said Mrs. Thorne, “and adven- 
tures come with the seeking, not the 
asking.” 

The archdeacon could 


self no longer. 


restrain him- 


an adventure yet 
into trou- 


‘There never was 
that did not get somebody) 
ble.” 

“It is one reason why rectors and 
archdeacons are so helpful,” said Na- 
dine. 

Her voice was entirely kind, yet the 
man was instantly brought to consider 
the one time she had sent to him for 
help, and he had failed her. He knew 
perfectly that, though she had a man’s 
ability to overlook such a thing, she had 
also a woman’s conviction that he could 
never again serve her. 

A small party of men and women 
came up the steps of the piazza from 


the bathhouses on the beach, and 
paused, arranging the afternoon’s di- 
versions. Nadine passed over those she 
knew in the party, her attention ar- 
rested by the one stranger among them, 
whose astonishing ugliness rendered 
him almost distinguished. Protuberant 
eyes hid their boldness behind power ful- 
lensed glasses. The slant of the chin 
from the prominent nose gave his pro- 
file a sharply triangular effect. 

“Defender of the Faith!” exclaimed 
Nadine. “It is Poe’s raven come to 
life. When its mouth opens it will say: 
‘Nevermore!’ Watch!” 

Nadine, curiously taking in the ex- 
traordinary effect of the acute triangle 
in faces, suddenly found her look 
caught squarely by the bold eyes behind 
the glasses. But before she could be 


sure of the boldness, the face became 
a blank mask, as though the door of a 
blind-drawn house had been suddenly 
shut. 
itself. 
Nadine turned to Amy Thorne. 
“Do you think he is only one—or all 


It would have intrigued ennui 


seven—of the guests for whom I have 
swept and garnished ?” 

“Your last state will assuredly be 
worse than your first if he is any of 
them. Get behind the archdeacon.” 

“I beg pardon,” said the archdeacon. 

Mrs. Carson made answer: 

“You know about the gentleman— 
he has been admitted a gentleman by 
eminent authorities, has he not ?—of the 
shady record and the unmatched foot- 
steps? I think that is he standing at 
the end of the veranda, looking this 
way. I think he is searching for some 
employment for idle hands. And that, 
if you would show real interest in the 
matter, stands for me.” 

“But a moment ago he was Poe's 
raven.” 

“He is still. You do not remember 
your Poe. ‘Prophet still, if bird or 
devil!’ ” 

“T have not,” said Mrs. Thorne, “‘for- 
gotten my Kipling.” 

“As evidenced by what?” 

Mrs. Thorne hummed a gay little 
tune. 
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“*\nd you let the chance escape you?’ rapped 
the rattling tonga-bar. 
‘What a chance and what an idiot!’ clicked 


the vicious tonga-bar. 


“Tnspired by that choice slogan, I 
shall go forth to fight,” said Nadine. 

“Michael, of the flaming sword!” 
mocked Amy Thorne. “The archdeacon 
will tell you what happens to those 
who fight such foes.” 

“George Meredith has already 
me,” said Nadine. 

The archdeacon, having dutifully 
waded through a book or two of Mere- 
dith’s, considered this a place where he 
might make an inquiry. 

“ Raphael's 


told 


le objects to having 


painted Michael with so serene a face, 
when he has been warring all day with 
Lucifer,” said Nadine. “ “They who the 
fiend do fight, conquer not upon such 


easy terms.’ ’ 

The ennui had fled from her 
leaving it vivid with sudden youthful- 
\Vatching it, the stranger leaned 
and said a few 
turn toward 


tace, 


ness. 
toward Percy Jeffrey, 
words that made Jeffrey 
Nadine. 
“They are coming here,” 
dine. ‘Do you wish to escape?” 
“Yes, please,” said Mrs. Thorne. 
that case, I shall meet them a 
ss than halfway,” said Nadine. 
with slow grace up the 


~~ 


said Na- 


noy ed 


think if we do not wish to eaves- 
hdeacon,” said Mrs. Thorne, 
have to 
deacon hi 
sufficiently stag 
vanity to have a woman 
iction in his But it 
worse to see the flee before 
the advent of some other man she has 
never seen before—it is humiliating. 
\ssuredly no man under these circum- 
wants to hear what the other 
she to him. 


1 1 
to her, ol 


presence. 


1 a 
poreaom 


stances 


Man iVvs 


escorted 
table, 


the head waiter Mrs. 

rson to the luncheon Mrs. 
Thorne looked at her with wonder. For 
Nadine moved toward the table they 


shared with a lightness of step and a 


h 
i 


brightness of face that had not been 
there when she left the breakfast ta- 
ble. 

“Oh, Mercury,” said Mrs. Thorne, 
“what message from the gods?” 

“Ah, there are wings on my heels; 
yes, and I bring you messages.” Na- 
dine sat down. “Hearken, happily mar- 
ried woman, I have this day thrown 
away much impedimenta, scenting bat- 
tle from afar.” 

“How can you battle with a raven 
with glassy, bold eyes, and a chin no 
human being would wish to own?” 

A faint ripple of laughter came from 
Nadine, and Amy Thorne suddenly re- 
called the extreme rarity of the sound 
of laughter on her lips. 

“You also saw it? I could not let 
it go without comment. I asked Mon- 
sieur le Raven if it had occurred to him 
that human beings were the only crea- 
tures who had chins. He thought them 
all over, from insects to mammals, and 
then, forced to agree with me, rushed 
to the conclusion that I denied his hu- 
manity. I admitted that I did.” 

“Did he object?” 

“\s strenuously as he could, consid- 
ering his lisp.” 

“His lisp!” 

“It is not exactly a lisp, but a limp 
in his esses. You would not expect a 
man with such a chin to manage esses. 
They require a lower jaw. Try. You 
cannot make an ess without it.” 


Mrs. Tl tried. 


iorme 
aid. 
“He re 
am, and comes from Chicago, the 
opulent possessor of two, ten, or twen- 
ty million that he has him- 
self. The name of Carson means noth- 
ing at all to him, and I separately and 
privately besought every member of the 
party not to enlighten him. It offered 
them just enough diversion at some- 
body’s else expense for them to agree. 
They call him Higgie, and he is staying 
on his yacht in the harbor. 


not mace 


It isa good 
boat.” 
“How 
“Because we 
we liked it. As 
he said to Percy 


do you know a 

went aboard to see if 
we reached the deck 

Jeffrey: ‘Perthy, 
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Mithuth Carthon lookth at me ath if I 
wath a damned fool. You tell her I 
am not the damned fool thee lookth at 
me ath if I wath.” 

“Nadine, somebody will hear you.” 

“IT cannot help it. Of course, you 
do not like the epithet, but it was what 
he said, and, on the whole, what he 
looked like.” 

“If he looked anything like the way 
you do when you imitate him, I think 
it quite likely.” For, as she lisped her 
words, Nadine had drawn back her own 
very well-shaped chin, and thrust out 
her nose with a histrionic ability that 
Mrs. Thorne had not known she pos- 
sessed. “What,” continued Mrs. Thorne, 
“did Percy answer?” 

“What does Percy ever answer? He 
said: ‘Gad, Higgie, what would be the 
use of my telling her that?’ Higgie 
pursued the subject. ‘What doth Jef- 


rey mean by that?’ he asked. 

“Percy, having had a moment to 
think, expounded his own meaning— 
that the man did not live who could 
give me information about any other 


my intuitions were almost 
uncanny. Some day, Amy, I shall slay 
the next man who calls the rational 
processes of my mind intuition. Hig- 
gie, however, had small faith in either 
the rational processes or the intuitions, 
for he took the trouble to explain for 
himself that he was not as bad as ap- 
pearances indicated. I told him that a 
lisp like his was like a Madonna face 
to a woman. A with a Ma- 
donna face can do as she chooses with- 
out criticism. A man with a lisp could 
always fool the other fellow, for he 
would never be suspected of cleverness. 

“Presently Higgie found the word 
Carson too much for his lisp, so he 
dropped it, and merely called me his 
version of *Missus,’ which, as nearly as 
I can render it, is Mithuth. It smacked 
so of The Lady of the House that I 
objected to it.” 

“You probably objected to its fa- 
miliarity.” 

oh objected to its stupidity. ‘Tf I 
were you,’ I said, ‘I would find some 
name that did not have so many esses 
in it. 


man; that 


woman 


“*T will,’ he said. ‘Thpitfire!’” 

“And then, Amy Thorne, I became 
possessed of the imitative one of ‘The 
Seven,’ who is never far from me. And 
I found that I could reproduce that lisp 
almost as well as Mr. Higginham him- 
self. It would surprise you, who are 
bridally happy, how much the chance 
of imitating a lisp adds to the joy of 
living of us poorer mortals. Also, it 
seems that Higgie’s lisp has been a 
subject for polite elision by his friends. 
A kind of millionaire lisp, decorative 
because of its owner! If you could 
have seen the consternation of the 
others, and the silence they fell into, 
the moment I spoke to their Higgie! 
To them, I was normal—but whenever 
I spoke to Higgie, I sputtered lisped 
esses. 

“Surely, Nadine, not as you have 
mimicked him to me, with that way of 
drawing back your chin?” 

“The same way. There were neither 
esses nor chins for me when he spoke 
or | answered.” 

“He will follow 
world ?” 

“There speaks the woman brought 
up by a man. And it is the truth, as 
far as I can discover it, about almost 
any man, This one suddenly demand- 
ed of the whole dumfounded party: 
‘Do you thuppothe thee geth along well 
with her huthband ?’ ” 

Mrs. Thorne looked at the woman 
who had been Colin Carson’s wife for 
was adjudged 


you around the 


the two years before he 
insane, and her laughter died. 

If Mrs. Carson saw the sudden grav 
ity in Amy Thorne’s face, she gave no 
sign. The mirth in her blue 
eyes covered all depths in them. They 
were brilliantly shallow. 

“T need not tell you,” she continued, 
“that this question paralyzed the 
stricken audience. They were limp 
with anxiety, and Higgie, finding no 
answer forthcoming, even from Percy 
Jeffrey, addressed the que stion to me. 

“*Do you, Madame Thpitfire?’ he 
asked.” 

“Nadine!” 

“Hush! I am but the voice of his- 
tory. You cannot reprove history. I 


reckless 
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will admit Spitfire is not a nice titl— 
that I objected, I am not sure. I told 
the Chinless One, with a full accom- 
paniment of lisps, that I got along ad- 
mirably with my husband. The audi- 
ence breathed again, and while they 
were breathing Higgie said: ‘It ith a 
thame you do get along with him. If 
you quarreled with him there would be 
a chance for me.’ 

“This was so brazen that even Percy 
lost all self-control. ‘Higgie,’ he said, 
‘she has five girls.’ 

“But Higgie was not to be discour- 
aged by a little matter like that. ‘I'll 
get them a governeth apieth,’ he said 
gallantly, ‘or thend them to college. And 
I will get you, mithuth, any brand of 
divorce you want.’ ” 

“Nadine, he must have been drunk.” 

“No, merely striving to repay me in 
my own coin for my impertinence of 
imitation. You must not forget that I 
brought it on myself. I suppose there 
was nobody there who had not won- 
dered if there was any way for me to 
divorce Colin Carson, and so you can 


guess how this suggestion of divorce 


fell upon the party. So they all stood 
still, waiting for my answer.” 

“\Vhat answer could you make?” 
‘You forgot the lisp in the 


” 


“IT said: 
word divorce !" 
“Ah,” said 
you put the v 
f an exhibition he ha 
rtainment of the party 
lich he had forgotten his pose for a 


ent. 


Mrs. Thorne. “By that 
hole thing on the plane 
| made for the 
one in 


LCs. 

“But the thing, with its tou of 
inderbreeding, does not seem to 
vexed you. On the contrary, you are 
entertained.” 

“I am intrigued—not entertained. 
There is a difference—into which the 
matter of good taste does not enter, 
You have never played this man-and- 
woman game alone—you have always 
I have used 
holds when 
There 


hay e 


had your father with you. 
it as a drug. Its interest 
even books and music fail me. 
is always complexity in even the sim- 
plest of human beings. You have no 


need to fill in empty places in your life. 
You have love—you will perhaps have 
children—a home. There are none of 
these things for me; there is only a 
world full of men and women, many of 
whom are utterly uninteresting. When 
I find either a man or woman who holds 
my interest it is no great matter to me 
whether or not he is well bred.” 

“And do you not meet with situations 
that are—disagreeable ?” 

“T meet with calumny from women; 
they cannot believe in the spirit of ad- 
venture. From men a woman gets what 
she demands. I think men are gifted in 
discerning the boundaries set up by the 
women who interest them. I am going 
to ride with Mr. Higginham to the Inlet 
this afternoon. You will see—alone 
with me there will not be a word too 
much, or a look too long.” 

“T am fearful that some day——” 

“Ah, I have some small resourceful- 
ness; and [ have been taught in a hard 
school.” 

“But even if your adventuring brings 
you no harm, Nadine, suppose—sup- 
pose it some day leads you to—to 
love?” 

Over the shallowed brilliancy of Na- 
dine’s face crept the subtlest of changes. 
It was as if some veil had been let fall 
over eyes and mouth, blurring their 
meaning. 

“How can a woman with any vision 
beyond her own vanity love the kind of 
man who offers personal attention to a 
woman—married ?” 

“It might well be some man 
would not think of offering such atten- 
tion. A man whose culture matches 
your own; whose experience makes him 
interesting; whose character is beyond 
suspicion,” 

Nadine’s eyes narrowed. It was as 
if she shaded them, the better to see a 
far-off figure. 

“IT do not meet such men in my life 
—often. Love—love requires a meas- 
ure of opportunity for growth. And 
this kind of a man would not be at- 
tracted to me.” 

“Why, you are attractive to—— 
Mrs. Thorne paused a moment, with a 
sudden flash of wondering suspicion. 


who 
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Mrs. Carson suddenly opened wide 
her narrowed eyes. The effect was 
startling. Lor one brief instant, there 
blazed on Amy Thorne a vision of what 
may lie hidden in the soul that uses for 
its speech the human eye; a vision 
of hunger and thirst that begs cease- 
lessly for rest; a vision of the infinite 
yearning that finds room only in the 
infinite spirit, and is as far beyond 
bodily need as the pain of the unloved 
heart is beyond the pang of the hurt 
body. 

There are no words for such a reve- 
lation, and between the women fell a 
long silence. Amy Thorne broke it 
quietly. 

“Carleton telephoned while you were 
gone, this morning, that he could not 
get out here to-night because of an 
early operation to-morrow, but that he 
would be here by seven to-morrow 
night—and __ bring—bring—Wrexford 
with him.” 

As the veil of Nadine’s heavy lashes 
fell over her eyes, and the old tired look 
masked her face, Amy wondered if she 
had been mistaken. So careless was 
the voice with which Nadine said: 

“To-morrow night? We must have 
dinner served under the pergola, There 
will be moonlight.” 


“She is firm in the saddle and light 
on the snaffle,” said Higginham to him- 
self, 

And as she rode now at his side along 
the sandy beach, and now before him 
in the forest, there were a droop of the 
and a swaying curve about 
the man’s 


shoulder 
the waist on which 
dwelt again and again. 
He found maturity in neither face nor 
figure. He looked at the short upper lip 
where it met the full lower one; at the 
soft chin; at the delicate, down-curved 
eyebrows and eyelids, and wondered if 
the curiously virginal look of the face 
dwelt in any one of these things. To 
leave its mark on a face, passion must 
be felt. It is not enough to inspire it. 
We carry our wants, and our failures, 
and our successes, close about us. And 
when once they have become part of the 
spirit they are forming, they hover 


eyes 


about us, needing neither word nor ges- 
ture tor expression. 

Nadine turned and looked at him as 
he studied her. “What have you con- 
cluded?” said she suddenly. 

“That some day Fate will bestir her- 
self on your account.” The lisp was 
hardly audible. 

“It was some woman who invented 
the worship of Fate,” said Nadine. “It 
is always pleasant to a woman to hold 
Fate responsible. Sometimes, if she is 
religious, she calls it Providence. The 
man who can arrange that a woman 
need never blame herself, who can 
make her believe that Fate has a hand 
in the matter, is always successful with 
women.” 

“Then, a woman will forgive, where 
no fault can be found with herself?” 

“Almost always.” Nadine looked out 
over the water. “Is that your naphtha 
launch following us down the Sound?” 

“Yes. It will, I think, reach the In- 
let before we do. The men are to serve 
tea and sandwiches to us there.” 

“What a delightful arrangement! The 


whole thing is a marvel of executive 


ability. You had so little time. I did 
not suppose you could even get horses. 
I half expected you to send me word 
that we could not ride—and here I am 
on an excellently equipped horse, riding 
toward a tea table five miles from no- 
where.” 

Higginham looked at her. 
was light, but his eyes were ver) 

“T not get what I set out for 
not yet. It 
far, it has not.” 

“What a very awesome man! \ 
Fate probably has a thing or two in 
store for you, also. No man is al- 
lowed to go through the world so un- 
conquered, It is too dangerous.” 

Nadine reined in her horse sharply, 
for, as they made a sudden turn, fol- 
lowing the curve of the beach, from 
where he lay prone on the sand, a man 
sprang up before them; a man with a 
white, unshaven face, who, after a swift 
look at Mrs. Carson, checked his first 
impulse to run. 

“Well!” said Higginham sharply to 
the man. 


His tone 
steady. 
! \Vell 


come some tne S¢ 


lla) 
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“Wait! said Nadine, for the man was 
swaying as he stood before them. “He 
is ill.” 

“Or drunk!” said Higginham. 

“T am not drunk,” said the man 
quickly. “I have not eaten for a day 
or two. 

Mrs. Carson leaned over her saddle 
to look at him. Then she said to him: 

“Just beyond that clump of rocks 
there is something to eat if you will 
come with us.” 

The man’s 
little. 

“Thank you,” he said simply. 

Higginham openly scowled. The un- 
warrantable intrusion of a third per- 
son into his carefully arranged affair, 
even though the third person was mere- 
ly a hungry tramp, was disgusting. 

It was Nadine who took the man a 
plate of piled-up sandwiches and a cup 
of tea, where he sat on a fallen tree 
trunk, a little distance from them. 

She paused a moment before return- 
ing to her host, looking at the white 
canvas chairs from the launch, drawn 
into the shade of a great rock; at the 
folding tea table, bright with its silver 
alcohol teapot, and its cups and fresh 
linen; at the men watering the horses 
at a creek that tumbled into the Inlet 
far enough away from the tea table for 
their presence to be practicably negligi- 
ble. It had taken excellent arrange- 
ments to produce this. She came up to 
where Higginham stood waiting for her, 
and smiled at him. But Higginham 
vas not mollified by the smile. 

“Tl would have attended to him,” he 
said, “after you were served.” 

“Yes, I know.” Nadine’s voice was 
soft. “But you do not mind my doing 
it, do you? I could not eat your de- 
licious sandwiches with any apprecia- 
tion, with such hunger about. May I 
pour your tea?” 

But Higginham felt himself defraud- 
ed, for Mrs. Carson kept an eye on 
the man behind her, and presently asked 
if he minded if she called him over 
to question him. 

“He will not answer you,” said Hig- 
ginham, “or, if he does, it will not be 
the truth.” 


drawn face relaxed a 


“Let us see,” said Nadine. 

Higginham gave her a curious look. 

“Very well,’ he said. “I will call 
him.” 

The man came with hesitation, and 
responded slowly. To Higginham he 
had very little to say. And then Hig- 
ginham heard Nadine speak as’ she 
would to a man of her own world, whom 
she greatly desired to answer her. The 
effect was instant, as are all effects de- 
pendent on instinctive things. 

“T was,” said the man, “until yester- 
day the assistant head waiter at the 
Bradport Sanitarium, across _ the 
Sound.” 

Higginham saw Nadine suddenly lean 
forward in her chair, the softness in 
her face yielding to watchfulness. 

“Go on,” she said imperatively. 

“There is very little to say,” the man 
answered simply. “This sanitarium is 
for the very rich who are crazy enough 
to require constant watchin’, but too 
rich to be kept penned in. They give 
their people all the liberty they can. 
It is not easy to work in such a place. 
These people are so uncertain you have 
to watch every minute. But you forget 
to do it; it isn't in nature to watch every 
minute. I was waiter at the Hudson 
Club for three years, with a good place, 
but since I married it wasn’t quite 
enough money. I took this place only 
for the big pay. My wife—my wife 
needs the money just now, pretty bad 
—and she'll need more—so I went out 
to Bradport three months ago. 


7 th 
a nan there 


“There was 
been brought from the ul 
here, that he liked better than this one 
where he is. Nothing could be 
suit him, though they took all kinds of 
pains to please him. He took most of 
his meals in his room, for his grouches 
were something awful. I had to wait 
on him, and a more savage, snarling 
dog of a man I never saw. He had a 
way of drawin’ back his upper lip, and 
puttin’ out his head at you, and growlin’ 
like an angry cur—and his words—they 
were awful.” 

Every tinge of the wild-rose color 
that the ride had brought into Mrs. Car- 
ebbed from it. The man 


sanitarium over 


done to 


face 


son’s 
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paused, observant, as a man is, when 
it is his business to serve others. 

“Go on,” said Mrs. Carson quietly. 

“He did not like me—this man—but, 
then, he didn’t like anything. There 
were a hundred times when | would've 
gladly given my wages to fight it out 
with liim—but my wife—I was workin’ 
for her. And then yesterday I came to 
his room with a waiter of things, and he 
was standin’ by the window, holdin’ the 
arm of one of the maids, workin’ same 
as I was, for the extra money in it, not 
because she liked runnin’ risks with 
crazy men and women; and he was 
stickin’ his beast’s face into hers, and 
she too frightened to cry out. 

“IT should've rung for his special at- 
tendant, but I never thought. When I 
came in, he let loose on me words no 
more fit for that girl to hear than for 
you yourself, and I knew my time had 
come right then and there. I took him 
by the throat, and I shook him up so 
that he fell on the floor, lookin’ as if 
he was all broken up inside. And the 
girl says: ‘You've killed him. Clear 
out—I'll lock the door.’ ” 

“If I'd taken time to think it over, 
I'd have stayed and faced it out. but 
there was just time to catch the boat 
over here, and they set such store by 
these rich patients, you can't touch ‘em, 
and so—I’m here. I’m tellin’ you, be- 
cause I might as well go back and face 
it out. A man can’t go on this way. 
And there’s my wife—and I’ve got to 
find some job—if he isn’t hurt so’ 
they'll interfere witl 


r 
i 


1 


l, and Nadine 
v1 face to Higginham. He read its 
message perfectly, but with small desire 
to accede to it. He spoke curtly to the 
man, and his lisp was again slightly 
noticeable. 

“Can you give decent references—if 
I were to take you on?” 

The man stared at him. One would 
have said he hurriedly hid sudden re- 
sentment at the supercilious tones that 
had addressed him. 

‘Il think the Hudson Club will give 
me good references, sir. I was there a 
long time.” 

“And this tempe1 


The man looked very squarely at 
Higginham, and very miserably, too. 

“T haven’t much temper, sir. No 
man who waits on other men, bringin’ 
them food and pourin’ them wine, has. 
And perhaps you've never been around 
a crazy man, sir, and don’t know how 
1 | 

“But if a man is not in his right 
mind, nothing short of defending your 
own safety excuses pounding him up.” 

Mrs. Carson spoke quietly. “Yet if 
a man is only half mad; if he has long, 
lucid intervals, when he is merely—im- 
possible—one forgets. If this patient of 
the Bradport Sanitarium is the one I 
think he is, there [ rec- 
ognized the description by the snarl and 
the lip drawn back over the teeth. He 
has also a trick of gnawing at the 
knuckle of his left hand. It is generally 
raw and bleeding, and sometimes when 
he snarls his teeth and lips are flecked 
with blood. oe 


is every exctlse, 


Is it not true? 
She turned to the waiter. 
“It is true,” he said, staring at her. 
“What is your name?” she asked 
him. 
“Rawlins, madam.” 
curiously at her. 
“Rawlins, when I return to the club, 
I will telephone to Bradport, and tind 
the extent of your damage. Have you 
any money ?” 
“A little.” 
“Then get 
at the village, 
ges ee 


1 oO clo« 


He still stared 


yourself straightened up 


a good meal. 


and get 2g 


1 
a 


\ 
turning hi 


Colin Carson,” she said. 

He gave a sudden jerk of 
and his eyes fell. 

“T will see you through,” said Mrs. 
Carson slowly. “You need not be afraid 
to telephone. If there is no other po- 
sition for you, perhaps I can find one 
myself.” 

Higginham spoke in low tones of her 
rashness. She gave him a quick look 
of impatience. 

“You can put it through yourself, if 
you like,” she said. Then she turned 
to Rawlins. “It is but a short walk 


the head, 
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through the woods by that path by the 
creek to the village.” 

She gave a little nod that dismissed 
him, and as he took the path through 
the woods, Higginham’s eyes searched 
her face. For both manner and ac- 
cent had been those of the woman used 
to trained service in even the smallest 
trifles. 

“Are you afraid of him?” said Mrs, 
Carson lightly. 

“T am not afraid,” said Higginham. 
“IT will take him on if the Hudson will 
vouch for his honesty. I need a butler 
on the yacht. But I should like you 
to tell me why * 

He paused, for Nadine’s 
couraged no questions. 

“You are kinder than I supposed,” 
she said, and the voice was cool, and 
almost insolent. 

He turned away to summon the men 
with the horses. 


face en- 


“I am a little afraid,” said the arch- 
deacon, as he sat, the next evening, on 
the veranda with Mrs. Carleton Thorne, 
“of the interpretation of Mrs. Carson’s 
conduct by all these people.” 

He looked through the long windows 
to where Mrs. Carson was dancing with 
Higginham. Her hair was massed into 
gold-brown waves, just at the curve of 
her head above the neck, and held in 
place in the prevailing mode by a broad 
band of priceless sapphires. Her gown 
of silver tissue, threaded with blue, was 
caught at her bare neck with a diamond- 
bordered blue stone, that shone no more 
brilliantly than the white skin on which 
it rested. 

“You would not believe,” continued 
the archdeacon earnestly, ‘that she was 
the same woman who worked all this 
winter with your brother-in-law and me 
over the sick and the poor, and—and— 
the rest of them. She is gifted at it. 
They will tell her things they would not 
tell us, and she sees so quickly what 
they need. I would not believe it at 
first; but Thorne did, and he held me 
back while she tried her queer ways 
with them—in the night courts, and in 
the hospitals, and in the shops. She 
could reach the women when we could 


do nothing at all. Once she took a girl 
out and bought her all kinds of clothes 
—foolish clothes, finer than she needed. 
Yet when I spoke to Thorne, he shook 
his head. ‘She knows,’ he said. ‘Wait 
and you will see.’ And now—look at 
her!” 

Amy Thorne looked, but behind the 
face framed in its barbaric splendor of 
jewels, she could see only strain and a 
deep restlessness. She wondered if the 
cause lay in her next sentence to the 
archdeacon. 

“Wrexford will be here in a moment. 
He came on the eight-o’clock train— 
later than he meant to come. He waited 
for Carleton, who could not leave his 
patient, after all. He is upstairs dress- 
ing.” 

Even as she finished her sentence, 
Wrexford Thorne came out of the hall 
door to where they sat under the elec- 
tric lights, watching the windows of 
the ballroom. About the tall figure, 
with its great breadth of shoulders, 
there was a certain suppleness of move- 
ment that, in a woman, would have been 
called grace, but in a man was merely 
ease of bearing. His evening clothes 
sat well on him, his lifted head took 
command of the place where he stood, 
his eyes had a thoughtful distinction 
of glance, and as he leaned on the rail- 
ing of the veranda chatting with Amy 
and the archdeacon, the women who 
passed to and fro from the ballroom to 
the porch turned to look at him. 

“Does Nadine know you are here?” 
asked Mrs. Thorne. “After Carleton’s 
telephone at five, we gave you up.” 

“T have not seen her,” he answered. 

“She is in there, dancing,” said the 
archdeacon. “You can see her now,” 

Wrexford Thorne looked through the 
windows, quietly at first, then intently, 
then with head bent forward dominant- 
ly. First the curve at the back of a 
white neck, with soft bronze curls, like 
feathers, escaping from the masses of 
her jewel-bound hair; a shimmering sil- 
ver figure held in the hollow of a man’s 
arm, swaying with pliant allure; then, 
as the dance ceased, and the man re- 
leased her, a low forehead framed in 
sapphires, eyes that he knew could deep- 
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en beyond his own knowledge of them, 
now shallow as the sapphires above 
them, tolerant of folly, smiling on bra- 
vado, searching for forgetfulness in the 
moment’s snatch at pleasure; softly 
spun silver caught on a bare white neck 
by a great blue stone—and the man be- 
side her watching her with a look no 
other man mistakes. 

And out of the burden of pain laid 
on the world to train it to endurance 
came sudden sharp fingers clutching at 
what seemed to Wrexford Thorne to 
be his very heart, until it ached with 
the misery of this other man’s look at 
her. 

“There is to be supper presently, to 
which we are all asked,” Mrs. 
Thorne. “Mr. Jeffrey is giving it, and 
it is to be on the terrace under the per- 
gola. I am so sorry Carleton could not 
come, Wrexford.” 

“Yes, the city is pretty hot; but he 
will be out to-morrow, and I shall come 
with him again.” 

“Do you go in to-morrow morning?” 

“Yes.” He saw Nadine, folded by 
Higginham in a blue silken wrap, move 
slowly to the other end of the ve- 
randa. 

“Mr. Carson,” said Amy, in a low 
voice, to Thorne, “has been hurt by a 
waiter in the Bradport Sanitarium. Na- 
dine is going over to-morrow—he is not 
much hurt—just uncomfortable.” 

“It would be better if she kept away 
He says frightful things to 


. 3 
Sala 


from him. 
her, and 
Phe ver 


Jeffrey party, 


ingerou 
1ioined b sev ¢ il ol the 


W ho 


: nen and women 
were 

“We have come to warn you,” said 
Mrs. Cressler Jeffrey, “that nobody 1s 
to furnish Higgie with real information 
about Nadine. We have played him 
such a set of pranks he is nearly dis- 
tracted, trying to find out who and 
what she is. Tom told him she was 
on the stage, but declined to give him 
her stage name. And Percy told him 
she had a frightful time keeping the 
wolf from the door, to say nothing of 
keeping up elaborate enough appear- 
ances to run with the crowd. You 
know the utter simplicity of Nadine’s 


cousins and connections. 


BE’S 


clothes—the simplicity that costs thou- 
sands, and needs an artist for dress- 
maker. We women know it, but a 
man could never tell. 

“And then to-night Nadine suddenly 
blazed out in a hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of sapphires, and a gown 
made of starlight! She came into the 
room as Percy and Higgie were to- 
gether—did you ever see her so lovely? 
—and Higgie said that did not look 
economical to him. Percy told him the 
jewels were paste, and that Nadine had 
made her own dress. He told him this 
in front of us all, and we were nearly 
convulsed over trying to act as if we 
had always known it. We don't really 
know whether Higgie believes us or not, 
but that increases our fun. Here they 
Look at Higgie!” : 

But Wrexford Thorne 
at Higgie. He looked at Nadine. And 
where she was, she stopped still. Her 
hand on Higginham’s arm. stiffened 
and chilled, and then fell quietly to her 
side. Over her jewel-framed face swept 
a look that if she had taken a 
long breath before facing something 
that needed all her self-control. It 
was but an instant, and then she drew 
the veil of her social manner about her, 
reaching the newcomer naturally, and 
without ostentation. 

Amy Thorne, watching, made one of 
those swift rearrangements of a party 
that any | s understands. They 


noste 
closed about Higginham and Percy Jeff 


come. 


did not look 


Was as 


1 


n: e iding Na 
ted « ietl 


vith vay ci erst 
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holding ¢ Nand, ie Da 
rom her silken 

His hand 


covered I 
the movement. 
hers, held it with close-« lasped strength, 


losed ver 
and released it. 

“T have been watching you dance,” he 
said. “It is the first time I have seen 
you—dancing.” 

“Are you ready to offer me half of 
your kingdom?” 

“You were not dancing for me.” 

Nadine looked out at the moon glade 
stretching across the water to the hori- 
zon, and hid her thoughts behind words. 

“It is significant that while many 
kings have offered women whose danc- 
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ing pleased them various portions of 
their kingdoms, no queens have been 
moved to that kind of generosity. You 
can see the same thing at any summer 
resort.” 

He took no advantage of her retreat 
from the personal to a generality that 
offered both of them a discussion, and, 
after the silence he did not fill had last- 
ed a moment, Nadine brought her eyes 
back from the horizon to him. 

“What, then, was I doing?” 

“Besides dancing? I think you were 
running away.” 

Her eyes looked disbelief in his dis- 
cernment, but she answered him readily 
enough, 

“It is an older means of survival than 
staying to face one’s enemy—by some 
thousand years, is it not? What do 
you suppose changed men who, by ac- 
tual experience, discovered that the fast- 
est runner lived the longest, and taught 
them to stay where they were, and fight 
it out?” 

He saw that in a few deft sentences 
she had again made the subject general. 

“Perhaps some woman did it,’ he 
said. ‘For endurance is found at its 
best in woman. Perhaps being unable 
to run away, some woman found that 
a new kind of strength, larger than 
physical strength, was to be won by the 
courage of facing danger, and of bear- 
ing burdens, instead of putting them 
down, and trying some new conditions.” 

Nadine smiled at him softly. 

“Oh, expounder of the law!” 
“You will tell me next that 
learns to properly 
burden, one cannot help with anybody’s 
else. And all because, a few million 
years ago, somebody found out that 
in one way or another there was al- 
ways something to threaten life, and 
that if one always ran away there 
would be no time to do anything else.” 

He laughed. 

“Enter the economy of time. As- 
suredly if one has not learned to man- 
age one’s own troubles, he has not time 
for his neighbor’s assistance.” 

She looked back at the moon glade. 

“Do you, who try to understand these 
things, suppose that is the reason for 


she said. 
until one 
own 


manage one’s 


all this world burden—to train us to 
endurance and control ?” 

“It does seem that no one may escape 
his share of it and grow strong. There 
are a good many kinds of weakness, but 
I suppose no strength without endur- 
ance and control.” 

“Nadine, Nadine! Listen to what 
Higgie said of you!” called Mrs, Cress- 
ler Jeffrey. 

“E phlokamos Calypso!’ said the 
rector, and was overheard. 

Higginham caught the phrase, and 
translated it. 

“Calypso, of the well-curled hair,” 
he murmured to Nadine, as he paused 
beside her, “we are going to supper, 
and I am taking you.” 

“Where,” said Nadine, “did you learn 
Greek? And why does the Greek ess 
offer you no difficulties ?” 

But Higgie only laughed. 


Seated at the supper table, none of 
the Jeffrey party were disposed to let 
what they considered the fun of the 
evening slip by them, 

“Higgie,” said Percy, “is trying to 
bribe Mrs. Carson, but he cannot find 
anything she likes. Is there anybody 
here clever enough to help him?” 

Higginham fixed Jeffrey behind his 
powerful-lensed glasses. 

“All of you help,” he said. “Each 
one of you thinkth he ith cleverneth 
ithelf. Hach one tell me one thing that 
would pleathe a clever woman.” 

i flow in on Hig- 
+} 


Suggestions began to 


ginham, covering ever' ung a woman 


might possibly care for. He offered 
them carefully to Nadine. 

“Higgie,” said Jeffrey, inten- 
tions are demanded; your gifts are be- 
yond the limit of the platonic.” 

“My intentionth are matrimonial,” 
said Higgie imperturbably. ‘Leave me 
in peath.” 

But Nadine shook her head. 

“There is nothing in new motors and 
tiaras to engage interest—save for a 
woman to whom the accumulation of 
things is in itself interesting.” Catch- 
ing Percy’s eye, she added: “Unless, 
of course, she is that distressing thing— 


“your 
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a poor woman born among rich ones; 
in which case, load her with everything 
she lacks, unless you are so stupid as 
to offend with your giving. Some peo- 
ple are.” 

The end of this sentence reminded 
the archdeacon of others of Mrs. Car- 
son's replies, in which he himself had 
often become inyolved—the ones that 
looked rather nice until you came to 
think it over. To the archdeacon the 
whole affair, and the fun the others 
were getting out of it, seemed little 
short of idiotic. He said so to Mrs. 
Carleton Thorne, as she sat next to him. 

“T doubt if Mr. Higginham is as 
idiotic as he seems,” she answered, “or 
he would not have engaged Nadine’s 
attention. Look at Nadine herself. 
Could you believe that you heard her 
play Beethoven with absolute accuracy 
last night, and follow it with Chopin, 
played with entire individuality? Lis- 
ten to her as she tells that gaping group 
the latest approved methods of win- 
ning a woman; this morning she was 
showing me where Bernard Shaw’s 
ideas were of the same substance as 
Nietzsche's, and, pursuing these ideas, 
she went to her rooms for a copy of 
‘Peer Gynt,’ in the original, for a quo- 
tation she wanted.” 

Now, the archdeacon did not know 
what Beethoven played without accu- 
racy, or Chopin without individuality, 
might signify. He had merely watched 
Mrs. Carson at the piano, and approved. 
As for Bernard Shaw, the archdeacon 
did not consider him a proper subje 
for conversation between a 
a woman. 

So he contented himsef with reply- 
ing: “I have been in her library.” 

“Where Vibert’s paintings wink at 
Gleyre’s, and Hafiz chats with Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire?” 

The archdeacon felt that this was 
nearly as bad as some of Mrs, Car- 
son’s own sentences. He had no idea 
that Vibert’s paintings winked, nor who 
Gleyre might be. At the moment, he 
was wondering what the original of 
“Peer Gynt” was, and what he would 
have done if Mrs. Carson had made the 
quotation to him. He did not recall 


her ever having discussed books or mu- 
sic with him. 

“Give her what she has not,” said 
Nadine. “If she is proud, load her 
with obligation; if she is lovely, appeal 
to her brains; if she is brainy, babble 
of her beauty; if she is wise, credit her 
with divine folly ; if she is conventional, 
offer her an adventure; if she is re- 
sourceful, confuse her, entrap her.” 

The archdeacon, still marveling, es- 
sayed a question. 

“But if she is all of 

Nadine smiled 
him. 

“Still, you have physical strength 
that she has not; subdue her with it. 
Carry her off, and let her rage help- 
lessly over her own weakness and ac- 
knowledge your strength. Women have 
been won by less.” 

It was apparent even to that unob- 
servant party that this was a thing that 
the archdeacon, in his wildest moment, 
could not possibly contemplate, and 
they received the suggestion with a glee 
that embarrassed him exceedingly. Only 
Amy Thorne saw, under cover of the 
laughter, the look Higginham cast on 
Nadine as she answered the archdeacon. 

“What are you doing to-morrow ?” 
Higginham asked Nadine. 

“Il am going to bradport on the 
morning boat. I| shall not be able to 
return until late in the afternoon, on 
the return boat.” 

“May I not Then 


you can come back when you choose. 


these ?’ 


across the table at 


1 
take you overr 


rave the matter seve 


ga 


ts 
hought. It 


would be quicker and mor¢ 
agreeable to go on Higginham’s yacht, 
but if she did, he might possibly accom 
pany her | she would, per- 
haps, have to explain her errand to the 
sanitarium., 

“No,” she answered him at length. 
“You cannot take me over; but if you 
will make up a party, you may come 
after me, and bring me back. I can 
be at the Bradport Yacht Club any 
time you say. I go at ten, and it is 
an hour and a half over. I shall need 
an hour there.” 

“T will, in that case, make it a lunch 
eon party. I will ask whomever you 


ashore, an 
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like to-night. We can have luncheon 
aboard as soon as you come on—say, 
at one.” 


“It is Mrs. Colin Carson,” said the 
man at the door of the Bradport Yacht 
Club to the maid in the ladies’ draw- 
ing-room, 

Mrs. Carson mounted the — steps 
slowly, and, in the droop of her shoul- 
ders and the turn of her head, there was 
a listlessness that was almost despair. 
She passed through the drawing-room 
to the dressing room, and sat down at 
a dressing table, but it was not her own 
white face that she saw in the glass, but 
a face that, for all its blankness, had 
snarled at her so often that she saw it 
that way when she thought of it; with 
lifted lips from which pointed teeth 
projected threateningly. Because of 
this, there could not be for her any of 
the great things of a woman's life—nei- 
ther love nor motherhood. 

All these years she had been running 
away from its effect in her life, filling 
the vacant spaces in her hours with all 
manner of small things. They had 
failed her. Even the winter's work 
among the unfortunate had remained a 
game than which her life had greater 
needs, a game made interesting by its 
direction by Wrexford Thorne. 

She wondered if he was right, and 
that it had remained only a game be- 
cause she had not yet learned to bear 
her own share of the world burden. 
And this other game, played by Circe 
thousands of it began to 


years ago—lt 


lose its savor. Perhaps even Cire 
hoped one man of them all might drink 
her drugged wine, and still resist trans- 
formation. 

She saw the maid watching her, and 
she looked at herself in the glass, 
counting, as she looked, the years that 
had gone into the creation of the look 
her eyes gave her back. 

“T need rouge,” she said to the maid. 
“Is there some?” 

“There at the right, madam. 
I help you?” 

Nadine shook her head. She dipped 
her slender fingers into the red pow- 
der, and touched her cheeks and lips 


Shall 


lightly. Several years fell away from 
her face with the added color. 

Then she looked out of the window 
to the water. There was, at least, an 
afternoon's forgetfulness of it all be- 
fore her—they would be a gay party 
of idlers, with Amy Thorne as balance 
wheel—and_ then to-night Wrexford 
Thorne would come out with Amy’s 
husband. It was enough for one day. 

The man in the hall gave the maid a 
name. 

“Mr. Higginham, Mrs. Carson,” she 
said. 

As Higginham held out his hand to 
her, she put her own into it, with no 
greeting, merely looking at him. It was 
the merest trick of coquetry, but Hig- 
ginham, recalling it, as he put her into 
the launch at the end of the pier, was 
glad he had taken enough wine to 
hearten him for the adventure he was 
arranging. For when she looked at a 
man without speaking, in that way, the 
world was made for her. Much as he 
preferred the untrammeled condition of 
bachelorhood, he would almost have 
been willing to marry her, with that 
air of appeal in which she could sur- 
round herself. 

Nadine looked at the yacht as they 
approached it. 

“Nobody seems to be waiting up for 
me,” she said. 

“Jeffrey cut his finger fixing a lemon 
for a new drink that nobody but him 
self could They are in the 
cabin helping him fix it up. It bled as 
if he had opened an artery, and fright 
all to death. \ beastly re- 


them 
»f you, but you'll see them soon 


prepare. 


ene d 
ception « 
enough,” 

As they reached the deck, Higgin- 
ham detained her a moment to show 
her, on the chart that lay on a table 
near her, the distance he had covered in 
a shorter space of time than he had 
supposed it could be done. The yacht 
got under way as he compared the time 
with the hour and a half it had taken 
her in the morning. 

Nadine turned from the chart to the 
cabin. 

“Percy 
morrhage,”’ 


must have a real hem- 
she said, “or else there has 
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been a graver accident than you have 
told me of,” 

Higginham measured the distance be- 
tween them and the blurring shore, 
and, finding it satisfactory, he said: 

“It is not an accident. It is pre- 
arranged. | am following your instruc- 
tions for the capture of a resourceful 
woman. At eleven this morning | sent 
notes to all of them, postponing the 
luncheon. [I wanted you without their 
attendance for one afternoon.” 

As the full measure of his lisping 
words conveyed itself to Nadine, she 
paused on her way to the cabin, and 
faced the man, who looked at her quiet- 
ly behind his powerful-lensed glasses. 
Deep within her, sudden laughter clam- 
ored for expression, changing, under 
the man’s quiet look, to a thrill of ex- 
citement. 

She had searched for relief from her 
ennui; here was an adventure, indeed; 
the open sea, and an unknown brigand. 
She had demanded a drug for the re- 
lief of her burdened days; here was a 
powerful poison, needing careful meas- 
uring lest it become dangerous beyond 
repair. 

Higginham had expected objection, 
concern, even abuse. He had carefully 
chosen the wine that was to carry him 
through the ordeal of her first anger. 
And she stood before him in a silence 
it threw on 


absolutely effective, for 
excuse, if ex- 


him the need of further 
cuse be had, even of 
if apology ther« He considers 


both, and, 


a . as . 
Was to be apolk vy, 


quate, shou 
of man wh 
doing, he let th 

“Will you have 
he asked. 

“How far do we go? 

“Just a brief afternoon’s 
But we are coaled and provisioned for 
a long trip.” 

“How long?” 

“Two or three weeks.” 

Nadine had asked her question to 
gauge, if she could, the sound of the 
man’s voice, by which she was judging 
the truth of what he said. ‘ked 
at her watch. In arranging the party 


e idea pass. 


luncheon at 


once! 
” 


cruise, 


he 


the night before, it had been with the 
plan of getting back early, in time to 
meet Amy Thorne’s husband, her fa- 
ther, and \Wrexford Thorne when they 
came out on the afternoon train. 

“T must be at the club at four,” said 
Nadine. 

“To meet the clerical gentleman who 
caused such a start as you were 
walking with me last night?” 

lor a moment, Nadine returned this 
an appraising look; 


you 


impertinence with 
then she answered: 

“Mrs. Carleton Thorne’s father is my 
new manager, and I have many things 
with him before dinner.” 
d. If 
hiding her 


to talk over 

Higginham considers she was 
really a successful actress, 
identity during a summer vacation, un- 
and this manager 
it—there 


progress of 


der a married name 
talk would seem to 
were certain steps in the 
what he meant to say to her that might 
be left out. 

“If you were not in such a hurry,” 
he said, “about returning to your new 
manager, you could count on me to 
build you a theater, and give it your 
name.” 

Her first 
struck at Nadine. 

She lifted her head, and looked at him 
with an insolence he could hardly cred- 


indicate 


sense of actual danger 


it, under the circumstances. 


said contemptuously, 
to build 


i 


leal more able 


is no in 
turn.” 

“You cannot 
longing our téte-a-téte beyond my 
wish. I wish to return at once.” 

“T might possibly wish to go 
farther.” 

Nadine faced the situation. 

“You with me. 

“Ah, can I not?” 
grimly. 


“Ey ery W ire 


reason for pro- 


own 


have a 
on— 


cannot run off és 


said Higginham 


will buzz with it; every 
; iy 
Such things are 


newspaper feature it. 
not done.” 
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Higginham looked at the dim line of 
shore, and smiled. 

“I am willing to repay all you will 
lose.” 

“Repay !” 

“T'll marry you if you like. From 
your friends’ conflicting statements 
about you I could gather only two or 
three things that were credible. One 
was that you did not live with your 
husband; another was that a divorce 
would probably be acceptable to you; 
but that you could not get one. I'll get 
you a divorce. This little trip will fix 
it up for you.” 

Nadine set a watch on the rage that 
was assuming an almost overpowering 
desire to injure physically the man 
who sped his insults so glibly. Measur- 
ing her own small resources in this war- 
fare between them, she knew uncon- 
trollable anger would blunt all her 
weapons, Yet some of it sharpened her 
voice. 

“There is no conceivable combination 
of events that would make me marry 
you,” she said. 

“Even after—say, a little run over 
to Europe—as we are now.” 

“Not then or at any time.” 

“It would look better to finish it up 
with a wedding.” 

“You must surely know that I do 
not consider appearances to that extent. 
Besides, I can buy appearances. I can 
buy an exceedingly reputable party of 
people who will talk unceasingly of the 
good time they had on your suddenly 
arranged trip. You will not be able to 
deny them. They will be more credible 
than you.” 

Higginham had his first misgiving. 
This was a species of intelligence he 
had not counted on. If, by any chance, 
she had behind it the power of wealth, 
she could do as she said. 

“It would take a small fortune,” he 
suggested. 

“T have several that I can very well 
spare for the purpose.” 

“T do not insist on a wedding,” said 
Higginham. “But you are very attrac- 
tive to me. I can think of nothing 
that would entertain me more than just 


5 


such a spin across the Atlantic. Mean- 
time, will you go in to lunch?” 

“T will stay on deck.” 

“In that case, you will perhaps ex- 
cuse me a moment while I arrange to 
have luncheon served on deck.” 

He rolled up the chart, and went into 
the cabin. 

Nadine sank down on the chair be- 
fore the table that had held the chart, 
and stared blankly before her. And as 
she sat there a waiter, with a table- 
cloth over his arm, and a tray of silver, 
gave a careful look about the cabin, 
closed the door swiftly, and reached her 
side in a few steps. She looked at him 
unseeingly. 

“Mrs. Carson,” he spoke hurriedly, 
“T have overheard much of your con- 
versation. I had no idea that we were 
preparing for you—or that whoever we 
were preparing for would be unwilling 
to go. We are headed for the Ber- 
mudas.” 

“Rawlins !’’ said Mrs. Carson, And 
suddenly the fear that had begun to 
cloud her eyes lightened. “Rawlins, 
I must get out of this. Is it a matter 
of money?” 

“I think not, Mrs. Carson. They 
have all been long in his service.” 

“IT have a good deal of money, and 
my own service, if positions are to be 
found, and influence enough to obtain 
other positions on other yachts. I must 
return at once.” 

“That is the difficulty. 
and of a captain long in the owner's 
service—it takes time. You will under- 
stand that I am absolutely at your serv- 
ice. And, if you please, not for money. 
I hoped we might think of some imme- 
diate way of return. Mr. Higginham 
will be back soon.” 

She interrupted. Under her rouge, 
her white face began to take on color 
of its own. 

“None of the crew is a doctor?” 

“No, madam.” 

“Then, if anybody were to be dan- 
gerously ill 2 

“Short of Mr. Higginham himself, I 
think they would have to stand it—for 
at least a day or two.” 

At the simple phrase, Nadine found 


Bribery— 
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every feminine fiber protesting against 
the situation she had helped to bring 
upon herself; protesting to the point of 
the rage she had bridled a few minutes 
ago. 

“Rawlins, 
eon?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Surely there is something on this 
boat that will make its owner ill. Has 
he no medicine chest ?” 

“There are simple medicines aboard, 
yes, madam, for the ordinary ailments 
of the crew ¥ 

“There must be some opiate for the 
different kinds of pain it is needed for. 
Laudanum for toothache!” 

The man’s face brightened suddenly. 

“The cook used it for earache last 
night. He got water in his ear swim- 
ming. Ten drops would do it. But it 
is bitter to taste.” 

“Do you know how to fix it, 
lins ?” 

“Madam, I have been three months 
waiter in a lunatic asylum. There were 
times when a sleeping potion in a glass 
of wine was the only thing to be done. 
I have fixed it before, under the doc- 
tor’s directions. I can do this now, 
without a doctor. They used a drug 
called hyoscine, that did not taste. Still 

% 


I 


you are serving lunch- 


Raw- 


“Not a dangerous amount, Rawlins 
—and at once—we are going fast.” 

In her relief, she was close to tears, 

“T will be careful, madam. But when 
we return you will need a doctor you 
can—trust.” 

“Doctor Carleton Thorne will be at 
the club at four. We can summon him 
the moment we arrive. Leave the cap- 
tain to me. The moment that the opi- 
ate takes effect, we will call it a faint. 
Is his valet aboard ?” 

“No, madam. I am valeting him. 
He did not wish ” The man paused. 

“All the better. Then, the task of 
attempting to revive him will be yours. 
If he cannot be revived, we shall have 
to turn about and make a quick run 
for a doctor. Even Bradport is out 
of the straight line. The club pier will 
be nearest. Hush! Here he comes, 


can rely on you, Rawlins? It shall 
the making of you.” 

“IT shall not fail you, madam. And, 
if there is no laudanum to be found?” 

The conversation had gone on in 
low, quick undertones, as Rawlins set 
the table. 

“If there is no laudanum there will, 
at any rate, be headache powders, and 
I will ask for them. They can do dam- 
age enough if enough are used.” 

Higginham opened the cabin door. 

“I am glad you have at least taken 
a seat,” he said, “Rawlins, hurry lunch- 
eon—and bring two Bronx cocktails at 
once.” 

As Rawlins departed, he sat down 
beside her, leaning toward her. She 
suddenly realized what had detained him 
during the moments she had filled with 
her talk to Rawlins. He had very evi- 
dently stopped to drink. 

“Do you know,” he said, “that you 
are the first woman who has refused 
to marry me?” 

He let his eyes move from her 
bronze hair to her blue-shod feet. She 
was greatly to his taste, and his loos- 
ened tongue dwelt on the reasons for 
this. She received it in silence, and he 
paused. A conversation cannot be sus- 
tained in that fashion. He tried a sud- 
den sortie. 

“You will like me better,” he said, 
“after a week or two of only me.” 

[f she had meant to answer, she did 
Rawlins returned. He took 
tray, and handed 
The other he held 
out to Higginham on the tray. Higgin- 
ham had not been sure that Nadine 
would even consent to eat on his boat, 
and as she took her glass from Raw- 
lins he confessed to relief. He raised 
his own to her. 

“To your learning to like me!” he 
said, and drank it at one draft, as a 
cocktail should be taken. He frowned 
heavily. “Gad, Rawlins, that had a 
funny taste. I thought you said you 
could make a cocktail. But you do not 
drink yours?” 

“No,” said Nadine, and put it down, 

Higginham spoke to Rawlins, 

“Get out!” he said. 
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one glass from the 
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Once more he leaned toward Nadine. 

“You must take this matter more 
amiably,” he said. “It is, after all, 
entirely your own suggestion; and, be- 
sides, you cannot help yourself. There 
is nothing you can do, save not to 
scream when I kiss you. But even that 
I will excuse, for nobody will pay any 
attention to it. You have much grace, 
now is the time to use it. Admit your 
defeat gracefully. It took good plan- 
ning to bring it about.” 

A sudden new appreciation of the 
conventions and decencies that guard 
women rose in Nadine. If one was a 
woman, the price of adventure was too 
high. Even at this moment she must 
play her game without a flaw—a game 
of wit, when her fingers ached for 
blows—a game of patience with this 
rage that clamored for outlet; and she 
had laughed when he had first told her 
she was the only one aboard of all the 
arranged-for guests. Had that been 
only a half hour ago? And now he 
spoke of a thing he called love. She 
heard the word on his lips with won- 
der. 

“Do you think love is a bandit thing 
like this, that thinks only of its own 
desires, and not of the woman loved, 
this cowardly enforcement of superior 
strategy? Love—you do not know its 
first letter!” 

“Oh, yes, I do.” 

He swept his arm around her as he 
leaned toward her chair, but there was 

ymething white and strange in his face, 
and at her sudden backward movement 
his head fell on the arm of her chair. 

Rawlins came through the cabin door. 


Mrs. Carson hung up the receiver of 
the telephone in the boathouse on the 
club pier, and sat down on the bench 
outside to wait for the doctor and his 
brother the rector. At the foot of the 
stairway, near the end of the pier, the 
launch waited, with Rawlins and one 
of the sailors. Farther out, the yacht 
was being anchored. During the few 
minutes she waited, some of the drawn 
look left Mrs. Carson’s white face; yet 


even then, as the doctor came to her, 
followed by Wrexford Thorne, he 
thought she looked ill and worn. 

She spoke to them rapidly, with sud- 
den little sharp gestures. 

“That was why,” she concluded, “I 
told you to bring what was needed for 
an overdose of laudanum. We gave it 
to him in the gin of the cocktail he 
ordered. But there has not been a mo- 
ment since that I have not been distract- 
ed with anxiety, for fear it was too 
much, or that he would be really in 
danger before we got him home.” 

“You gave it to him before lunch?” 

“Yes. Rawlins says he had been 
drinking heavily. I will not go back to 
the yacht with you; but Rawlins will. 
And, Carleton, do not tell him what it 
was, will you? Tell him he must quit 
drinking; frighten him with apoplexy.” 

Carleton Thorne shook his head. 

“It is you I shall frighten with 
threats,” he said. “Rex, take her up 
to Amy, and say I have ordered her to 
go to bed, will you?” 

He ran down the steps to the launch. 
She looked at Wrexford Thorne, her 
eyes dark-circled in a dead-white face. 

“That frightful ride home’—she 
shuddered—‘with fear catching every 
breath we drew! I think I faced my 
whole life in those interminable hours. 
Even the captain, supposing I was the 
kind of woman who would go alone 
with this man on his yacht, spoke to 
in tones of have never 
And all the while I was 


me in that | 
heard before. 
afraid | had killed him. 

Wrexford Thorne 
to take her by the arm; and at her 
shuddering his face darkened. 

“Somebody ought ‘to kill him,” 
said. 

She paused a moment, looking at the 
angry face and measuring the bitter 
voice. 

“No,” she murmured, and her voice 
came softly and very sweet. “No, | 
have learned what I could in no other 
way. I shall never run away again, ex- 
pounder of the law.” 


put out his hand 


he 
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}OBODY knew exactly where 

? Dicky Maloney hailed from, 

or how he reached Puerto 

Rey. He appeared there one 

day, and that was all. He 

afterward said that he came on the 

fruit steamer Thor, but an inspection 

of the Yhor’s passenger list of that 

date would have found it to be Maloney- 

less. Curiosity, however, soon perished, 

and Dicky took his place among the 

heterogeneous litter of the coast—the 

stranded adventurers, refugees, and odd 

fish from other countries that line the 
shore of the Caribbean. 

He was an active, devil-may-care, rol- 
licking fellow, with an engaging gray 
eye, the most irresistible grin, a rather 
dark, or much sunburned complexion, 
and a head of the fieriest red hair ever 
that country. Speaking the 
ps ke 
always to have 


pocket ‘ it was 


seen in 


Spanish I 


anguage as well as lh 


| 
English, and 
plenty of silver in his 
not long before he was a welcome com 
panion, both with natives and the resi- 
dent foreigners. He developed an ex- 
treme fondness for vino blanco; could 
drink more of it than any three men in 
the port, and to meet Dicky Maloney’s 
brilliant head and smile coming down 
the street meant, to any of his acquaint- 
ances, the consumption of from one 
bottles of the strong white 


seeming 


to three 
wine. 
Everybody called him Dicky; every- 
body cheered up at sight of him—espe- 
cially the natives, to whom his marvel- 
ous ruddy hair and his free-and-easy 
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style were a constant delight and envy. 
Anywhere about the port, you would 
soon see Dicky, and hear his genial 
laugh, and find around him a group of 
admirers, who appreciated both him and 
the vino blanco he was so ready to buy. 

\ considerable amount of speculation 
still existed concerning the object of 
his stay in Puerto Rey, but one day 
he silenced this by opening a small shop 
for the sale of cigars, dulces, and the 
handiwork of the interior Indians—fiber 
and silk woven goods, deerskin sapetos, 
and basketwork of tule reeds, 
then he did not change his habits, for 
he was drinking and playing cards half 
the day and night with the comandante, 
the collector of the port, the Jefe Poli- 
tico, and other gay dogs among the na- 
The care of the shop he 
And now it is 


and fitting to make Pa 


ey en 


tive officials. 
left entirely to Pasa. 


both desirable 


i 
Dicky’s di- 


icquaintance, for she was 
gression, 
La Mad 
Salazar de 
in Calle Numero Ocho. 
mind you, for rum making is a govern- 
ment monopoly, and to keep a govern- 
ment dispensary assures respectability, 
if not supereminence. Moreover, the 
saddest of precisians could find no fault 
with the conduct of the shop. Cus- 
tomers drank there in the lowest spirits, 
and fearsomely, as in the shadow of the 
dead, for la madama’s ancient, but 
vaunted, lineage counteracted even the 
rum’s behest to be joyful. For, I 


Ts. ve ii : 

uma Timotea Buencaminos j 

las Yglesias kept a rum shop 
No disgrace, 


was she 
not of the Yglesias, who landed with 
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Pizarro? And had her deceased hus- 
band not been “Comisionado de Caminos 
y Puentes” for the district ? 

In the next room, seated in the cane 
rocking-chair, dreamily strumming a 
guitar, could generally be found her 
daughter, Pasa—“La Santita Navan- 
jada,” the young men had named her. 
Navanjada is the Spanish word for a 
certain shade of color that you must go 
to more trouble to describe in English. 
By saying: “The little saint, tinted the 
most beautiful-delicate-slightly-orange- 
golden,” you will approximate the de- 
scription of Dofa Pasa Buencaminos y 
Salazar de las Yglesias. 

Every evening a row of visiting 
young caballeros would occupy the prim 
line of chairs set against the wall of 
this room. They were there to be- 
siege the heart of “La Santita.” Their 
method—which is not proof against in- 
telligent competition—consisted of ex- 
panding the chest, looking valorous, and 
silently consuming a gross or two of 
cigarettes. Even saints, delicately 
oranged, prefer to be wooed differently. 
Dona Pasa was accustomed to tide over 
the vast chasms of nicotinized silence 
with her guitar, and wondered if the 
romances she had read about gallant 
and more—imore—contiguous cavaliers 
were all lies. At somewhat regular in- 
tervals, la madama would glide in from 
the dispensary, with a sort of draft-sug- 
gesting look in her eye, and there would 
follow a great rustling of stiff white- 
duck cabal! 


trousers as one of the eros 


visit to the bar 


wo uggest a l 
or : i = 1] 
That Dicky Maloney would aT 


this held was a thing 
There were few doors 
in Puerto Rey his red head had not been 
poked into, 

He saw Pasa one afternoon, sitting 
by the door, with an unusually saintly 


or later, explore 
to be foreseen. 


Dicky rushed off 
one of white-duck wall- 
flowers to present him. In an incredi- 
bly short time, he was seated close be- 
side the cane rocking-chair. There were 
no back-against-the-wall with 
Dicky. At close range was his theory 
of subjection. To carry the fortress 
with one concentrated, ardent, eloquent, 


look upon her face. 
to find f the 


pe SCS 


irresistible escalade—that was Dicky’s 
way. 

Pasa was descended from the proud- 
est Spanish families in the country. 
Moreover, she had had unusual ad- 
vantages. Two years ina New Orleans 
school had elevated her ambitions and 
fitted her for a fate above the ordinary 
maidens of her native land. And yet, 
here she succumbed to the first red- 
headed scamp, with a glib tongue and a 
charming smile, that came along and 
courted her properly. For very soon 
Dicky took her quietly to the little 
church, next to the Teatro Nacional, 
and then to his little shop in the grass- 
grown street, where customers seldom 
troubled him, And it was her fate to 
sit, with her patient, saintly eyes, and 
figure like a bisque Psyche, behind its 
sequestered counter, while Dicky drank 
and philandered with his frivolous ac- 
quaintances. 

The women, with their naturally fine 
instinct, saw a chance for vivisection, 
and delicately taunted her with his hab- 
its. She turned upon them in a beau- 
tiful, steady blaze of sorrowful con- 
tempt. 

“You meat said, in her 
level, crystal-clear tones, “you know 
nothing of aman. Your men are jnaro- 
meros. ‘They are fit only to roll ciga- 
rettes in the shade until the sun strikes 
them and shrivels them up. They drone 
in your hammocks, and you comb their 
hair and them with fresh fruit. 
My man is of no such blood. Let him 
drink of the \W1 


cows,” she 


feed 


C 
sufficient « 

flaccit JS he will 
hombre than one thousand of your 


pobre citos. | 


come home to me mas 
Vy hair he smoothes and 
braids; he sings to me; he himself re- 
moves my <sapatos, and there, there, 
upon each instep leaves a kiss. He 
holds—— Oh, you will never under- 
stand! Blind ones, who have never 
known a man!” 

Sometimes mysterious things hap- 
pened, at night, about Dicky’s shop. 
While the front of it was dark, in the 
little room back of it, Dicky and a few 
of his friends would sit about a table, 
carrying on some kind of very quiet 
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negocios until quite late. Finally he 
would let them out of the front door, 
very carefully, and go upstairs to his 
little saint. These visitors were gener- 
ally conspiratorlike men, with dark 
clothes and hats. Of course, these dark 
doings were noticed, after a while, and 
talked about. At the Hotel Interna- 
cional, where the English-speaking col- 
ony mostly congregated, it was openly 
stated that this fellow Maloney was a 
card sharp, who made his money by 
skinning the native talent. This charge, 
however, was considered quite a tepid 
one, coming from this source, for most 
of the foreign population of Puerto Rey 
were fugitives from some sort of jus- 
tice—uneasy exiles, who watched every 
incoming steamer with poorly concealed 
anxiety. 

Quite a number of letters arrived, ad- 
dressed to “Mr. Dick Maloney,” or 
“Senior Dickee Maloney,” to the con- 
siderable pride of Pasa. That so many 


people should desire to write to him only 
confirmed her own suspicion that the 
light from his red head shone around 


As to their contents, she 
There was a wife 


the world. 
never felt curiosity, 
for you! 

The one mistake Dicky made in 
Puerto Rey was to run out of money 
at the wrong time. Where his money 
came from was a puzzle, for the sales 
of his shop were next to nothing; but 
that source failed, and at a peculiarly 
unfortunate time. It was when the 
comandante, Don Senor el Coronel En- 
carnacion Casablanca, looked upon the 
little saint, seated in the shop, and felt 
his heart go pitapat. 

The comandante, who was versed in 
all the intricate arts of gallantry, first 
delicately hinted at his sentiments by 
donning his dress uniform and _ strut- 
ting up and down fiercely before her 
window. Pasa, glancing demurely 
through her saintly eyes, instantly per- 
ceived his resemblance to her parrot, 
Chichi, and was diverted to the extent 
of a smile. The comandante saw the 
smile, which was not intended for him. 
Convinced of an impression made, he 
entered the shop confidently, and ad- 
vanced to open compliment . Pasa froze; 


he pranced; she flamed royally ; he was 
charmed to injudicious persistence ; she 
commanded him to leave the shop; he 
tried to capture her hand, and—Dicky 
entered, broadly smiling, full of white 
wine and the devil. 

Five minutes later, he pitched the 
comandante out of the door upon the 
stones of the street, senseless. That 
five minutes Dicky had spent in punish- 
ing him scientifically and carefully, so 
that the pain might be prolonged as far 
as possible. 

A barefooted policeman, who had 
been watching the affair from across 
the street, now blew a whistle, and a 
squad of eight soldiers came running 
from the cuartel, just around the cor- 
ner. When they saw that Dicky was 
the offender, they stopped and blew 
more whistles, which brought out re- 
enforcements of twelve. 

Dicky, being thoroughly imbued with 
the martial spirit, stooped, and drew 
the comandante’s sword, which was 
girded about him, and charged his foe. 
He chased the standing army for 
squares, playfully prodding its squealing 
rear, and hacking its bare, ginger-col- 
ored heels. He was not so successful 
with the civic authorities. Eight mus- 
cular, nimble policemen overpowered 
him, and conveyed him, triumphant, but 
warily, to jail. “El Diablo Colorado,” 
they dubbed him, and derided the mili- 
tary for its defeat. 

Dicky, with the rest of the prisoners, 
could look out the -barred door at the 
grass of a little plaza, a row of orange 
trees, and the red-tile roofs and ’dobe 
walls of a line of insignificant tiendas. 

At sunset, along a path across this 
plaza, came a melancholy procession 
of sad-faced women, bearing plantains, 
bread, casaba, and fruit—each coming 
with food to some wretch behind those 
bars, to whom she still clung. Thrice 
a day, morning, noon, and sunset, they 
were permitted to come. Water was 
furnished her guests by the republic, 
but no food. 

Dicky’s name was called by the sen- 
try, and he stepped before the door. 
There stood his little saint, a black man- 
tilla draped about her head and shoul- 
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ders, her face like glorified melancholy, 
her clear eyes gazing longingly at him, 
as if they might draw him between the 
bars to her. She brought a chicken, 
some oranges, dulces, and a loaf of 
whit2 bread. <A soldier inspected the 
food, and passed it in to Dicky. Pasa 
spoke calmly, as she always did, and 
briefly, in her thrilling, flutelike tones. 

“Angel of my life,” she said, “let it 
not be long that thou art away from me. 
Thou knowest that life is not a thing 
to be endured with thou not at my 
side. Tell me if I can do aught in 
this matter? If not, I will wait—a 
little while. I come again in the morn- 
ing.” 

Dicky, with his shoes removed, 
not to disturb his fellow prisoners, 
tramped the floor of the jail half the 
night, condemning his lack of money 
and the cause of it—whatever that 
might have been. He knew very well 
that money would have bought his re- 
lease at once. 

For two days succeeding, Pasa came 
at each appointed time, and brought 
him food. He eagerly inguired each 
time if a letter or package had come 
for him, and she mournfully shook her 
head. 

On the morning of the third day, she 
brought only a small loaf of bread. 
There were dark circles under her eyes. 
She seemed as calm as ever. 

By jingo,” said Dicky, who 
to speak in English or Spanish, 
i “this is dry provende 
st you can 


30 aS 


whim seized him, 
muchachita Is 
dig up for a fellow ? 
Pasa looked at him mother 
a beloved but capricious babe. 
‘Think better of it,” she said, in a 
low voice, “since for the next meal there 
will be nothing. The last centavo is 
spent.” She pressed closer against the 
grating. 
*Sell 
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the goods in the shop—take 
anything for them.” 

“Have I not tried? Did I not offer 
them for one-tenth their cost? Not even 
one peso would any one give. There 
is not one real in this town to assist 
Dickee Malonee.” 

Dick clenched his 


teeth grimly. 


“That's the comandante,” he growled, 
“He's responsible for that sentiment. 
Wait—oh, wait—till the cards are all 
out!” 

Pasa lowered her voice to almost a 
whisper. “And listen, heart of my 
heart,” she said. “I have endeavored 
to be brave, but I cannot live without 
thee. Three days now——’ 

Dicky caught a faint 
from the folds of her 
once, she looked in his 
it without a smile—stern, 
and purposeful. Then he 
raised his hand, and his smile came 
back like a gleam of sunshine. The 
hoarse signal of an incoming steamer’s 
siren sounded in the harbor. Dicky 
called to the sentry, who was pacing be- 
fore the door: “NM hat steamer comes?” 

“The Catarina.” 

“Of the Vesuvius Line?” 

“Without doubt, of that line.” 

“Go you, picarilla,” said Dicky joy- 
ously to Pasa, “to the American consul. 
Tell him I wish to speak with him. See 
that he comes at once. And you, let 
me see a different look in those eyes, 
for I promise your head shall rest upon 
this arm to-night.” 

It was an hour before the consul 
came. He was a spectacled young man, 
a greedy botanist, who was utilizing his 
office to study the tropic flora. He held 
a green umbrella under his arm, and 
mopped his forehead impatiently. 

“Now, see here, Maloney,” he 
gan captiously, “you fell 
think 
and expect me to pl I] \ 

I’m neither the war depat 
gold mine. This countr 
you know, and there's one 


gleam oi steel 
mantilla. For 
face, and saw 
menacing, 
suddenly 


you can cul 


against 


pounding the senses out of the 


regu- 
forever get- 
what I 
now, 


lar army. You Irish are 
ting into trouble. I don’t see 
can do. Anything like tobacco, 
to make you comfortable—or 
pers——”’ 

“Son of Eli,” interrupted Dick 
ly, “you haven’t changed an tota. That 
is almost a duplicate of the speech you 
made when old Koen's —- and 
geese got into the chapel loft, and the 
culprits wanted to hide i in your room.” 


newspa- 


r = 
grave 
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“Oh, heavens!” exclaimed the con- 
sul, hurriedly adjusting his spectacles. 
“Are you a Yale man, too? Were you 
in that crowd? I don’t seem to remem- 
ber any one with red—any one named 
Maloney. Such a lot of college men 
seem to have misused their advantages. 
One of the best. mathematicians of the 
class of ninety-nine is selling lottery 
tickets in Belize. A Cornell man dropped 
off here last month. He was second 
steward on a guano boat. I'll write to 
the department if you like, Maloney. 
Or, if there’s any tobacco, or news- 
pa 2 

“There’s nothing,” interrupted Dicky 
shortly, “but this: You go tell the cap- 
tain of the Catarina that Dicky Ma- 
loney wants to see him as soon as he can 
conveniently come. Tell him where I 
am. That’s all.” 

The consul, glad to be let off so easily, 
hurried away. The captain of the 
Catarina, a stout man, Sicilian born, 
soon appeared, shoving, with little cere- 
mony, through the guards to the jail 
door. The Vesuvius Fruit Company 
had a habit of doing things that way 
in Puerto Rey. 

“IT am exceeding sorry—exceeding 
sorry,” said the captain, “to see this 
occur. I place myself at your service, 
Mr. Maloney. Whatever you need shall 
be furnished. Whatever you say shall 
be done.” 

Dicky looked at him unsmilingly. His 
red hair could not detract from his atti- 
tude of severe dignity as he stood, tall 
and calm, with his now grim mouth 
forming a horizontal line. 

“Captain De Lucco, I believe I still 
have funds in the hands of your com- 
pany—ample and personal funds. I 
ordered a remittance last week. The 
money has not arrived. You know 
what is needed in this game. Money, 
and money, and more money. Why has 
it not been sent?” 

“By the Cristobal,” replied De Lucco, 
gesticulating, “it was dispatched. Where 
is the Cristobal? Off Cape Antonio, I 
spoke her, with a broken shaft. A 
tramp coaster was towing her back to 
New Orleans. I brought money ashore, 
thinking your need for it might not 


, 


withstand delay. In this envelope is 
one thousand dollars. There is more 
if you need it, Mr. Maloney.” 

“For the present it will suffice,” said 
Dicky, softening as he crinkled the en- 
velope, and looked down at the half- 
inch thickness of smooth, dingy bills. 

“The long green!’ he said gently, 
with a new reverence in his gaze. “Is 
there anything it will not buy, cap- 
tain?” 

“IT had three friends,” replied De 
Lucco, who was a bit of a philosopher, 
“who had money. One of them specu- 
lated in stocks, and made ten million; 
another is in heaven; and the third 
married a poor girl whom he loved.” 

“The answer, then,” said Dicky, “‘is 
held by the Almighty, Wall Street, and 
Cupid. So, the question remains.” 

“This,” queried the captain, includ- 
ing Dicky’s surroundings in a signifi- 
cant gesture of his hand, “it is—it is 
not—it is not connected with the busi- 
ness of your little shop? There is no 
failure in your plans?” 

“No, no,” said Dicky. “This is mere- 
ly the result of a little private affair of 
mine, a digression from the regular line 
of business. They say for a complete 
life a man must know poverty, love, 
and war. But they don't go well to- 
gether, capitan mio. No; there is no 
failure in my business. The little shop 
is doing very well.” 

When the captain had de 
Dicky called the sergeant of the jail 
squad, and asked: 

“Am I preso by the military or by the 
civil authority ?” 

“Surely there is no martial law in 
effect now, senor.” 

“Bueno. Now, go or send to the al- 
calde, the Juez de la Paz, and the Jefe 
de los Policios. Tell them I am pre- 
pared at once to satisfy the demands 
of justice.” A folded bill of the “long 
green” slid into the sergeant’s hand. 

Then Dicky’s smile came back again, 
for he knew that the hours of his cap- 
tivity were numbered, and he hummed, 
in time with the sentry’s tread: 


parted, 


“They're hanging men and women now 
For lacking of the green.” 


So, that night Dicky sat by the win- 
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dow of the room over his shop, and his 
little saint sat close by, working at 
something silken and dainty. Dicky was 
thoughtful and grave. His red hair was 
in an unusual state of disorder. Pasa’s 
fingers often ached to smooth and ar- 
range it, but Dicky would never allow 
it. He was poring, to-night, over a 
great litter of maps, and books, and pa- 
pers on his table, until that perpendicu- 
lar line came between his brows that 
always distressed Pasa. Presently she 
went and brought his hat, and stood 
with it until he looked up inquiringly. 

“It is sad for you here,” she ex- 
plained. “Go out and drink vino blanco. 
Come back when you get that smile you 
used to wear. That is what I wish to 
see.” 

Dicky laughed, and threw down his 
papers. “The vino-blanco stage is past. 
It has served its turn. Perhaps, after 
all, there was less entered my mouth 
and more my ears than people thought. 
But there will be no more maps or 
frowns to-night. I promise you that. 
Come !” 

They sat upon a reed silleta at the 
window, and watched the quivering 
gleams from the lights of the Catarina, 
reflected in the harbor. 

Presently Pasa rippled out one of her 
infrequent chirrups of audible laugh- 
ter. 

“IT was thinking,” she began, antici- 
pating Dicky’s question, “of the foolish 
things girls have in their minds. Be- 
cause I went to school in the States, I 
used to have ambitions. Nothing less 
than to be the presi lent’s wife would 
satisfy me. And, look thou, red pica- 
roon, to what obscure fate hast thou 
stolen me!” 

“Don’t give up hope,” said Dicky, 
smiling. “There was a dictator of Chile 
named O’Higgins. Why not a Presi- 
dent Maloney of this country? Say the 
word, and I’ll make the race. We'll 
capture the Irish vote, easy running, by 
a head.” 

“No, no, no, no, cabeza colorada!” 
cooed Pasa, pointing the allusion with 
the tip of her finger against Dicky’s 
brilliant locks, “I am content’—she laid 
her head against his arm—‘“here.” 


The banana republic of Costaragua 
has, practically, two capitals. The one 
officially recognized is San Mateo, sev- 
enty miles in the interior. But, during 
the hot season, from May to October, 
the entire administration removes to 
Puerto Rey, where the sea breeze ren- 
ders the pursuit of business and pleas- 
ure possible. Custom had so estab- 
lished this annual hegira of the execu- 
tive that a commodious government 
building had been erected on the beach 
at Puerto Rey for the use of the presi- 
dent and his official family during their 
sojourn. Thus Puerto Rey claimed, 
with reason, equal honor with San 
Mateo as capital of the republic. 

It is during this season that Puerto 
Rey may actually be said to live. The 
pleasure-loving people make it one long 
holiday of amusement and rejoicing. 
Fiestas, bailes, games, sea bathing, pro- 
cessions, and small theaters contribute 
to their enjoyment. 

The famous Swiss band of forty 
pieces plays in the little Plaza Nacional 
every night, while the fourteen car- 


riages in Puerto Rey circle in funereal 


but complacent procession. Indians, 
looking’ like prehistoric stone idols, 
come down from the mountains to ped- 
dle their handiwork in the streets. The 
people throng the sidewalks, a chatter- 
ing, careless, happy stream of buoyant 
humanity. Preposterous children, with 
the shortest of ballet skirts, gilt wings, 
and grimy, bare legs, howl underfoot 
among the effervescent crowds. I’ spe- 
cially is the arrival of the presidential 
party, on the fifteenth day of May, at- 
tended with pomp, show, and _ public 
demonstrations of enthusiasm and de- 
light. 

But now, this year, though the 
middle of May was almost come, the 
heart of the people was not stirred 
to the customary joyous preparation. 
Throughout the entire republic there 
seemed to be a spirit of silent, sullen 
discontent. The administration of Presi- 
dent Zarilla had made him far from a 
popular idol. Fresh taxes, fresh im- 
port duties, and, more than all, his 
tolerance of the outrageous oppression 
of the citizens by the military had ren- 
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dered him the most obnoxious presi- 
dent since the despised Alforan. The 
majority of his own cabinet were out 
of sympathy with him. The army, 
which he courted by giving it license 
to tyrannize, had been his main, and 
—thus far—adequate bulwark. 

But the most impolitic of the adminis- 
tration’s moves had been when it an- 
tagonized the Vesuvius Fruit Company, 
of New Orleans, an organization plying 
twelve steamships, and with a cash cap- 
ital something larger than Costaragua’s 
surplus and debt combined. Naturally, 
an established concern like the Vesuvius 
would become irritated at having a 
small, retail republic, with no rating at 
all, attempt to squeeze it. So, when the 
government proxies applied for subsidy 
they encountered a polite refusal. 

The president retaliated by clapping 
an export duty of one real per bunch on 
bananas—a thing unprecedented in 
fruit-growing countries. But the Ve- 
suvius Company had built costly iron 
piers and wharves at three points along 
the Costaraguan coast. The company’s 
agents had erected fine homes in the 
towns where they had their headquar- 
ters, and the company had invested 
large sums in banana plantations and 
timberlands of the republic. It would 
cost an immense sum if it should be 
compelled to move out. 

The selling price of bananas from 
Vera Cruz to Trinidad was three reals 
per bunch. This duty of one real would 
have fallen as a loss upon the growers, 
but the Vesuvius seemed to prefer Cos- 
taraguan fruit, and they continued to 
buy it, paying four rea/s without a mur- 
mur. 

This apparent victory deceived his 
excellency, and he hungered for its 
fruits. An emissary requested an inter- 
view with a representative of the com- 
pany. The Vesuvius sent Mr. Franzoni, 
a little, stout, cheerful man, always 
whistling Verdi. Sefior Ortiz, secre- 
tary to the minister of finance, attempt- 
ed the sandbagging in behalf of Costa- 
ragua. 

Sefior Ortiz opened negotiations by 
the announcement that the government 
contemplated the building of a railroad 


to skirt the alluvial coast lands. After 
touching upon the benefits such an im- 
provement would confer upon the in- 
terests of the Vesuvius, he reached the 
definite suggestion that a contribution 
to the road’s expense of one hundred 
thousand pesos would not be more than 
an equivalent to benefits received. 

Mr. Franzoni denied any benefits 
from the contemplation of a road. He 
was authorized, however, to offer a 
contribution of five hundred to the 
contemplators. 

Did Senor 
Franzoni to 
sand? 

By no means. Five hundred pesos. 
And in silver; not gold. 

“Your offer insults my government,” 
said Senor Ortiz, rising indignantly. 

“Then,” cried Mr. Franzoni, in a 
warning voice, “we will change it!” 

The offer was never changed. Mr. 
Franzoni must have meant something 
else. 

So, when the fifteenth day of May ar- 
rived, the signs were that the presiden- 
tial advent would not be celebrated by 
unlimited rejoicing. 

Although the rainy season was long 
over, the day seemed to hark back to 
reeking February. <A fine drizzle of 
rain fell all during the forenoon, A nar- 
row-gauge railroad runs from Puerto 
Rey to within ten miles of San Mateo. 
The train conveying the executive party 
rolled into the summer capital at a speed 
an heur, at four in th: 
with a regi 
and Captain 


Ortiz understand Mr. 
mean five hundred thou- 


of fifteen miles 
afternoon. Colonel Rocas, 
ment of the regular army, 
Cruz, with his famous troop of on 
hundred light horse “El Ciento Hui 
lando,’ the president’s personal escort, 
had marched down by easy stages from 
San Mateo, arriving the previous after- 
noon. 

President Zarilla was a little, elderly 
man, grizzly-bearded, with a considera- 
ble ratio of Indian blood revealed in his 
cinnamon complexion. As he was as 
sisted into his carriage, his sharp, beady 
eyes glanced around for the expected 
demonstration of welcome; but he faced 
a stolid, unenthused array of curious 
citizens. Sight-seers the Costaraguans 
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are by birth and habit, and they turned 
out to the last able-bodied unit to wit- 
ness the scene, but they maintained an 
accusative silence. They crowded the 
streets to the very wheel ruts; they 
covered the red-tile roofs to the eaves; 
but there was never a “Viva!” among 
them. No wreaths of palm and lemon 
branches, or gorgeous strings of paper 
roses, hung from the windows and bal- 
conies, as was the custom. There was 
an apathy, a dull, dissenting, disappro- 
bation, that was the more ominous be- 
cause it puzzled. 

No one feared an outburst, a revolt 
of the discontents, for they had no 
leader. The president and those loyal 
to him had never even heard whispered 
a name among them capable of crystal- 
lizing the dissatisfaction into opposition. 
No, there could be no danger. The peo- 
ple always procured a new idol before 
they destroyed an old one. 

At length, after a prodigious gallop- 
ing and curvetting of red-sashed ma- 
jors, gold-laced colonels, and epauletted 
generals, the procession formed for its 


annual formal progress down the prin- 
cipal street—the Comino Real—to the 
government building, at its end. 

The Swiss band led the line of march. 
After it pranced the local comandante, 


mounted, and a detachment of his 
troops. Next came a carriage with four 
members of the cabinet, conspicuous 
among them the minister of war, old 
General Pilar, with his white mustache 
and his soldierly bearing. Then the 
president’s vehicle, containing, also, the 
alcalde and the ministers of finance and 
state; and surrounded by Captain 
Cruz’s light horse, formed in a close 
double file of fours. Following them 
the rest of the officials of the state, the 
judges, and distinguished military and 
social ornaments of public and private 
life. 

As the band struck up, and the move- 
ment began, like a bird of ill omen, the 
S. J. Pizzoni, Jr., the swiftest steam- 
ship of the Vesuvius Line, glided into 
the harbor in plain view of the presi- 
dent and his train. Of course, there 
was nothing menacing about its arrival 
—a business firm does not go to war 


with a nation—but it reminded Senor 
Ortiz and others in those carriages that 
the Vesuvius Fruit Company was un- 
doubtedly carrying something up its 
sleeve for them. 

By the time the van of the procession 
had reached the government building, 
Captain Cronin, of the S. J. Piszoni, Jr., 
and Mr. Vincenti, member of the Vesu- 
vius Company, had landed, and were 
pushing their way, bluff, hearty, and 
nonchalant, through the crowd on the 
narrow sidewalk. Clad in white linen, 
big, debonair, with an air of good-hu- 
mored authority, they made conspicu- 
ous figures among the dark mass of un- 
imposing Costaraguans. 

They penetrated to within a few yards 
of the steps to the brownstone build- 
ing, Casa Moreno, the brown White 
House of Costaragua. Looking easily 
above the heads of the crowd, they per- 
ceived another that towered above the 
undersized natives. It was the fiery 
poll of Dicky Maloney against the wall 
close by the lower step, and his broad, 
seductive grin showed that he recog- 
nized their presence. 

Dicky had attiréd himself becoming- 
ly for the festive occasion, in a well- 
fitting black suit. Pasa was close by 
his side, her head covered with the 
ubiquitous black mantilla. 

Mr. Vincenti looked at 
tively. 

“Botticelli’s Madonna,” he remarked 
gravely. “I wonder when she got into 
the game. I don’t like his getting tan- 
gled with the woman. I hoped he 
would keep away from them.” 

Captain Cronin’s laugh almost drew 
attention from the parade. 

“With that head of hair! Keep away 
from the women! And a Maloney! 
Hasn't he got a license? But, nonsense 
aside, what do you think of the pros- 
pects? It’s a species of filibustering out 
of my line.” 

Vincenti glanced again at Dicky’s 
head, and smiled. 

“Rouge et noir,” he said. “There you 
have it. Make your play, gentlemen. 
Our money is on the red.” 

“The lad’s game,” said Cronin, with 
a commending look at the tall, easy 


her atten- 
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figure by the steps. “But ‘tis all like 
fly-by-night theatricals to me. The talk’s 
bigger than the stage; there’s a smell 
of gasoline in the air, and they’re their 
own audience and sceneshifters.” 

They ceased talking, for General 
Pilar had descended from the first car- 
riage, and had taken up his stand upon 
the top step of the Casa Moreno. As 
the oldest member of the cabinet, cus- 
tom decreed that he should make the 
address of welcome, presenting the keys 
of the official residence to the president 
at its close. 

General Pilar was the most distin- 
guished citizen of the republic. Hero 
of three wars and innumerable revolu- 
tions, he was an honored guest at Euro- 
pean courts and camps. An eloquent 
speaker and a friend to the people, he 
represented the highest type of the Cos- 
taraguans. 

Holding in his hand the gilt keys of 
Casa Moreno, he began his address in 
a historical form, touching upon each 
administration, and the advance of civ- 
ilization and prosperity from the first 
dim striving after liberty down to the 
present time. Arriving at the régime 
of President Zarilla, at which point, ac- 
cording to precedent, he should have 
delivered a eulogy upon its wise con- 
duct and the happiness of the people, 
General Pilar paused. Then he silently 
held up the bunch of keys high above 
his head, with his eyes closely regard- 
ing it. The ribbon with which it was 
bound fluttered in the breeze. 

“Tt still blows 
exultantly. “Citizens of 
give thanks to the saints this night that 
our air is still free.” 

Thus disposing of Zarilla’s adminis- 
tration, he abruptly reverted to that of 
Olivarra, Costaragua’s most popular 
ruler. Olivarra had been assassinated 
nine years before, while in the prime 
of life and usefulness. A faction of 
the Liberal party, led by Zarilla him- 
self, had been accused of the deed. 
Whether guilty or not, it was eight 
years before the ambitious and schem- 
ing Zarilla had gained his goal. 

Upon this theme General Pilar’s elo- 
quence was loosed. He drew the pic- 


ae +1} 1 - 
cried the speake1 


ture of the beneficent Olivarra with a 
loving hand. He reminded the people 
of the peace, the security, and the hap- 
piness they had enjoyed during that pe- 
riod. He recalled, in vivid detail, and 
with significant contrast, the last sum- 
mer sojourn of President Olivarra in 
Puerto Rey, when his appearance at 
their fiestas was the signal for thunder- 
ing vivas of love and approbation. 

The first public expression of senti- 
ment from the people that day fol- 
lowed. A low, sustained murmur went 
among them like the surf rolling along 
the shore. 

“Ten dollars to a dinner at the Saint 
Charles,” remarked Mr. Vincenti, “that 
rouge wins.” 

“I never bet against my own inter- 
ests,” said Captain Cronin, lighting a 
cigar. ‘‘Long-winded old boy, for his 
age. What's he talking about?” 

“My Spanish,” replied Vincenti, 
“runs about ten words to the minute; 
his is something around two hundred. 
Whatever he’s saying, he’s getting them 
warmed up.” 

“Friends and brothers,” General Pilar 
was saying, “could I reach out my hand 
this day across the lamentable silence 
of the grave of Olivarra, ‘the Good,’ to 
the ruler who was one of you, whose 
tears fell when you sorrowed, and 
whose smile followed your joy—I 
would bring him back to you, but— 
Olivarra is dead—dead at the hands of 
a craven assassin!” 

speaket 
the carriage 
arm remained extended aloft, as 1 
to sustain his peroration. The presi- 
dent was listening, aghast, at this re- 
markable address of welcome. He was 
sunk back upon his seat, trembling with 
rage and dumb surprise, his dark hands 
tightly gripping the carriage cushions. 

“Who says that Olivarra is dead?” 
suddenly cried the speaker, his voice, 
old as he was, sounding like a battle 
trumpet. “His body lies in the grave, 
but, to the people he loved he has be- 
queathed his spirit—yes, more—his 
learning, his courage, his kindness— 
people of Costaragua, have you forgot- 
ten the son of Olivarra?” 
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Cronin and Vincenti, watching close- 
ly, saw Dicky Maloney suddenly raise 
his hat, tear off his shock of red hair, 
leap up the steps, and stand at the side 
of General Pilar. The minister of war 
laid his arm across the young man’s 
shoulders. All who had known Presi- 
dent Olivarra saw again his same lion- 
like pose, the same frank, undaunted ex- 
pression, the same high forehead, with 
the peculiar line of the clustering, crisp 
black hair. 

General Pilar was an experienced ora- 
tor. He seized the moment of breath- 
less silence that preceded the storm. 

“Citizens of Costaragua,” he trumpet- 
ed, holding aloft the keys to Casa Mo- 
reno, “I am here to deliver these keys 

the keys to your homes and liberty— 
to your chosen president. Shall I deliv- 
er them to Enrico Olivarra’s assassin, 
or to his son?” 

“Olivarra! Olivarra!” the crowd 
shrieked and howled. All vociferated 
the magic name—men, women, children, 
and parrots. 

And the enthusiasm was not confined 
to the bloed of the plebs. Colonel Rocas 
ascended the ent and laid his sword 
theatrically at young Ramon Olivarra’s 
Four members of the cabinet em- 
braced him. Captain Cruz gave a com- 
mand, and twenty of “El Ciento Hui- 
lando” dismounted and arranged them- 
selves in a cordon about the steps of 
Casa Moreno. 

But Ramon Olivarra 
ment to _ elf a 


feet. 


seized that mo- 
born genius 
aved th se soldiers 
pe the steps to the 

reet. There, without losing his dig- 
nity or the distinguished elegance that 
the loss of his red hair brought him, he 
took the proletariat to his bosom—the 
barefooted, the dirty, Indians, Catibs, 
babies, beggars, old, young, saints, sol- 
diers, and sinners—he missed none of 
them. 

While this act of the drama was be- 
ing produced, the sceneshifters had 
been busy at the duties assigned them. 
[wo of Cruz’s dragoons had seized the 
bridle reins of President Zarilla’s 
horses, others formed a close guard, and 


pre ve 


and politician. He 


side, and 


they galloped off with the tyrant and 
his two malodorous ministers. No doubt 
a place had been prepared for them. 
There are quite a number of well-barred 
stone apartments in Puerto Rey. 

“Rouge wins,” said Mr. Vincenti, 
calmly lighting another cigar. 

Captain Cronin had been intently 
watching the vicinity of the steps for 
some time. 

“Good boy!” he exclaimed suddenly, 
as if relieved. “I was wondering if he 
was going to forget his Kathleen Ma- 
vourneen.”’ 

Young Olivarra had reascended the 
steps and spoken a few words to Gen- 
eral Pilar. That distinguished veteran 
descended to the walk, and approached 
Pasa, who still stood, calm and wonder- 
eyed, where Dicky had left her. With 
his hat in his hand, and his medals and 
decorations shining on his breast, the 
general gave her his arm, and they went 
up the steps together. And then Ra- 
non Olivarra stepped forward, and took 
both her hands before all the people. 

And while the cheering was breaking 
out afresh everywhere, Captain Cronin 
and Mr. Vincenti turned and walked 
back toward the landing, where the 
ship’s gig was waiting for them. 

‘There'll be another presidente proc- 
lamada in the morning,” said Vincenti 
musingly. “As a rule, they are not as 
reliable as the elected ones. But this 
youngster seems to have good stuff in 
him. He planned and maneuvered the 
whole campaign. Olivarra’s you 
know, was wealthy. She gave the boy 
eight years of the best education in the 
States. The company hunted him up, 
and backed him in the little game. 

“Tt’s a glorious thing,” said Cronin, 
half jestingly, “to be able to discharge 
a government and insert one of your 
own choosing, these days.” 

“Tt’s business,” stated Vincenti, stop- 
ping to offer his cigar to a monkey 
swinging from a lime tree, “and that is 
what moves the world of to-day. That 
extra real on the price of bananas had 
to go. We took the quickes st way of 
removing it.” 


widow 








VIII—THE S 


4 URING his long career as a 
8) specialist in the treatment of 
ae nervous and mental diseases, 
Doctor Morton Prince, the 
celebrated Boston psychopa- 
thologist, has been called upon to deal 
with many puzzling human riddles, and 
to solve mysteries which, in their way, 
have been quite as complicated and 


baffling as any that ever taxed the in- 
genuity of that most ingenious of story- 
book detectives, Mr. Sherlock Holmes. 
In fact, some of the problems laid be- 
fore the New England specialist surpass 
even the most astonishing of the ad- 


ventures of Sherlock Holmes, thus 
proving once more that truth is stran- 
ger than fiction. This particularly ap- 
plies to the BCA affair. 


[In the beginning, howevet 


- there was 
nothing in the BCA affair to suggest to 
Doctor Prince that it had features 
which would test to the utmost his 
psychopathological skill. It opened in a 
prosaic, matter-of-fact way, with the 
arrival at his office of a young woman 
who wished to be treated for what she 
described as “nervous breakdown.” The 
story she told was a sad one, but he 
had heard many very much like it be- 
fore, and it did not impress him as in- 
volving anything out of the ordinary. 

“My trouble,” she said, in describing 
the evolution of her malady, “began 
when my husband was attacked with 
an incurable disease. For four years 
my life was altogether given up to car- 


YGULAR CASE OF 


BCA 


ing for him, striving to make him as 
comfortable as possible, and endeavor- 
ing to conceal from him my grief and 
anxiety. You can imagine the strain 
put upon me all that time. Finally he 
died, under circumstances that cut me 
to the heart. 

“Within less than a week after his 
death, I lost twenty pounds in weight. 
For nearly three months [ ate scarcely 
anything, and did not average more than 
three or four hours’ sleep out of the 
twenty-four. I was depressed, over- 
whelmed; felt that I had lost all that 
made life worth living; and, in short, 
wished to die. I became highly nerv- 
ous, tired casilvy, and suffered almost 
constantly i headaches. 

“This went on for many 
Then there ca 

n 


Strangely enough, 


months. 
>a period of temporary 
recovery. it fol 
lowed an occurrence that brought to me 
suddenly a realization that my position 
in life was entirely changed, that | 
was quite alone, desolate, and helpless. 
For a few minutes these ideas flashed 
thrdugh my mind, and then all seemed 
changed. I no longer minded what, a 
moment before, had caused me so much 
distress; and, what is more, I imme- 
diately began to improve in health, until 
I was able to mingle with my friends, 
take long walks, go driving, and really 
enjoy life as I had formerly done. Alas, 
there soon was a relapse, and now I 
am feeling worse than ever.” 
Listening to her recital, and examin- 
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ing carefully her mental and physical 
condition, Doctor Prince felt justified in 
assuring her that there was nothing se- 
riously the matter, and that he would 
ere long have her on the highway to 
health. Under her name in his record 
book, he entered the note: “Ordinary 
neurasthenia, characterized by persist- 
ent fatigue and the usual somatic symp- 
toms,” and planned a course of treat- 
ment which he expected would speedily 
result in a cure. It was, to describe it 
briefly, treatment by hypnotic suggestion 
—a method often employed by psycho- 
pathologists in handling cases of neuras- 
thenia, for they have discovered that it 
is perfectly feasible to “suggest away” 
the fatigue, insomnia, and other symp- 
toms connected with this widespread 
and distressing malady. 

The use of hypnotism in the present 
instance, though, was attended by con- 
sequences vastly different from any 
Doctor Prince had anticipated, since it 
revealed to him that his patient was, 
in reality, suffering from something in- 
finitely more serious than ordinary neu- 
rasthenia, and infinitely more difficult 
to overcome. Put into the hypnotic state, 
her ills, to Doctor Prince’s amazement, 
disappeared as though by a miracle. 
Her whole expression was altered. She 
looked, and declared that she felt, en- 
tirely well. It was hard to believe that 
this radiant, vigorous, brightly smiling 
woman was the one who had en- 
tered his office so short a time before, 


a typical nervous wreck, her features 
dull 
And, 
most astonishing of all, the hypnotized 
patient herself insisted that, in a very 
literal sense, she was not the same per- 


haggard and careworn, her eyes 
and heavy, her hands trembling. 


son, 

“T don’t know how to explain it, but 
there certainly are two of us,” she 
asserted, in effect. “I never feel as 
she does—all aches, and pains, and 
glumness, forever fretting and com- 
plaining. I’m alive all over, and all 
the time. The trouble is, she won't let 
me express myself. She’s had the field 
to herself the whole time—or nearly 
the whole time—but I guess my turn’s 
coming. I was almost on top a while 


ago, as I heard her telling you—I mean 
when she spoke of what she called her 
‘temporary recovery. Ha! Ha! ‘Tem- 
porary recovery’ was rich! ‘Temporary 
recovery’ meant me. But that time I 
didn’t stay on top long. Now that I’m 
here again, she won't find it so easy 
to get rid of me.” 

The tone, the language, the manner 

all were changed. Struck with sud- 
den apprehension, Doctor Prince quick- 
ly brought her out of hypnosis. Imme- 
diately there was another transforma- 
tion, and she was neurasthenic once 
more, without the slightest remnant of 
the strength, independence, and self- 
assertiveness she had just been display- 
ing. Nor, although she was sharply 
questioned, could she remember any- 
thing she had said while hypnotized; 
still, this proved nothing, for it is sel- 
dom that what goes on during hypnosis 
is recalled in the waking state. 

But, comparing her latest declara- 
tions with her prior account of the 
course her malady had run, Doctor 
Prince could not help asking himself 
whether she might not actually be a 
victim of what is technically designated 
“total dissociation of personality,” 
whether the second emotional shock of 
which she had spoken, acting on a sys- 
tem already disorganized by the severe 
and prolonged strain imposed upon her 
by her husband’s illness, might not have 
resulted in a psychical upheaval so ca- 
tastrophic as to involve the disintegra- 
tion of her ego, or “self,” and the crea- 
tion of a secondary self markedly dif- 
fering from her original personality. 

In such an event, the period of tem- 
porary recovery would, indeed, repre- 
sent a period when the secondary self 
had obtained at least partial control of 
the patient’s organism; and it was quite 
conceivable that there might come a 
time when, momentarily, at any rate, 
the secondary self would become wholly 
dominant. In that case, the young wom- 
an’s plight would be appalling, for she 
would be in ignorance of all she said 
and did while in the secondary state. 
This was precisely what occurred. 

Only a few days after she had first 
visited him, she rushed into Doctor 
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Prince’s office in a wildly excited con- 
dition. She was so upset that she could 
hardly speak coherently. 

“Doctor,” she cried, “the strangest, 
the most inexplicable thing has hap- 
pened to me! This morning, after break- 
fast, I went upstairs, intending to lie 
down for a time, as I felt so utterly 
exhausted. I think I fell asleep, but 
am not sure. I do know, though, that 
two hours afterward I found myself 
standing in the post office, about to mail 
to you a letter which I am certain | 
did not write, but which is plainly in 
my handwriting. It is such a queer 
letter, too, for it speaks of matters of 
which I know nothing, and even refers 
to me as though I were somebody else, 
and somebody else were I. What does 
this mean? What does it mean?” 

And, in a day or so, she had an even 
stranger story to relate. 

“Yesterday afternoon,” she said, “I 
went for a walk, not because I wanted 
to, but because you had told me that | 
ought to take some exercise. I re- 
turned home about four o'clock, and 
went straight to my room. I! remem- 
ber nothing of what then happened un- 
til, in the evening, I suddenly became 
aware that I was at a gay dinner party, 
drinking wine—which is contrary to my 
principles—and, what was far worse, 
smoking a cigarette. Never in my life 
had I done such a thing, and my hu- 
miliation at the discovery was deep and 
keen. 

“I assure you, on my h 
have not the least recollection of accept- 
ing an invitation to dine out, of dress- 
ing for dinner, or of leaving the house 
to attend the party. Everything is a 
blank to me from the moment | went 
to my room, in the afternoon, until ] 
came to my senses, several hours after- 
ward, to find a lively group about me, 
a wineglass at my plate, and a half- 
smoked cigarette in my fingers. Tell 
me, Doctor Prince, am I going in- 
sane? 

The physician hastened to reassure 
her, but nevertheless he felt seriously 
alarmed. It was evident that she was 
in a thoroughly dissociated condition, 
and that she had become, so to speak, 


onor, that | 


a battleground on which was to be 
fought out the weirdest and most un- 
canny of conflicts—a duel between two 
separate selves for absolute supremacy 
in the use of the organs of her body. 
Further, it soon developed that the 
advantage would lie with the secondary 
self—which Doctor Prince called her 
B self—because, although her ordinary, 
or A self, suffered from amnesia, or 
loss of memory regarding her actions 
when in the B state, the B self had a 
memory extending over both states. The 
mental agony growing out of this re- 
curring forgetfulness on A’s part may 
readily be imagined. As the patient 
herself has since expressed it; in a state- 
ment made at Doctor Prince’s request: 
“The amnesia made life very difficult ; 
indeed, except for the help you gave 
me, I think it would have been im- 
possible, and that I should have gone 
truly mad. How can I describe or give 


any clear idea of what it is to wake 
suddenly, as it were, and not to know 
the day of the week, the time of the 
day, or why one is in a given position? 


I would come to myself as A, perhaps 
on the street, with no idea of where | 
had been, or where I was going; for- 
tunate if I found myself alone, for if 
I was carrying on a conversation I knew 
nothing of what it had been; fortunate, 
indeed, in that case, if I did not con- 
tradict something I had said, for, as 
B, my attitude toward all thi 
quite the opposite of that 

Picture to yourself, my r¢ 
ild f el if, for a fé W 


sometimes tor 


1 
you } 


most every day, and 
whole days at a stretch, 
virtually nonexistent, yet were made to 
realize, from what your friends told 
you, that a something or a somebody 
had taken possession of your organism, 
and was veritably acting in your place, 
and in a way utterly unlike your natural 
self. This was the state of affairs with 
Doctor Prince’s luckless patient. In 
moods, tastes, points of view, habits of 
thought, and controlling ideas, her sec- 
ondary personality was the very reverse 
of that which had been dominant when 
she first sought medical advice. 

There even were pronounced physical 


you became 








differences. Whenever she was in the 
A state, she was extremely neurasthenic, 
being afflicted now by one, now by an- 
other, of the multifarious functional dis- 
turbances that accompany neurasthenia, 
and being exhausted by the slightest ef- 
fort. A walk of a few hundred yards 
would be almost enough to prostrate 
her. 

In the B state, on the contrary, she 
did not know the meaning of the word 
“pain,” and was seemingly incapable of 
feeling fatigue. She would walk for 
miles without experiencing the slightest 
distress, was constantly on the go, and 
appeared to be in every way an ex- 
ceptionally robust, healthy woman. 
Thus, physically, she was—as B—a de- 
cided improvement over herself as A. 
But in respect of psychical differences 
it was altogether another matter. 

In the A state, she was kind, consid- 
erate of others, self-sacrificing, animat- 
ed by a keen sense of, and devotion to, 
duty ; profoundly stirred by any tale of 
sorrow or suffering, and most conscien- 
tious—if anything, overconscientious, 
being tortured at times in an extraordi- 
nary degree by moral doubts and scru- 
ples. In the Bb state, she was selfish, 
thoughtless, and cold; one might almost 
say devoid of human feeling. Here is 
the way she herself has put it: 

“As B, I felt no emotion, except that 
of pleasure, using the word pleasure as 
meaning a ‘good time’—social gayety, 
driving, motoring, walking, boating, et 

but my enjoyment of these 
things was very deep. As B, |] 
always the gayest of the company, but 
for people I cared nothing. The little 
acts of affection which we all perform 
in daily home life I never thought of. 
The habit of shaking hands with one’s 
friends, kissing, or embracing those 
nearer and dearer, had no meaning to 
me. Ordinarily, I think, when one 
shakes hands with a friend, one feels 
the individuality of the person, more 
or and the clasp of hands means 
something; but, as B, it meant no more 
to me than clasping a piece of wood, 
and the acts of shaking hands, embrac- 
ing, or kissing were all alike—it made 
no difference to me which I did—one 
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less, 
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meant just as much as the other. This 
lack of feeling applied only to people, 
for I loved the outside world; the trees, 
the water, the sky, and the wind seemed 
to be a very part of myself. But the 
emotions by which as A I was torn to 
shreds, as B I did not feel at all.” 

In still further contrast, this most 
remarkable young woman, when in the 
B state, was giddy, irresponsible, and 
frivolous. In the A state, she was most 
serious-minded and intellectual, being 
fond of reading such excellent literature 
as the works of Shakespeare, Hugo, Ib- 
sen, Tolstoi, and Maeterlinck. A\ll this, 
B found very tiresome, and cared only 
for the lightest kind of fiction, when she 
read at all. 

In matters of dress and social pleas- 
ures, A and B were also diametrically 
opposed. A believed that she ought to 
wear black; B, who seems never to have 
given a thought to the dead husband, 
detested black, and, on the other hand, 
had a really abnormal liking for white. 
So that, as the two selves alternated in 
control, the strange spectacle was pre- 
sented of the same woman at one mo- 
ment arrayed in deep mourning, at 
another dressed in some light, bright 
gown. 

To cap the climax, B took a malicious 
pleasure in tormenting her alter ego in 
many ways. She made engagements 
which she knew that, as A, she would 
not like to keep; she cultivated friend- 
ships with people with whom, as A, she 
had little desire to associate; she was 
wastefully extravagant, freely spending 
on useless articles money which, as A, 
she had been carefully hoarding against 
a rainy day; she indulged in innumera- 
ble petty, but annoying, practical jokes 
at A’s expense. 

For example: A would often wake in 
the morning to find on her »iilow or 
dressing table notes advising her jeer- 
ingly to “cheer up,” to “weep no more,” 
Prince so 


and not to “bother Doctor 
much,” These notes she herself had 
written during the night, having 


changed to the B state while she slept, 
awakened as B, risen, and penned the 
notes, and then returned to bed, to fall 
asleep once more, and, in the morning, 
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awake as A, with no memory of what 
she had done since retiring. 

The flood of notes continuing, she 
began to destroy them unread, hoping 
that this would discourage B’s malicious 
activity. It only made matters worse, 
for B now began to affix the notes to 
the center of her mirror, pasting above 
them inscriptions warning her to be 
sure to read them, and declaring that 
they contained—as they sometimes did 
—information of importance to her. 

But the best idea of the topsyturvy, 
kaleidoscopic, almost incredible life led 
by this woman with a double existence 
may be given by quoting a few extracts 
from a diary kept jointly by the two 
personalities, at Doctor Prince's sug- 
gestion. Unique as a record of human 
experiences, it had a distinctly practical 
value, for it enabled A to keep track 
of what she had been doing while B 
was in control. B, of course, had no 
need of it for this purpose, since, as 
was said, she did not suffer from loss 
of memory, like A. The extracts quot- 
ed are not always in chronological or- 
der; but, for the present purpose, that 
is unimportant: 

“I am here again to-night. B I am. 
[ may as well tell all 1 have done, | 
suppose. For one thing, | had a facial 
massage—there is no need of being a 
mass of wrinkles. I know A doesn’t 
care how she looks, but I do. The Q’s 
spent the evening here, and I smoked a 
cigarette. Now, A, don’t go and tell 
Doctor Prince; you don’t have to tell 
him everything—you do it, though. | 
must have a little fun.” 

“T have struggled through another 
B has told what 


day. she did. How 
How explain? 


can | bear it? I am so 
humiliated, so ashamed. Why should I 
do things which so mortify my pride? 
Quite il! all day. [ am, as usual, pay- 
ing for !’s ‘tun.’ It is not to be borne.” 

“A terrible day—one of the worst for 
a long time. I cannot live this way; it 
is not to be expected. I am so confused. 
I have lost so much time now that | 
can’t seem to catch up. What is the 
end to be? What will become of me?” 


“A was used up, and had to stay in 
bed all the morning, but I came about 
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one o'clock, and Mrs, X asked me to 
motor down to Z. Had a gorgeous ride, 
and got home at seven, nearly famished, 
for A had eaten nothing all day—she 
lives on coffee and somnos—nice com- 
bination !—steak and French fried for 
mine, please.” 

“Good gracious! How we fly around! 
A has been ill all the day, could not sleep 
last night. I hope he—Doctor Prince— 
won't send for us, for he will put a 
quietus on me, and, as things are now, 
I am gaining on A, Had a gay even- 
ing—no discussions of religion or psy- 
chology, no dissecting of hearts and 
souls while | am in the flesh.” 

“T wonder if A is really dead—for 
good and all? It seems like it. The 
thought rather frightens me some way, 
as if I had lost my balance wheel. She 
wants to die, she really does, for she 
thinks it to herself all the time. I 
wish I were myself alone, and neither 
\ nor B; I cannot bear to hear A groan, 
she cannot bear my glee.” 

“Such a day! A got away from me 
for a little while, and tried to write a 
letter to Doctor Prince. It was a funny- 
looking letter, for I kept saying to her: 
‘You cannot write, you cannot move 
your hand,’ but she had enough will 
power to write some, and direct it. The 
effort used her up, however, and | came, 
and the letter was not mailed.” 

“T am too much bewildered to write. 


I have succeeded in writing Doctor 
Prince. If I can only mail it! Oh, 
but I am tired! Such an awful strug 
gle!” 


Ria 1 ‘ ™ =. | 1 
Another queer thing happened to 


day. I have not been to the cemetery 
for a long time, so started to go there. 
[ had gone only a little way when | be- 
gan to feel that I could not go on. I 
do not mean that I did not wish to, 
but that I could not easily move my 
feet in that direction, It was as if some 
physical force was restraining me, or 
like walking against a heavy wind. I 
kept on, however, and finally reached 
the entrance; but farther I found it 
impossible to go. I was held—could not 
move my feet one inch in that direc- 
tion. I set my will, and said to my- 
self: ‘I will go, I can go, and I will!’ 











3ut I could not do it. I began to feel 
very tired—exhausted—and _ turned 
back. As soon as I turned away, I had 
no trouble in walking, but I was very 
tired.” 

These last paragraphs refer to a phase 
of the case which was, from the stand- 
point both of the patient and Doctor 
Prince, one of its most serious and mys- 
terious features. Although B, try as 
she might—and she undoubtedly tried 
hard enough—could not permanently 
oust the A self, and had to be content 
with manifesting as an alternating per- 
sonality, it was none the less a fact 
that, even when A was uppermost, B 
was able to exercise, from some sub- 
conscious region, a certain amount of 
influence, often impelling A to do things 
contrary to her inclinations. 

The consequence was that A suffered 
fearfully from what seemed to be 
aboulia, or paralysis of will, somewhat 
similar to that experienced by Doctor 
Pierre Janet’s patient, Marcelle, de- 
scribed in the preceding article. The 
cemetery episode was only one of many 
incidents, when, overpowered by some 
force she could not understand, and 
which was actually the superior will of 
B, she was unable to carry out projects 
she wished to execute, or was made to 
perform acts not at all to her liking. 

The diary is full of allusions to this 
subconscious mastery of A by B. Scores 
of times, B influenced her to read some 








particular book she—L—wished to 
read, or to go out for a walk when 
she \—-wished to remain at home. 
Naturally A began to consider herself 


changeable and weak-minded. 

“One day,” B writes, “it was raining, 
and she did not want to go out, but I 
felt that I could not stay in the house 
another minute. So I willed that she 
should go to walk, and she changed 
her clothes and went out. She thought: 
‘What nonsense this is to go out in this 
rain! I wish I knew what I wanted 
to do five minutes at a time.’ She would 
think: ‘I guess I will go to walk.’ And 
then she would think: ‘No, I don’t want 
to go out in all this rain.’ Then, in a 
few minutes: ‘I believe I will go to 
walk,’ et cetera. And finally she went, 
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more for peace of mind than anything 
else.” 

Frequently, moreover, the subcon- 
scious, willing to affect A’s conduct, re- 
sulted in completely effacing A, and 
allowing B to reémerge spontaneously, 
in full control. 

Chus, there was a dinner party which 
B was anxious to attend, but while A 
was dressing she—A—decided — she 
would not go, and started across the 
room to telephone and say she would 
not be present. At once B subconscious- 
ly began to think: “I want to go,” “You 
must go.” And poor A first became 
very much confused, then faded away 
entirely, with the result that the tele- 
phone message was not sent, and B 
was free to attend the party, and en- 
joy another of the “good times” that 
meant so much to her. 

Where A suffered most of all by 
reason of this subtle power of B to 
influence her actions, lay in the diffi- 
culty she had in communicating with 
Doctor Prince, and in going to him for 


treatment. B well knew that her ca- 
reer would come to an end the mo- 
ment Doctor Prince succeeded in re- 


associating his patient’s disintegrated 
personality, and she fought desperately 
to preserve her existence, repeatedly 
preventing A, as mentioned in the ex- 
tracts quoted from the diary, from tele- 
phoning to Doctor Prince, writing to 
him, or visiting f which 


him; all of 
greatly increased \’s confusion, misery, 
and unhappiness. 


But, as it chanced, although Doctor 
Prince was earnestly desirous of effec- 
tually and forever suppressing B, he 


was not at all desirous of doing this 
for A’s sake; and was, in fact, as anx- 
ious to get rid of A as he was to get 
rid of B. 

For, to inject a new complication into 
this most complicated affair, he had by 
this time discovered that A had no 
more right to consideration than B, 
since A no more than B represented 
the patient’s normal personality. His 
searching study of the case—the duel 
between A and B lasted a year or more 
—had convinced him that there had 
been not a single, but a double, disso- 
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ciation of personality ; and that the nor- 
mal self, in consequence first of the 
shock occasioned by the husband's ill- 
ness and death, and afterward of the 
shock that brought the B personality 
to the fore, had been violently rele- 
gated to some obscure department of 
the patient’s subconsciousness, where, 
however, it assuredly was existent, and 
where it was an intensely interested, if 
helpless, spectator of the struggle being 
waged for control by the two usurping 
selves, 

To recall this lost self, which he 
designated as C, was Doctor Prince’s 
paramount object; and, aiter many 
months of weary and futile effort, he 
ultimately succeeded. One day, after 
he had plunged his patient into deep 
hypnosis, he saw that she had under- 
gone a striking change. Physically she 
seemed much as in the B state, though 
not so boisterously vigorous; mentally 
she was like A, thoughtful and intellec- 
tual, but happily devoid of the vacilla- 
tion and morbid overconscientiousness 
that had made A’s life a misery to 
herself, and most difficult to all who 
came into contact with her. 

Questioned, she showed that in this 
new state she possessed a complete 
memory for both the A and the B 
states, and was closer to normal than 
either. In Doctor Prince’s mind, no 
doubt remained—he had found C, the 
missing self, the self which, after near- 
ly two years of exile, had promise of 
coming once more into its own. 

It h reéstablished in sov- 
ereignty y task, the event 
proved. Not many hours after its first 
emergence, B once more put in an ap- 
pearance, wrathful, vehement, and de- 
fiant, angrily challenging Doctor Prince 
to suppress it if he could. Then came 
A, and soon a momentary return of C, 


ad yet to be 


-—no Cas) as 


@- 


CREA 


IX days,” ’ 
The poet mused. 
And others parting in 


twas said 
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quickly put to flight, however, by the 
still powerful will of B. In short, the 
conflict now became triangular, with B 
and C active opponents, and A a partici- 
pant because she could not help herself. 

The invaluable diary affords a clear 
view of the chaos that prevailed, and of 
the increasing effectiveness of Doctor 
Prince’s vigorous reénforcement, by 
hypnotic suggestion, of the claims of 
C. We find, for instance, B lamenting, 
after several days’ banishment: 

“Well, once more I am_ permitted 
to write in this diary. After we got 
home, C went to pieces. I never saw 
such a lot! And then poor old A came 
again, in anguish, wringing of hands, 
finally tears. Then, thank goodness, | 
came myself! I cannot see why Doctor 
Prince would rather have that emotion- 
al, hysterical set than to have me! It 
passes comprehension. I know every- 
thing, always, and they know only a 
few things for a few minutes.” 

The note of woe and panic sounded 
here was amply justified. Little by lit- 
tle, A and B became less in evidence, 
until at length they were heard from 
no more, and C—the normal self—was 
left dominant. Such is the situation to- 
day, and such the situation promises to 
continue. It goes without saying that 
the patient, now a healthy, happy wom- 
an, is profoundly grateful to the man 
from what threatened to 
be her certain —either death 
suicide, a living death in t 
asylum. 
well ask, \V nat 
do an there really 
be more than one self, one personality, 
in human beings? If so, what are we? 
What is the true nature of man? These 
are questions that cannot be avoided, 
and in my next article I will make some 
attempt to answer them. 
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He saw a rosebud furled, 
their crimson pride, 


And wondered, “Is it yet a finished world?” 
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FLLI OTT 
FLOWER 


at. met Colonel 
the Tumble 


Jack Peters at 
Inn, and = both 

were interesting. The inn was 

almost as breezy as the 

nel, as any wayfarer would 
discover if his room happened to be 
on the windward side of the structure, 
and it was almost as much of a joke 
as its name. It had been a stage sta- 
tion at one time, and had prospered 
then, but a railroad miles away 
had diverted traffic, and the proprietor 
now eked out a precarious livelihood by 
catering to the ranchers and cowboys 
of the vicinity, and the sportsmen who 
invaded the district. 


occasionally 
fis as still travel along the 


cok - 


some 


some 
Was uncertain. 
happened that 

] Miati6 


Ol) 


undoul 

revenue as deri ed 
elebrate, there 
many miles 
from 


greatest from 
vs who 
being no other bar for 
in either direction; and 
men who sometimes made the inn their 
headquarters for a few days. 
Colonel Jack was there when Apple- 
gate, Stutt, and [| arrived, for Stutt 
had rejoined us before we left the 
ranger’s lookout station, and was 
intent upon giving us the sport 
circumstances had so far denied 
was a large, breezy, 
person, carrying a 


sports- 


forest 
nov 
that 
us Colonel 
jovial, enthusiastic 


Jack 


interesting stories and 
You had only to listen 
to the colonel for half an hour, and 
your own dreams of possible wealth 
would look to you like the shabby fan- 
threadbare piker. Further- 
had to listen to him when 
with him, for his booming 
sonorous voice someciow 
seemed to dominate the conversation. 
The only other guest at the inn that 
night was a young man who appeared 
to be rather diffdent at first. The 
colonel made himself a member of our 
little party in breezy Western fashion, 
but the young man was more reserved. 
He did hold himself aloof, 
and it was followed the 
] considerable 
ot 


large cargo of 
golden dreams. 


cies of a 
more, you 
you were 


laugh and 


not exactly 
evident that he 


conversation with 


‘I take it you're an Englishman, Mr. 
\pplegate,” the colonel remarked, when 
we were comfortably settled with our 
pipes after supper. 
“Fawney now!” returned 
“Everybody seems to suspect that. 
the devil do they know?” 
“Why, my dear fellow,” 
the colonel, “you English have little 
f speech and dress that 
have not yet 


Applegate. 
How 


explained 


peculiarities of 
we, in our crt 
attained.” 

I looked for a 
indication of a 


ideness, 


some other 
there was 


wink, or 
joke, but 
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none, and it was evident that the im- 
plied compliment was pleasing to Ap- 
plegate. 

“We are considerably behind you in 
the niceties of dress and speech, Mr. 
Applegate,” the colonel went on, “but 
we have a great country, sir; a wonder- 
ful country; a country of magnificent 
opportunities. Why, sir, the oppor- 
tunities we offer are so much better, 
so infinitely superior, to anything your 
own country affords that we are draw- 
ing British gold over here all the time. 
It comes for investment, sir.” 

“Yes,” returned Applegate. “But, 
d’ye know, they say over there that it 
don’t come back.” 

“Oh, well,” explained the colonel, 
“there are unwise investments, of 
course. A man that out to lose 
his money can do it anywhere. No 
system has yet been devised, Mr. Ap- 
plegate, that will protect a fool. But 
there is no excuse for losing money 
in this glorious country, sir; none what- 
ever; and the man who can’t make a 
hundred to five hundred per cent. on 
his investments is wasting his oppor- 
tunities—actually throwing them away, 


sets 


sir! 
“Really, now!” 
of interest and 

incredulity. 
“Simplest thing in the world when 
you know how,” declared the colonel. 
“Why, if I don’t make five hundred 
per cent. out of my holdings in \West- 
I'll go out 


— 


The tone was one 


surprise rather than 


into 
n uj 
it's a joke 


that in 


my toes and pass in. But 

to think of 

Westford—a screaming joke. A fel- 

low couldn’t do it if he tried. Now, 

if you have any money to invest——” 
“T haven't, old 


interrupted 
Applegate. 


making less than 


chap,” 
“I’m jolly well hooked up 
already, you know.” 

It was a gratification to me that he 
was, for the colonel’s enthusiasm was 
infectious. 

“TOO bad!’ sighed the 
gretfully. ‘It deprives you of a great 
chance, a wonderful chance. But per- 
haps you have expense money ?” he add- 


colonel re- 


ed, again hopeful. “You can’t be trav- 
eling over here without quite a bunch 
of cash. Of course not! And you'd 
be justified, sir, in putting every cent 
of it into Westford real estate—every 
penny, sir. Inside of thirty days, sir, 
you'd have ten times as much to spend. 
Why, my dear young friend, I could 
get you in for as little as five hundred 
dollars—I’m on the inside, you know— 
and five hundred would become five 
thousand before you had time to need 
it. It’s the opportunity of a lifetime, 
sir!” 

“Fawney 
gate. 

| was beginning to worry now, and 
I flashed cautionary signals to him, 
but he was interested to notice 
them. 

Jim Stutt smoked his pipe in stolid 
silence, giving little heed to the conver- 
sation; but Colbrook, the young stran- 
ger, had been paying the closest possi 
ble attention to everything said, and 
showing some evidences of excitement. 
Now he broke in. 

“T know the place!” he exclaimed. 
“T know all about Westford!” 

“Oh, you do!’ returned the colonel, 


that!” remarked Apple- 


with something of defiance in his tone. 

[t occurred to me that the colonel was 
not pleased with this interruption, but 
a moment later I had occasion to change 
my opinion as to that. Colbrook was 
as enthusiastic as the colonel himself. 
‘s a wonderful opportunity,” he 
: ' 


i magnificent opportunity 


ide information. 
ou h ive er CN laimed the colo 
irently not 


a friend in 


alt gether at ease 
Barstov 


“and she has told 


*s otnee, 
explained Colbrook, 
me _”’ 
She!’ 
must be the stenographer.” 
“it is,” admitted Colbrook. 
“Friend of yours, is she?” 
the colonel 
Colbrook blushed. “Why —e} -yes,” 
he faltered. “Fact is,” he added, ap- 
parently deeming some explanation nec- 
essary, “she’s more than a friend. We’re 
to be married, you know, as soon as 
on our investments.” 


interrupted the colonel. “That 


persisted 


we realize 
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“Oh,” said the colonel, “you've got 
some money in Westford?” 

“Yes,” answered Colbrook. “Jo- 
sephine—that is, Miss Ashton—went in 
first, and then she wrote to me about 
the wonderful chance, and I put in 
what I had. It’s marvelous how money 
grows there!” he went on enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘Why, last report I had showed 
that my property is worth more than 
double what I paid for it! But I’ve 
got to do better than that when I pull 
out. Wait till the new road comes 
through!” 

“Quite right, sir,’ approved the 
colonel. “I see that you are a man of 
sense, a far-seeing man. You see that 
Westford has a future, a g-r-e-a-t fu- 
ture. It does my heart good to meet 
a young man of such perspicacity. Why, 
sir, the Westford boom has hardly be- 
gun, and yet I have already cleared 
three hundred per cent. on some of 
my holdings. I let friendship out- 
weigh profit, sir, or I should never have 
let anything go at such a farcical figure 
—never, sir. It was like throwing away 
money. I could just as well have made 
five hundred per cent. by holding on 
a little longer. But what are you go- 
ing to do when friends appeal to you 
to let them in?” 

I was puzzled now. I could not de- 
termine whether Colbrook was a dupe 
or an ally of the colonel. They might 
or might not have put on a little im- 
promptu drama for our special benefit. 
Even the colonel’s apparent 


doubt when Colbrook broke 


annoyance 
and into 
the conversation might have been a part 
of the play. At any rate, his enthusiasm 
complicated a situation that was al- 
ready beginning to worry me, for Ap- 
plegate was plainly interested. Still, 
Applegate, fortunately, was not dis- 
posed to be hasty. 

“T say, old chap,” he queried, ‘“what’s 
the reason for it all?” 

“Reason!” repeated the colonel. 
“Reason! Why, my dear sir, there are 
a thousand reasons. The railroad is 
a reason, the grain elevator is a reason, 
the flour mill is a reason, the machine 
shops are a reason, the two factories 


are——’ 


“My word!” exclaimed Applegate. 
“Really, now, have you all that ?” 

“Certainly not,” answered the colo- 
nel, “You are, if you will pardon me 
for saying so, a trifle crude in these 
matters, Mr. Applegate. They’re com- 
ing, sir, coming; that’s where the mon- 
ey lies. If Westford had them now, 
the money would be already made— 
the big money, I mean—and_ there 
would be no chance for us. Apply your 
reason to it, Mr. Applegate, and you 
will see how absurd your question is. 
The big money, in a case like this, goes 
to those who get there first, before the 
values are made. A child can see that. 
We get the property, and then along 
comes the C., G. & W., and makes 
Westford a division terminal, with ma- 
chine shops, and all that. The other 
enterprises follow, and prices go up in 
a balloon. We only have to rake in 


the money, sir; just merely rake it in.” 
“If you are quite sure 
Applegate. 
“Sure!” exclaimed the colonel. “Why, 
my dear sir, I have it from the rail- 


began 


road officials and other interested par- 
ties themselves. There is no doubt 
about it. Just the rumor, the mere ru- 
mor, sir, of some of these things has 
tripled the value of property, and the 
official announcement, which, I happen 
to know, will be made inside of a month, 
will make millionaires of those who 
have the right locations. And I know 
them, sir; I know just where to buy 
to make the most money. It’s like pick- 
ing up gold in the street, Mr. Apple- 
gate. Some are going to pick up more 
than others, but all who own property 
in Westford are going to pick up a 
tidy sum.” 

“Colonel Peters is right,” put in Col- 
brook confidently. “He has stated the 
situation precisely as I have it from 
Miss Ashton, and she has inside in- 
formation. Her employer, Mr. Bar- 
stow, represents the big men in the deal. 
He was one of the first to learn of 
the railroad and factory plans, and he 
made a mint of money by getting op- 
tions on property before the news 
leaked out.” 


“Barstow,” said the colonel, “is a 
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wide-awake fellow. He handles all my 
property in Westford.” 

“It’s a beastly shame,” retlected Ap- 
plegate disconsolately, “that I got 
hooked up in that ranch deal.” 

Jim Stutt took his pipe from his 
mouth long enough to say that it looked 
more like luck to him, 

I did not know what to think. The 
colonel’s dreams were too roseate to 
inspire confidence, he was too voluble 
to be convincing, and yet such wonder- 
ful opportunities do occasionally come 
to those ‘on the ground floor’ when a 
railroad is being put through. There 
was, therefore, a possibility that there 
might be something in this; but it 
would need verification. I was glad that 
Applegate was temporarily tied up fi- 
nancially. He had proved rather head- 


strong on one or two occasions. 

A remark of the colonel’s brought 
my wandering attention back to the 
conversation. He had asked rather pity- 
ingly if Applegate had been wasting 
money on a ranch, and Applegate had 
explained that he had agreed to take 


the Otis Ranch as soon as he could get 
the money from London. 

“Oh, well,” exclaimed the colonel, at 
this point, “that is easily arranged, Mr. 
Applegate. A little thing like that, sir, 
does not bother a man of financial ex- 
perience, like myself, It’s a trifling prob- 
lem, a really trivial problem, Mr. Apple- 
gate. All you have to do is to sell or 
mortgage the ranch, and get into the 
deal at Westford.” 

“But I don’t own the ball) 
yet, you know,” objected Appl gate. 
~ “No matter,” returned the colonel 
breezily. “Such minor difficulties are 
easily overcome, sir; very easily over- 
come. I have confidence in you, Mr. 
Applegate—great confidence—and | 
should like to have you with us at West- 
ford. I think you would be an ac- 
quisition, a valuable acquisition, and I 
am ready to make a big concession to 
get you in. I shall be pleased to let 
you have some of my holdings, sir; 
and I'll take your note, your personal 
note, for the purchase price. You see 
how very simple it is, Mr. Applegate. 
You are tied up in this ranch deal. Very 


rawnch 


well, sir. When your money comes, 
you buy the ranch, and then you sell or 
mortgage it, and pay me. It’s childishly 
simple. When the time comes to dis- 
pose of your Westford holdings, you 
pay off the mortgage on your ranch, 
and have a few hundred thousands left 
over for pocket money. Can England 
show anything like that, sir?” 

“No, old chap, it cawn’t,” replied 
Applegate. 

“Then we'll consider it settled, sir, 
settled,” said the colonel. ‘I’m on my 
way to Westford now, and you'll go 
with me, of course, Mr. Applegate— 
you and your friends. No thanks, sir. 
There is a little sacrifice involved, but 
it’s of no consequence; I shall have 
plenty left, and men of your standing 
are of great help in any enterprise; 
you give it prestige, sir. It is good 
business to take you in.” 

[ was still puzzled. It looked like 
a fraud. No town, new or old, could 
possibly assure all that the colonel 
promised in the way of fabulous profits, 
and no honest man in his right senses 
would make such promises. Lesides, 
the colonel was too generous, too oblig- 
ing, too anxious. On the other hand, 
it was difficult to doubt his sincerity 
and the genuineness of his enthusiasm. 
It was easier to believe that he was 
self-deluded, that he really had a good 
thing, and merely let his imagination 
run riot with the possibilities. 

It seemed a reasonable presumption 
that i the 


Statements ) 


same basis for 


made, ( pe- 


there must be 
confidently 
had information to 
the same general effect, and a very slight 
basis of fact would make Westford a 
promising place for investment. Never- 
theless, I could not see why we should 
give any particular attention to it. 

Applegate thought differently, how- 
ever. I argued with him that night, 
but to no purpose. Jim Stutt put in 
an occasional cynical remark, but it had 
no effect. Applegate had heard much 
of fabulous fortunes made in America 
overnight, and the thing did not sound 
as unreasonable to him as it did to me. 
Furthermore, the colonel had arranged 
his bait judiciously. 


cially as Colbrook 
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“D'ye know, old chap, he rawther 
impresses me,” said Applegate. “A bit 
too optimistic, perhaps, but resource- 
ful. I'd never have thought of using 
my expense money, you know; but 
why not? Clever idea, that.” 

My heart sank. What was the use 
of trying to act as financial guardian 
to an inspired idiot? 

“Tt would jolt the guv’nor a bit, don’t 
you think,” he went on, “if I made a 
bally fortune out of my _ expense 
money ?” 

My heart sank lower. 

“And mortgaging the rawnch to go 
into this,” he continued, “and then pay- 
ing off the mortgage out of the profit, 
you know. That’s a jolly good idea. 
He’s a financial genius, old chap. | 
rawther fawncy I'll astonish the guv’- 
nor.” 

I thought it quite likely, although I 
did get Applegate to promise that he 
would go into no deal, and sign no 
notes, without consulting me. That was 
the best I could do, for he was deter- 
mined to abandon the hunting trip tem- 
porarily, pay off Jim Stutt, and journey 
with the colonel to Westford. 

“I'd sure rather be the hunter up here 
than the game down to where you're 
goin’,”” was Stutt’s only comment; but 
it seemed to me to cover the case. 

The colonel was in his happiest mood 
when we left the inn the next morning, 
and he regaled us with stories of sud- 
den wealth so amazing that Applegate 
became little more than a living excla- 
mation point. 

Westford proved to be a typical boom 
town. It had had a population of about 
three hundred when the boom began, 
and it had a population of about fifteen 
hundred now. There were only three 
buildings of any consequence. One was 
a two-story hotel, with various recent 
extensions that made it look like a geo- 
metrical demonstration of an intricate 
problem. Another was a two-story bank 
building, with the bank on the main 
floor, and offices above. The third was 
a two-story store-and-office building. 

Barstow, we learned, had his office 
here, and to it Colbrook, who had ac- 


companied us, repaired as soon as we 
arrived. The colonel’s office was in 
the bank building, and was in charge of 
a cadaverous youth, who smoked ciga- 
rettes and read dime novels when he 
was not answering questions. 

The houses were comparatively few 
in number, and cheap in construction, 
Those erected before the boom were 
such as you would find in any little 
town that had settled down to a hope- 
less, shiftless existence. Those erected 
since the boom were, for the most part, 
temporary shacks, although there were 
two or three more pretentious resi- 
dences under construction. In some 
cases, tents were used as temporary 
shelter for the fortune hunters. 

The colonel turned even this to ac- 
count. 

“There, Mr. Applegate,” he said, 
pointing to some tents and shacks, “‘is 
the evidence of our prosperity, our 
amazing prosperity, sir.” 

“Really, now!” returned Applegate. 
“D’ye know, I cawn’t really see how 
a bally shed is evidence of prosperity.” 


“We're too busy to build, sir; much 
too busy,” explained the colonel, “and 
the town is growing so fast, Mr. Apple- 
gate, that we don’t know what to build. 
Why, my dear sir, a residence street 


may become a business street over- 
night. Yes, sir. That has happened, 
sir. Barstow can show you the plots 
to prove it. We must let matters get 
settled before planning definitely. And 
we haven’t time to build, Mr. Apple- 
gate; we are making money too fast. 
Why, sir, I could tell you story after 
story of men who bought to build, and 
sold out again, at a fabulous profit, be- 
fore they could put in the foundations ; 
of men who traded and traded again, 
and sold and bought, and had the money 
piling up so fast—so phenomenally 
fast, sir—that they hadn't time to build. 
It would have been an inexcusable sac- 
rifice, a criminal waste, to divert one 
minute or one thought from the golden 
opportunities lying all about. You must 
see that yourself, Mr. Applegate. Are 
buildings planned in the confusion of 
a stock market? Hardly, sir, hardly! 
Our financial interests are so engross- 
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ing that we cannot stop to build the 
town; actually cannot do it yet.” 

This explanation seemed to have 
some basis in fact. One might doubt 
the wisdom of the course pursued, but 
the majority of the residents were cer 
tainly too busy to give much attention 
to building. Vhey were buying, sellin 
trading, and counting their paper pro 
its. The moment a man acquired a 
little property he seemed to be in a 
fever to trade it off for something else, 
and each party to every such trade was 
able to demonstrate—on paper—that he 
had made money out of the transac- 
tion. 

Few of them had any actual cash 
left, having put their ready money into 
the first purchase, but the prices quoted 
for real estate made them—again on 
paper—many times richer than they 
were when they arrived. 

There was also a lively business in 
options to further complicate matters. 
Conflicting rumors as to where the ma- 
chine shops, the flour mill, and the ele- 
vator were to be located sent men scur 
rying after options on the property 
likely to be affected, and these options 
were bought, and sold, and traded. 

It was a town that was speculation 
mad. Men bought, and sold, and trad- 
ed on the street corners, in the stores, 
at the hotel—wherever they happened 
to meet—and between deals they were 
busy figuring their wealth. 


Ihe colonel gave us the 


or 
> 
t- 


financial his- 


torv of various choice piece 
One had 


erty. been orig 

chased for ten dollar 

valued thousand dollars—which 
was certainly going son Another had 
been transferred eight times in ten days, 
and every transfer had showed a profit 
of not less than fifty per cent. But | 
discovered that very little cash figured 
in these deals, so the actual profit de- 
pended upon the actual value of the 
property taken in exchange. I learned, 
also, that Barstow did no trading, but 
sold only on a money basis. As much 
of the property that was now being 
traded back and forth had been origi- 
nally purchased from him, it was a 
reasonable presumption that much of 


at one 


the ready cash of the town had drifted 
into his possession. Somehow, that 
looked rather suspicious to me. 

But the colonel gave us little time to 
think. He put us up at the hotel as 
his guests, and then took us out to see 
the town, dilating upon the wonderful 
increases in values as I have already 
described. He told us in confidence just 
where the railroad intended to locate 
its machine shops, where the factories 
would be built, where the elevator would 
be erected, and so on. 

“Got it from Barstow,” he explained. 
“Secret tip, Mr. Applegate, but Bar 
stow knows. You can bank on Bar- 
stow, sir. He does all my _ business 
here, and a wink from me is as good 
as a thousand-dollar bill from anybody 
else. Wonderful man, is Barstow. We'll 
call him in when we are ready to talk 
business, Mr. Applegate. But I want 
you to look the ground over first, sir— 
look it over thoroughly—and get all 
available information. [ shall be glad, 
pleased, delighted to let you have any 
of the property | own, Mr. Applegate, 
and if you happen to want something 
else, almost anything else in town, I'll 
turn you over to Barstow, and he'll 
get it for you. Barstow, Mr. Apple- 
gate, would break his neck to oblige a 
friend of mine.” 

“But, old chap,” returned Applegate, 
“he'd be a silly awss to break his neck, 
don’t you think?” 

“Figuratively 

“Oh 


y speaking, my) 
’ said Applegate 
e colonel took 
and offered to send for LB 
Applegate prudently decided he 
would not be ready to talk business for 
a day or so, and the colonel did not 
press the matter, 

Barstow came, however, without be 
ing sent for—came just as we were 
leaving—and he was somewhat excited. 

“Miss Ashton has quit!” he an 
nounced. 

“What!” cried the colonel 

I could see nothing startling in this, 
but it evidently disturbed the colonel. 

“Ouit without notice,” explained 
3arstow, the words tumbling out jerki- 
ly. “Looks bad. Young fellow—stran- 
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ger—there two or three times to-day— 
took her out to lunch—and ten minutes 
ago she quit, and went away with him— 
never even asked for the salary due her. 
It looks mighty bad.” 

“Oh, I say, now,” put in Applegate, 
“that would be Colbrook.” 

“Of course!” I agreed. 

So far as Applegate and I were con- 
cerned, the matter was explained; but 
the colonel did not seem to be entirely 
satisfied. 

“T get your idea, Mr. Applegate,” he 
said, “and I hope you're right, but it 
looks bad, sir, very bad. Why should 
she quit in that unceremonious way, 
sir, if it was only to be married? Con- 
fidential clerk, Mr. Applegate; had the 
run of everything, every blessed thing. 
Little fool herself, you understand, but 
there are those who would pay high, 
stoop to any trick, to get the infor- 
mation she could furnish. Barstow has 
rivals, sir; strong and unscrupulous ri- 
vals. She couldn’t do anything with the 
information she possesses—wouldn’t 
understand it, Mr. Applegate—but they 
would. I tell you, it looks bad. What 
are you going to do, Barstow?” 

“What can I do?” asked Barstow, 
perturbed and distressed. 

“Do!” exclaimed the colonel. ‘Why, 
look through your files, Barstow! See 
what she’s taken, sir. It won't be mon- 
ey, but I venture you will find docu- 
ments and letters missing that your ri- 
vals would like to have. Then have her 
That will block their little 


arreste d, sir. 


I’ll do it!” declared Barstow, and he 
left at once for his office. 

“Fine fellow!” remarked the colonel. 
“I’m glad to help him. It doesn’t con- 
cern me, of course, as I am simply an 
investor; but I’m glad to help Bar- 
stow ; always glad to help Barstow.” 

Applegate and I found the situation 
becoming more and more complicated. 
Was Colbrook, like others, merely play- 
ing a tricky financial game? We did 
not like to think so, but how else could 
his actions be explained? And why 
hould the girl quit so unceremoniously ? 
Anything seemed possible in this at- 
mosphere of feverish speculation. There 


was, apparently, so much money to be 
made that——— 

But we found Colbrook awaiting us 
at the hotel, and with him was one of 
the most charmingly petite and imprac- 
tical girls that mortal ever saw. I 
mentally decided that she would make a 
mess of household finance, let alone the 
intricate details of speculative finance. 
She would do what she was told, but 
she would understand nothing; she 
might be anybody’s dupe in such mat- 
ters. 

| was in doubt how to act, what to 
say, but Applegate tackled the problem 
in his blunt British way. 

“Look here, old chap,” he said, as 
soon as we had been introduced to Miss 
Ashton, “is this a bally money game, 
or—what ?” 

“It’s primarily a wedding game,” 
swered Colbrook. 

“And secondarily?” persisted Apple- 
gate. 

“We'll come to that later,” said Col- 
brook. 

Applegate’s brow clouded. This 
looked like evasion, and it was evident 
he did not like it. 

The girl stepped close to him, her 
eyes suddenly blazing. 

“My Alired,” she said hotly, 
“couldn’t do a mean thing if he tried.” 

“Tl believe,” said Applegate, with a 
deferential bow, “I believe that you be 
lieve it.” 

“T know it,” she declared. 

Applegate bowed again. “But I’ve 
know,” he said, “that a girl 
a mere pawn in the money 
game of this bally country, and I’m 
rawther a chawmpion of the ladies.” 

“Well, you needn’t champion me,” 
she retorted. “My Alfred is all the 
champion I want.” And how proudly 
and confidently she said “My Alfred!” 
Any man might glory in that. 

“Barstow,” I explained, “thinks some 
papers were taken from the office.” 

“Barstow,” exploded Colbrook, “is a 
lying, thieving, sneaking pup—an in- 
fernal scoundrel !” 

“Right-o!” agreed Applegate. “I 
fawncy you've put him in the right 


’ 


an- 


] «<1 
nearad, yo 


is so often 


clawss. 
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“T never took a thing!’ put in the 
girl. “My Alfred wouldn’t ask me to 
steal. If he did——” 

“Yes?” queried Applegate. 

“I'd steal the whole office for him!” 
she declared defiantly. ‘But he doesn’t 
want the office; he wants me. That's 
all.” 

“D’ye know,” remarked 
“I don’t blame him.” 

“It was all settled long ago—betore 
I ever came to Westford,” she added. 
“We're to be married.” 

Applegate let his eyes wander from 
the girl to Colbrook, and he seemed 
to be satisfied. 

“Then you'd better be jolly quick 
about it,” he advised, “for I fawncy 
Barstow is awfter you. I cawn’t quite 
figure it out, but———’” 

“Barstow!” exclaimed Colbrook. 
“Barstow is a dummy! Barstow does 
what the colonel tells him! Barstow 
is the figurehead, but the colonel is the 
silent and dominating partner. Do you 
understand now ?”’ 

“No, [ cawn't say 
swered Applegate; and | 
more than that there was 
work somewhere 

“Miss Ashton knows too much about 
their relations,” explained Colbrook. 
“They'd like nothing better than to 
trump up some charge to discredit her. 
[ know too much now, That's 
why ‘ 


Applegate, 


that I do,” an 
could see no 
underhand 


too, 


In that case, old chap,” remarked 
Applegate, “don’t you think 
ter be getting along?” 


you'd bet 
Phe suggestion was so pat that we 
instantly became a committee of 
and means, and entered upon a consid- 
eration of the whole situation. 

\While Westford was on the main line 
of no railroad, there was a <linky little 
branch of the Pacific Central that 
reached it. Unfortunately, however, this 
ran but two trains a day in each di- 
rection, and a glance at our watches 
told us the last one was just leaving. 

“Tf we only had an automobile,” 
groaned Colbrook, “we could beat that 
train to the main line.” 

“Why, that’s easy! 


Ways 


exclaimed the 


girl, “There are three in town. Mr. 
Barstow owns one——” 

“No use,” sighed Colbrook. 

“Colonel Peters owns another——” 

“Worse yet!” ‘ 

“And Mr. Patton owns the third—a 
big touring car. Mr. Patton hates the 
colonel, too.” 

*Patton’s the chap,” 
gate. “Where is he?” 

The girl gave him the necessary di- 
rections. 

“Get out the back way, and wait for 
me,” he instructed. “And be jolly quick 
about it.” 

The advice was good. As we slipped 
out of the little parlor where we had 
held our conference, we got a glimpse 
of Larstow at the hotel desk. With 
him was a man whom the girl told us 
was the marshal. [Evidently they had 
already traced Colbrook and the girl 
to the hotel, and the clerk would direct 
them to the parlor. 

What arrangements Applegate made 
with Patton I never knew; but he ap- 
peared with the touring car inside of 
ten minutes. At almost the same mo- 
ment, Barstow and the marshal came 
charging down upon us, waving some 
papers, and shouting. 

“Quick!” I yelled, trying to shove 
Colbrook and the girl into the tonneau. 

Applegate sprang to the ground, 
picked the girl up in his arms, and al- 


put in Apple 


I gave Colbrook a 
center of gravity, 
his hand 


the 
tn 


most threw her in. 
that hi 
landed 


boost 
and 
and kne pplegat lammed 
door. 

‘Now, go, 


: ee see 
ou bally chugget velle 


Applegat: . 
And it went! 
“Looking for anybody, old chap?’ 


asked Applegate blandly, turning to 
Barstow. But Barstow could only shake 
his fist at the vanishing automobile, 
and swear. 

We saw nothing of either Barstow 
or the colonel for the next two days. 
They apparently deemed it an unpr« 
pitious time to urge an investment. It 
was. When we considered the duplicity 
of the colonel, his concealment of his 
dominating interest in Barstow’s busi- 
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ness, his glorious and impossible prom- 
ises, his efforts to mislead us in various 
Ways, we were not disposed to give 
heed to any proposition that might come 
from him. Yet we lingered, for no 
especial reason, except a desire to get 
a little further insight into the affair. 

On the third day Colbrook and the 
girl returned. Colbrook introduced her 
again, this time as Mrs. Colbrook. Ap- 
plegate buried them under an avalanche 
of congratulations. Applegate could al- 
ways be relied upon to go to extremes 
where a pretty girl was concerned. 

Then Colbrook asked us to go with 
him to see Barstow, and we readily 
agreed. Something in his manner led 
us to think the interview would not be 
devoid of excitement. Mrs. Colbrook 
also went along. 

I violate no contidence when I say 
Barstow was not glad to see us. It 
was too late now to accomplish anything 
by the arrest of the girl, and | think 
he had been hoping, and half expecting, 
that she would never come back—that 
matrimony, and matrimony alone, was 
her reason for leaving so abruptly. 

“T wish you'd telephone for Peters,’ 
said Colbrook dictatorially. 

“T don't began Barstow. 

“Get Peters!” interrupted Colbrook. 
“Tell him to come, and the 
run, or he'll have ample cause to re- 
gret it within the next thirty minutes!” 

Barstow telephoned to the colonel, 
ind the colonel came. hi Jarstow 

1 ° . ] 


see—— 


come on 


decidedly 
ot the co ’ 1 
tried a grand bluff, declaring 
hom he 


onel 
that Colbrook was a man wit 
did not care to have any relatio 
ever; but Colbrook shut him up 
quickly, 

“Peters,” said Colbrook, “there are 
several things that you and Barstow 
are going to do. You may not think 
but you'll do them, just the 
same. First, you are going to pay 
back to Mrs. Colbrook the five hundred 
dollars that you swindled her out of.” 

“Sir!” boomed the colonel. 

“Shut up!’ ordered Colbrook, and 
then went on: “You also swindled me 
out of five hundred dollars, but that’s 


SO now, 
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A man is supposed 
to look out for himself. It’s different 
with a woman. Mrs. Colbrook tells 
me that you have only a few women on 
your books. You'll pay them, as well 
as her, in full. The rest of us will have 
to take our chances.” 

“Old chap,” put in Applegate, turn- 
ing to Colbrook, “I like you!” 

“Do you think for a minute, sir 
began the colonel. : 

“Shut up!” said Colbrook again. “You 
and Larstow are going to leave town on 
the next train, taking what money you 
have in your pockets, and no more. 
You will not touch a cent of the money 
you have on deposit in the Westford 
bank. You will not touch a cent of the 
money you have in the safe here. You 
will not touch a cent of the fund you 
have salted away in the bank at Middle- 
ton. That will be tied up before you 
can reach it. I’ve been there myself, 
and made all the necessary arrange- 
ments, Peters. All this money is for 
your creditors.” 

“Sir!” thundered the colonel. “I 
ought to throw you out of the office!” 

“But you won't, Peters,” returned 
Colbrook. 

“To be insulted—grossly, outrageous- 
ly insulted—by an insolent little- oa 

“Be careful, Peters. I haven't stated 
my case yet, and I know you want to 
hear it.” 

The colonel puffed, and fumed, 
but he let Colbrook go on. 


another matter. 


and 
snorted ; 
have 
you 


“Peters,” said Colbrook, “‘you 
carefully the fact that 
are the silent and dominating partner 
in this real-estate concern of which 
Barstow is the figurehead. That looks 
bad. The people of this town would 
think it looked mighty bad. They’d re- 
member how you did the ‘come-on’ 
business, and dumped them into Bar- 
stow’s net, and what they would do 
to you if things happened to go wrong 
would be a-plenty.” 

The colonel seemed on the point of 
denying this; but, if so, he changed his 
mind when his eyes happened to rest 
on Mrs. Colbrook. She knew too much 
apparently 


1 
concealed 
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“Peters,” Colbrook went on, “the C., 
G. & W., which has been one of your 
big cards, will not pass within fifty 
miles of here. They had an option 
on some property here, but they let it 
lapse when they changed their plans, 
and you knew it.” 

“A lie, sir!’ thundered the colonel. 
“A base, devilish, despicable lic!” 

“T have it in black and white from the 
general manager of the road, Peters,” re- 
turned Colbrook. “That disposes of 
the machine shops,” he added, “‘and the 
elevator, and the flour mill, and the 
factories. Not one of them could do 
business here without the railroad. 
Where’s your town now, Peters? 
Where’s your town now?” He leaned 
over toward the big man, and asked 
abruptly: “Are you going to do as I 
say, Peters?” 

“Never!” roared the colonel. “Never, 
you infernal 4 

“I think,” interposed Barstow, ‘that 
perhaps we'd better——” 

“Shut up!” thundered the colonel. 
“You always were chicken-hearted, 
Barstow, but I don't intend to be 
bluffed !”’ 

“There are fifteen hundred people, 
mostly men, here, Peters,” 
Colbrook, ‘“‘and they have invested their 
money on your false representations. 
Some of them are excitable men, too, 
Have you any idea what they would 
do to you if they knew that this town 
is about due to dry up and blow away ?” 

Chere could be about if 


blustering colonel actuall 


suggested 


no d rubt 
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turned pale, and I am sure Barstow’s 
teeth were chattering. 

“T have only to walk down to the 
hotel with the papers and facts in my 
possession,” went on Colbrook, “and 
there will be a surging mob up here 
looking for you—for you and Barstow. 
They will be considerably excited, not 
to say crazy. You know them, so you 
know better than I what they would do 
when they got you; but [ can make a 
fair guess.” 

The colonel was positively white, and 
his showed the great fear that 
possessed him. 

“Peters,” said Colbrook quietly, im- 


pressively, “I’m going down to the hotel 


eves 


unless you-—— 
For God’s sake, colonel,” broke in 
the terrified Barstow, “they Il tear us 
limb from limb!” 

“Something like that,” remarked Col- 
brook. 

“I'll do as you say,” said the colonel 
weakly. 

The strain, for it had been 
and 


now 


a strain, 
next 


was suddenly relaxed, the 
thing we knew Mrs. Colbrook had her 
arms around her husband’s neck, and 
was rapturously kissing him. 
“Isn't my Alfred just grand?” 
demanded, turning to us. 
\pplegate and | agreed that her Al- 
fred was absolutely all right; but the 


she 


ig 
colonel and Barstow seem«e o dissent. 
He had, perhaps, gone a little outside 
the law, but he certainly had secured 


; than could have 


1 


1e creditor 
] 


“ureai In any Other way. 


CALVARY 


ITHIN each heart there is a Calvary— 
A place of sacrifice—whereon there stands 
The cross that bears a dead Divinity 
Slain by our own mad hands. 


Cri th pel is 
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fly from that cross within each 
nm at us with too forgiy ing eve 


loved us best. 
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his head, and held it in her lap; a 
tattered derelict began fanning him with 
a disreputable derby; a cabman un- 
buttoned his vest to see if his heart was 
going. 

Others surged round the little, stoop- 
ing circle, and clamored advice. Some 
were for dashing cold water on ,him, 
some for rubbing his hands, or walking 
him, others for calling an ambulance, 
a priest, a policeman. And through it 
all the unhappy victim lay very still, 
and white, and small, his eyes closed, 
his breathing regular. 

Suddenly a big man in a green jersey 
shouldered through, and gave a quick 
glance at the prostrate figure. 

“Whisky!” he flung over his shoul- 
der. 

Somewhere a flask appeared, and was 
passed forward from hand to hand. 

“Here!” he commanded, placing the 
bottle to the gray lips. “Drink!” Mr. 
Melcher sipped mechanically. “Feel 
better ?”’ 

Mr. Melcher nodded. 

“I should like—to get—up,” he whis- 
pered. 

The big man frowned, and regarded 
the scrubwoman interrogatively. 
“He kin—if his legs’ll stan’ it,” 
responded. 

They lifted him, with exaggerated 
care, to an upright position, an opera- 
tion which the crowd observed with in- 
interest. 


she 


tense 


announced 


proffering the battered thing. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Melcher, 
expression of pained wonder. 
hat! Of course! It—fell off.” 

He raised it halfway to his head, but 
his arm sank weakly. The scrubwom- 
an took the hat, and placed it on his 
bald head. 

“T—shall—go 
Melcher vaguely, 
ward. 

But his ankle gave way, and he 
swayed back suddenly into the arms of 
the big man. Once more the babel of 


‘ 


with an 


“My 


home,” said Mr. 
and took a step for- 


advice broke out, to quiet suddenly, as 
a policeman came cleaving his way to- 
ward them. 

“What's the matter?” he demanded. 

“Taxicab ran over him,” said the 
man in the green jersey, “and then 
beat it.” 

Mr. Melcher turned slowly. 

“Was that it?” he asked. 
—my ankle.” 

The officer produced his notebook, 
and took down such facts as were ob- 
tainable, including Mr. Melcher’s occu- 
pation as “clerk.” He then regarded 
Mr. Melcher searchingly. 

“Want an ambulance?” he asked. 

“Oh, no. Not at—all,” was the 
quavering reply. “I can—get home all 
right. It is only three blocks. I shall 
go—at once.” 

“Yes. I'll see him home,” said the 
big man. The officer eyed him sus- 
piciously. “Oh, you know me,” he 
sneered. “I’m Divver, and you know 
where to find me if it ain’t O. K.” Then, 
to Mr. Melcher: “Come along now.” 

They moved off slowly and silently 
down the street, leaving the policeman 
to disperse the crowd. Some of these 
followed, apparently with a sense of 
personal ownership in Mr. Melcher, but 
gradually lost interest, dwindling down 
to a few ragged urchins. At the grimy 
hallway that led to his quarters, Mr. 
Melcher paused. 

“T can get up alone,” he said, and, 
for the first time, looked into hi 


“Tt hurt 


coni- 


anion 


for it we too small and clos¢ 


a. { sth scl 

Mat, with wide, 
jaw was square 
and 


together; the nose wa 
snoutlike nostrils; the 
and undershot; the mouth sullen, 
the thick lips parted over a formidable 
array of yellow fangs. A little cap was 
set on the closely shorn bullet head, 
cocked toward a “cauliflowered” ear, 
double the size of its mate. 

“IT know I can get up,” repeated Mr. 
Melcher, with conviction. “I am obliged 
to you for escorting me so far.” 

And, without further ceremony, he 
turned to the stairs. But he had mis- 
calculated his already overtaxed 
strength, and at the second step his legs 
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folded supinely beneath him. Divver 
stepped forward. 

“IT need no assistance, sir,” barked 
Mr. Melcher, stifling a groan. “I don’t 
want you. I can help myself.” 

“Help hell!’ commented Divver. 
“What floor d’you live?” 

He talked in a hoarse and whispering 
bass, as one might whose vocal ma- 
chinery had been injured at one time 
or another by a blow on the throat. 

Mr. Melcher flashed a look of fear 
at him. 

“The top,” he lied desperately. 

The other stooped, and the next in- 
stant Mr. Melcher, protesting and sput- 
tering, was being borne up the narrow 
stairs. So exasperated was he that 
he went clean off his head, and was 
carried up to the top floor before he 
bethought himself, and was forced to 
admit that he lived on the second floor, 
rear. Descending thither, Divver paused, 
and kicked twice. The door was opened, 
on a stout chain, by a bristling crone 
in a red bandanna. 

“What d’you mean,” she demanded 
shrilly, “smashing doors like a drunken 
sailor?” 

“Sez he lives here. Does he?” 

And Divver turned the chagrined fea- 
tures of Mr. Melcher toward the light. 
Recognizing them as her master’s, the 
woman admitted them. 

“Put me down!” snapped Mr. 
Melcher. ‘‘Put me down immediately.” 

“What ails him?” cried the woman. 
“What ails him?” 

* He got hit by— 

“Nothing!” interrupted Mr. Melcher, 
writhing feebly. “Put me down!” 

“By a taxicab, and hurt his ankle,” 
continued Divver, glancing around the 
big, barnlike room, 

A flickering oil lamp suspended from 
the ceiling by three chains cast its un- 
certain rays upon a bookcase filled with 
musty reports, a small bed, an old- 
fashioned chest of drawers, an ancient 
hair-cloth sofa. Upon a heavy table lay 
a perspective supper, consisting chiefly 
of a leg of boiled ham. 

“Pull out that sofy,’ commanded 
Divver. 


The crone sniffed, and set her arms 
defiantly akimbo. 

“D’you hear what ,I said?” he con- 
tinued, with such menacing and unex- 
pected emphasis that she obeyed, sul- 
lenly and with studied leisure. 

He deposited his burden upon the 
sofa, and, producing papers and tobacco, 
began nonchalantly rolling a cigarette. 
Mr. Melcher, nursing his ankle, stared 
at him, then at his horrified house- 
keeper. 

“Mr, Melcher don’t allow smokin’,” 
she gasped. 

Divver completed his cigarette, lit 
it, and inhaled a huge breath. 

“Get hot water,” he said, exhaling 
the smoke on each syllable, “and rags.” 
Then, as the woman hesitated, he 
snapped: “Jove, will yer, before that 
ankle swells?” He turned to Mr. 
Melcher, who had groaned slightly. 
“Hurt much?” he inquired. 

Mr. Melcher scowiled. 

“Somewhat,” he admitted. 

“T’ll fix it. I always fixes ’em. 
mostly wrists with me, though.” 

“Wrists?” repeated Mr, Melcher. 

“Yes. I’m Bat Divver, the prize 
fighter.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Melcher blankly. 

Divver sat down, and gazed in rumi- 
native fashion at Mr. Melcher. The lat- 
ter, reclining helplessly, reflected. Here 
was he, John Anthony Melcher, being 
bullied and browbeaten in his own 
house, like some hireling, by this man 
from the streets. In_all his sixty-eight 
years he had never been so humiliated— 
and before his own housekeeper. The 
more he thought of it, the more wrought 
up and virtuously indignant he became. 
Suddenly he gave voice to his seething 
emotions. 

“Go away and leave me,” he began. 
“T am quite capable of taking care of 
my own ankle.” 

The giant turned him an attentive 
ear. 

“T say you may go at once,” cried Mr. 
Melcher. His voice rose to a wail. “I 
will not have it! Go away! I shall 
not submit to it!” 

The prize fighter regarded him specu- 
latively. 


It’s 
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“You lay still,’ he said. ‘You're 
nervous, that’s all. Your stummick’s 
upset, and you're all knocked hellward, 
just like you been beat up. J know. 
J’ll fix you.” Then, turning to the other 
room: “IVhere’s that hot water and 
rags?” 

There was an answering commotion, 
and almost immediately the old woman 
appeared, bearing the steaming kettle 
and the cloths. Divver rolled up his 
sleeves, and approached the couch. 

“That shoe’s gotta come off,” he said. 
“Which foot?” <And_ then, Mr. 
Melcher drew back the injured member, 
seized it craftily. “It won't hurt much.” 
And he proceeded to work off the 
clumsy “Congress” shoe slowly, and, 


as 


to Mr. Melcher’s surprise, with amazing 
gentleness. 

“Get a pail!” The woman obeyed, 
and slammed it down sullenly. Div- 
ver regarded her a cold instant. “Say,” 
confidentially, to Mr. Melcher, “she 
your wife?” Mr. Melcher shook his 
head. “Grandmother, then?” Mr. 
Melcher snarled a negative, and the 
housekeeper snorted. Divver plunged 
the injured foot into the pail, and 
poured in the hot water cautiously. 
“There,” he said. “She’s gotta keep it 
hot all night.” 

“T don’t work nights,” snapped the 
housekeeper. “I has my regilar hours, 
and then I’m through.” 

She began adjusting upon her head 
a little, bottle-green bonnet. Mr. 
Melcl garded He 
had 


no desi! » be left alone with 


ler 


thugs 
“T wisl remain, Mrs. Gubbins,” 
\ ”? 


he began firmly. “You must stay! 
And he fixed a significant eye upon her. 

Mrs. Gubbins drew herself up 
haughtily. 

“T works my hours, and then I leaves. 
An’ if I do work’—with a shriveling 
glance at Mr. Divver—‘“at least, I’m a 
leddy, an’ not an insultin’ loafer!” And 
she whisked out, and banged the door 
behind her. 

“Mrs. Gubbins! Mrs. Gubbins!” 
cried Mr. Melcher desperately. 

“Put that back!’ growled Divver, 
pointing to the withdrawn and dripping 
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foot. “Don't need wimmin, anyhow,” 
he added roughly. “I'll boil the wa- 
ter myself.” And he began rolling an- 
other cigarette. 

Mr. Melcher regarded him anxiously, 
mindful of the valuable papers in his 
dusty bookcase, of the money hidden 
in a certain place, and, finally, of his 
own precious neck. He reflected that 
a man with so threatening a face and 
so violent a disposition as Divver’s 
would be capable of anything. And 
here was he, completely at his mercy— 
cut off from the outside world, and 
helpless with injury. A gentle perspira- 
tion broke out on his forehead. It was 
clear to Mr. Melcher that his com- 
panion had a purpose in remaining, and 
his fancy played with uncanny free- 
dom over possible contingencies. 

Perhaps Divver planned to rob him, 
waiting for that purpose until he slept, 
perhaps with the thought of murdering 
him in that sleep. Mr. Melcher wiped 
his forehead, and looked up fearfully. 
And then, as if in answer to his pre- 
monition, the big man growled: “Go 
to sleep. It'll fix you fine.” And on 
the word turned down the lamp, throw- 
ing the room into semidarkness, and 
peopling it with a host of vague and 
ghostly shadows. 

Mr. Melcher shuddered. It was too 
true—the man knew of the money—he 
must watch unobserved—pretend to 
sleep. Accordingly he turned his face 
so that one eye lay in the shadow of 
the table—open. For perhaps twenty 
minutes, he lay watching the other, who 
sat back in his chair, complacently 
tudying the ceiling. Presently he turned 
to look sharply at Mr. Melcher; then, 
apparently reassured, he rose to his 
feet. 

Simultaneously a 


jumped 
upon the wall behind him, shapeless, 


shadow 


titanic, ominous. He drew from his 
pocket something that clicked, and stood 
there feeling it with his thumb. It flick- 
ered an instant in the lamplight, and Mr. 
Melcher froze in terror at the image 
that, like a distant lightning flash, had 
printed itself on his brain—the image 
of a glittering knife blade. 

Holding the knife in his right hand, 
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the prize fighter approached on tiptoe. 
Mr. Melcher, watching through half- 
closed eyes, was paralyzed with horror. 
He fought for strength to move his 
limbs, but they seemed helpless. He 
struggled to cry out, but his tongue lay 
in his mouth like lead. The huge figure 
stooped over him. 

Mr. Melcher’s breath caught in his 
throat. Already he felt the murderous 
knife in his vitals, when suddenly Div- 
ver took the ham from the table, cut 
off a chunk, and returned to his chair. 

Life crept slowly back to Mr. 
Melcher’s fainting body, and, in the 
ecstasy of reaction, he stirred a little, 
opened his eyes, and heaved a great 
sigh of relief. 

“Feel better?” asked Divver, between 
mouthfuls. 
“Yes” 

again. 

“Don’t mind me helping myself? I’m 
hungry.” 

“No.” Then crabbedly: “There’s a 
loaf of bread on that platter if you 
want it.” 

Divver took the loaf, and proceeded 
to slice it. Mr. Melcher turned his face 
to the wall. 

“Somebody left a pickle on the shelf 
there,” he continued harshly. “I never 
eat them.” 

Divver brought the pickle, a meagre 
remnant, from which he succeeded in 
cutting but three fresh pieces. These 
he placed upon a slice of ham, first hav- 
ing touched it lightly with mustard. He 
turned, to perceive Mr. Melcher, who 
had eaten little since morning, regarding 
the operation with interest. 

“If you want pie,” growled the latter, 
“you will find it under that plate.” 

Divver placed the ham and _ pickle 
carefully on a square of bread. This 
he covered with another square, and 
then shaved the crusts of both until 
the whole structure stood forth, neat 
and tempting. As he picked it up, Mr. 
Melcher sullenly averted his gaze. 

“Here,” said Divver, offering the 
sandwich. Mr. Melcher shot him a 
startled glance, and shook his head. 
“Take it!” 

“I—I am not hungry. 


He sighed 


faintly—*I do,” 


” 


= 
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“Take it?’ Mr. Melcher hesitated, 
his hand advanced indecisively, and took 
the sandwich. “Beer’d be good with 
that,” commented Divver. “Here’s a 
pitcher. But I’m broke.” He searched 
his pocket and pulled forth a coin. 
“Nickel. You got one? We want a 
dime.” 

Mr. Melcher shook his head. 

“IT have no money. I have 
penny.” 

And he probed his pockets in osten- 
tatious confirmation. Suddenly a crafty 
expression swept his features. If Div- 
ver went out for beer, he could lock 
the door behind him. With an air of 
discovery, Mr. Melcher produced a 
nickel. 

“Here—I 
this! 
day,” he added briskly. 
very short.” 

Divver picked up the pitcher. 

“Gimme the key, so you won't have 
to get up and let me in.” 

“But—but that’s all right——~ 

“Gimme the key!” 

Mr. Melcher reached into his pocket, 
thinking feverishly how he might cir- 
cumvent this necessity. With leisure, 
he drew forth a bunch of keys. He 
was dangling them irresolutely when 
Divver snatched them from his hand, 
and was gone. 

For an instant Mr. Melcher frowned. 
Then he reared up on his sofa, with a 
quick, alert movement. His face cleared 
decisively, and, by the aid of the table, 
he got to his feet, and stepped toward 
the bed. With a cry of pain, he came 
thudding to the floor, where he sat 
huddled for a moment, rocking his 
throbbing ankle as if it were a swaddled 
infant. 

Presently he dragged himself, moan- 
ing, to the bed, reached far under the 
mattress, and, after fumbling an instant, 
pulled out a bulging wallet. He glanced 
quickly at its contents, two sheaves of 
yellow-backed bills, and began his la- 
bored return, 

Suddenly heavy steps warned him of 
the prize fighter’s approach. He stopped, 
and flurried like some skulking, terror- 
stricken animal. Then, as a key rattled 


not a 


did not know that I had 
I am very short of money to- 


“Very short; 


> 
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in the lock, he snatched off the bed- 
spread, crumpled it around the wallet, 
and hurled it under the bed. The door 
opened. 

“\Vhat you doing?” 

“I—got up for a—drink.” 

“Humph! You nutty? 
and don’t do it again.” 

Mr. Melcher, with some assistance, 
returned humbly to the couch, His com- 
panion filled two glasses. 

“Here’s how,” he said, raising his 


Get back, 


own. 

Mr. Melcher bowed, and sipped his 
beer hesitatingly, but with relish. 

For a time they ate in silence; then: 
“I'm afraid all this is a great deal of 
trouble to you,” observed Mr. Melcher 


craftily. 

“No. I ain’t anything else to do. 
Somebody’s gotta take care of your 
ankle.” 

“But it’s much better, so you need 
not stay. You can go home.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. I always stay 
up with th’ old leddy when she’s got 
th’ willies.” 

“What ?” 

“My old leddy. 
tremens.” 

“Your—your wife?” 

“No—my old leddy—my _ mother. 
She's a souse.” He reached over, and 
speared another slice of bread. “She 
with me when she ain’t on the 
Island. Th’ booze has got her. I’m 
often up all night when she’s got th’ 
willie Ever have ’em?” 

Mr. Melcher 

tedly. 

“Me neither. Little beer, , 
nix on th’ stuff. I can’t keep her off it, 
though.” His heavy features became 
faintly animated. “Some time I'll send 
her away, to th’ country—they’s cows, 
and chickens, and things, where she 
came from—lI don’t know,” he conclud- 
ed wistfully, “I ain’t never been there.” 
And he arose, and took himself off to 
the kitchen. 

Mr. Melcher lay back, and shut his 
eyes. For the moment he had forgot- 
ten his fear of the prize fighter, and 
his desire to be rid of him. The expe- 
rience of having something done for 


She’s got snakes— 


lives 
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him unsolicited filled him with a vague 
sense of gratefulness. He could not 
remember that any one had done him 
a kindness in twenty years—and this 
brute took care of his drunken mother. 
It was almost as difficult to credit as 
that so hideous and wholly unnecessary 
a creature could be born of the gentler 
Sex, 

Mr. Melcher wondered what the 
mother thought of her offspring—if 
she could possibly feel any “motherly 
affection” for him. He was strong, 
and desperate, and fearless—something, 
at least, to lean upon when one was 
old. Nobody cared much if an old 
woman or an old man died. But a 
son might, even if one were a “souse.” 
But a son meant having a wife, marry- 
ing, like young people, the great 
masses, who followed customs as sheep 
their leaders. That was not for a busy 
man—busy as business—buying and 
selling, making money. But a son! 
It would be fine to have a son. 

“Let's see your foot.” Mr. Melcher 
held it up for inspection. “H’m’m! 
We got it on th’ run now. Put her 
back.” Then, as Mr. Melcher winced 
at the addition of the hot water: “Just 
like th’ old leddy. She can’t stand pain, 
either. Gettin’ too old for it. You're 
lucky to be alive, though, and no bones 
broke. They don’t heal at your age, 
you know, and it wouldn’t take much 
to kill you. Still if you gotta croak, 
I’d rather have it quick—train, or shot, 
or taxicab, like yours to-day.” 

Mr. Melcher For his sys 
tem of life and business had not taken 
into account the possibility of death. 
It was an alien thing, vague and in- 
comprehensible to his practical mind. 
But to-day he had been face to face with 
something, and, for the first time, he 
began to suspect whose finger it was 
had lain for a single terrible instant on 
his lips. 

“Were you ever nearly killed?” he 
asked suddenly. 

Divver raised his eyes with cold im- 
passivity. 

“Sure! 


frowned. 


Once under a freight, once 
swimming—once with a knife.” 
“Were you frightened—afterward ?” 
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You don’t think 


difference? You 


“Nix! Too sudden. 
of it. What’s the 
gotta go some day!” 

Mr. Melcher rubbed his chin medita- 
tively. The prize fighter rose, and 
stretched his huge arms. 

“You lay down,” said he. “I'll fix 
the hot water all right. I’m going to 
sleep a bit.” And he lowered his bulk 
to the floor. 

“You can lie on the bed,” said Mr. 
Melcher; but the other shook his head, 
and pillowed it on his arm. 

Mr. Melcher, chin on hand, watched 
him until he breathed in heavy sleep. 
Presently he sighed, and leaned back 
heavily on the sofa. He felt tired, 
both in mind and body. Life, with bru- 
tal insistence, had intruded upon his 
tangled, unkept garden, had disrupted 
his point of view, his entire existence. 
It had been a hard day for him, almost 
the hardest he had ever experienced. 

His thoughts went back to the acci- 
dent, to the crashing, stunning shock 
as the machine had struck him. He re- 
flected that he might as well have been 
killed as not—as well be dead even 
now. His impressions would have been 
the same, whether he slept on into 
death, or had awakened to the voices 
and faces above him. 

They had helped him—the crowd. A 
man had fanned him, somebody had 
held his hat, had given him something 
to drink. A woman had held his head, 
had wiped the dirt from his face, had 
touched it soothingly. Hitherto peo- 
ple had always avoided him, had feared 
him, hated him, even. But these 
ple, so far from hating him, seemed 
actually to have liked him. Never be- 
fore in all his life had he been liked 
by any one. 

Something that for thirty years had 
lain cold, and hard, and dry within Mr. 
Melcher’s little body stirred, fluttered 
faintly, and became warm, radiating its 
friendly heat to his very finger tips, 
and causing the first smile in a decade 
to twitch feebly at certain long-disused 
muscles of Mr. Melcher’s face. How 
could he know that it was 


peo- 


his heart 
trying to get back to life and youth? 
Mr. Melcher strove vainly to read- 
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just his perspective, to regain his old 
familiar grip on things. He reflected 
that Divver was right. He was getting 
old. Soon he would die. It was in- 
evitable. 

He locked back on the years he had 
lived. Very short, and empty, and un- 
important they seemed now. Yet he 
had always been busy, making money. 
A man had a right to live his own life. 
Perhaps he had been a little hard now 
and then; but that was business, and 
he had attended to it, interfering with 
no one. It was his own business, he 
conducted it for himself. Why not? 
For himself, who was shunned and 
hated. For himself. 

The figure on the floor stirred. Mr. 
Melcher shivered, for it was growing 
cold, and passed his hand perplexedly 
over his heated forehead. Then he lay 


still, with closed eyes, as the prize fight- 
er slowly got to his feet. A 


board 
creaked. 

ile peered out, to see Divver stealth- 
ily moving about the room. He watched 
him open and rummage a chest of 
drawers, look into the little closet, then 
hastily examine several garments that 
hung on the wall. For an instant he lost 
sight of him, heard a slight exclama- 
tion, saw him approach carrying the 
bedspread. A quick, vague fear of 
violence had gripped him, when, with 
a sweep of his arm, Divver whipped 
straight the spread, and settled it across 
Mr. Melcher’s huddled form, 

There had been a slight thud. Div- 
ver turned, picked up the wallet, and 
opened it. The sight of so much money 
seemed to stupefy him. His face took 
on an expression of stunned amaze- 
ment. Then he turned, to confront 
the indignant, frightened eyes of Mr. 
Melcher. 

“This—is this all yours?” 

“Yes!” cried Mr. Melcher, in cracked 
and high-pitched tones. “It is mine. 
It't my money. D’you hear?” He 
snapped his fingers hysterically. ‘Give 
me my money. Give it to me at once!” 

The prize fighter’s eyes narrowed, 
and his teeth set together till the jaw 
muscles stood out like cords. Slowly 
and without removing his gaze from 
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the other, he extracted the bills, and 
dropped the wallet to the floor. 

“Give me my money!” whimpered 
Mr. Melcher. “You—you thief— 
you——” 

“Shut up!” The prize fighter stepped 
in swiftly, seized Mr. Melcher’s shoul- 
der in a viselike grip, and shook him 
once, as though he were a tiny manni- 
kin. “Shut up! Or I'll twist the life 
outa you. So it’s your money, is it? 
Yours? Anda minute ago you couldn't 
find a nickel. And I’m a thief, am 1?” 
His lips peeled away from his teeth 
in a nasty smile. “So that’s why you 
was so afraid to have the woman go? 
That’s why you wanted me to get out. 
That’s what you was doin’ on your 
hands and knees! ’Fraid I’d rob you. 
That's th’ game, eh? Rottin’ with th’ 
coin, an’ afraid to spend a nickel.” 

He suddenly hurled Mr. Melcher 
back on the couch, and straightened up, 
trembling with rage, his voice hoarse 
and unsteady, his fingers clenched. 

“You—damn little, old wart, you!” 
He shook the bills before Mr. Melcher’s 


eyes. “What if I want this stuff? What 
if I'd throw you outa the window, and 
smash your neck? What about it, eh? 
You'd get what’s comin’ to you then, 


Now, you listen: You 


wouldn't you? : 
Well, there’s yer 


say I'm a crook, eh? 
damn money !” 

And, with the words, he hurled the 
bills, that broke in a fluttering mass, 
straight into Mr. Melcher’s face. 
instant the old man stared 
‘hen his hands came up _be- 
face in a trembling, helpless 


lor an 
at him. * 
fore his 
gesture. 

“I—I didn’t think—you were going 
to—rob me,” he muttered weakly. 

“You lie! Called me a crook.” 

Mr. Melcher’s eyes glanced timidly to 
the right, to the left, before they raised 
to meet the other’s. 

“You—you are right,” he said. Then 
more firmly: “I did think you were 
going to rob me. I was afraid to be 
left alone with you. I wanted you to 
go because I thought you might even 
murder me—if you found the money 
—so I got up and tried to hide it— 
better, but you came back too soon.” 
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He paused an instant, his wrinkled 
hands twisting feverishly. He began to 
speak, slowly, and with dignity. 

“You see, I did not understand you 
—when we first met. I did not know 
why you should want to stay and take 
care of me. I did not understand why 
you should even want to take care of 
your mother. You see, I never had 
anybody do anything for me without 
expecting something in return. And I 
thought that you had planned to get 
something in return to-night.” 

He looked up at the prize fighter, 
who was scowling furiously. 

“My life,” he continued, “has been 
spent in fighting, in getting the best 
of other people. I am not—not accus- 
tomed to any kindness from other peo- 
ple—because other people have always 
been afraid of me, and have—avoided 
me, and—hated me. But when you 
were kind to me I could not think why. 
Do you understand?” 

Again Mr. Melcher glanced up at 
the other, who shifted uneasily. 

“I was wrong,” he went on. “I was 
wrong to think of you as I did—I can 
see that now. I did not—I did not 
mean to do it intentionally. I am sorry. 
I should like to have you for a friend. 
Will you—would you mind being—my 
friend ?” 

The prize fighter flushed. For he 
had expected argument, abuse, anything 
but regret. He started to speak, but 
coughed mightily, instead. Again he 
opened his lips, found them dumb, 
seized Mr. Melcher’s white hand, and, 
shaking it furiously, bellowed: “Hell! 
That’s all right, forget it,” and rushed 
off to the kitchen, where he began a 
horrid whistling, together with an un- 
usual clatter for one who only boiled 
water. 

When he returned he found Mr. 
Melcher lying placidly back in the midst 
of the scattered yellow bills, his eyes 
closed, his breathing regular. 

“You asleep this time?” 
Divver mischievously. 

Mr. Melcher blinked. 

“T was—almost. I can sleep—now.” 

He sighed contentedly, and closed his 
eyes again. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


IFI and the kitten, having been 
duly fed and cosseted by the 
now completely conquered 
Mrs. Biddicombe, the latter 
proceeded to help her charge 

to prepare for bed. 

“I could, of course, easily depute one 
of the chambermaids to brush your hair 
and undress you, Miss Loosky, my dear, 
but I promised his lordship’—it was 
pleasant to hear with what gusto the 
words “his lordship,’ unusual to her 
experience, tripped off the good lady’s 
tongue—‘I promised his lordship to 
look after you myself. And a bargain’s 
always been a bargain to me, miss— 
whether with boarders or my own 
family.” 

But Fifi announced she always 
brushed her own hair. And, having 
seen her beginning to wield one of those 
gold-mounted hairbrushes—the like of 
which the proprietress of the Marine 
Hotel had beheld before -Mrs. 
Biddicombe ventured to think she might 
slip downstairs herself and have a bit 


never 


of supper. 

“After which, my love, I'll creep to 
bed in the little dressing room just off; 
and I'll put the door on the jar, so that 
you'll not feel frightened—as his lord- 
ship feared.” 

The girl sat dreamily before the dim- 
ity-covered dressing table, wrapped in 
a very wonderful dressing gown of 
white silk and lace. 

Her hands dropped in her lap. She 
stared into the little mirror, with the 
dazed fixity of the overfatigued. Con- 
fusedly the scene of stormy emotion she 
had just lived through kept repassing in 
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her mind. She had a vague, desolate 
sense of being abandoned in this strange 
place; of everything being terrifyingly 
different from what she had expected. 
Yet confidence transcended doubt; the 
vision of Desmond's last look, the echo 
of his last words were as the memory of 
a consecration, 

Presently some sound from without 
began to fix her attention. She became 
conscious of approaching steps on the 
stairs, on the landing outside; and then 
of a whispered colloquy. 

A sharp knock at the door, 
waiter’s labored English through 
panels: 

“Gentleman want to speak to you, 
miss.” 

“Oh, Lord Desmond, is it you?” 
cried joyfuily. “Back already! 
minute, one minute!” 

Her grand new dressing wrapper was 
quite good enough for a tea gown, she 
thought; but she must just do up her 
hair again, 

Her hands were tre 
tresses, when 
the door, and another voice called: 

“Fifi!” 

“Fritz!” 
a loud cry of 

She threw open the door upon the 
same impulse ; mixed anger, mixed fear. 
Old Fritz stood indeed on the threshold. 

He took her by the wrist. She turned 
her head away uncomfortably from the 
sad, reproachful eyes that burned upon 
her out of his haggard face. 

He measured her and her 
moment in silence; glanced across het 
through the open door into the bedroom 
and saw the gold gleaming on the dress- 
ing table under the grim electric lamp. 
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she answered impulsively, in 
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“Ah, my poor little one!” he ex- 
claimed, in a sort of whisper; and un- 
consciously his grasp tightened on her 
wrist. 

She called out in pain, and he released 
her, exclaiming violently : 

“To leave me this way, after all!” 

“T did write to you,” she said, backing 
to the table, and tossing her hair from 
her face. 

“Yes. Yes.” The old man sat down 
suddenly, and leaned his head on his 
hand as one stunned. There fell a 
small, miserable silence. When he 
roused himself he drew a crumpled note 
from his pocket. 

“Yes, you wrote,” he resumed. “You 
gave me the clue. Ah, I have traced 
you. That yellow motor, that yellow 
motor!” 

“Fritz!” she cried, frightened by his 
incoherence, biting her lip as he went 
on, unheeding: 

**T won't go to Germany!’ Ah, poor, 
silly child! ‘I won’t marry that baron!’ 
God forgive them that drove you to 
worse! ‘I’m going to be happy.’ ” 

He crushed the letter in his hand and 
covered his face, groaning: “Happy! 
Mein Gott, happy!” 

“Fritz! Oh, don’t, Fritz! Fritz!” 

The sight of his suffering, the sense 
of its unreasonableness, withal a heavy 
consciousness of her own ingratitude, 
drove her more to exasperation than to 
remorse, 

“And am I not to be happy?” she 
demanded. ‘Why should I not be 
happy ?” 

lle lifted his head, 
with his lion look, 

“Silence, child!” Then he turned his 
chair, and with his great trembling 
hands spread out her letter on the table. 
**TTow would you like to call me my 
lady??” He pointed to the sentence 
with a slowly moving finger, then got 
up. “My lady!” Suddenly the fierce 
anguish possessing him escaped control ; 
he struck the written words with his fist. 
“And so I knew!” 

“Oh,” she cried, as if he had struck 
her. 

“My lady!” he repeated in yet more 
unmeasured passion. “So he baited the 
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trap! And what shall the world call 
you now?” At the height of his wrath, 
the agonizing meaning of his own indict- 
ment struck him; he tell from anger into 
depth of compassion, and his voice 
broke into notes of tenderness and sor- 
row far beyond tears. 

He opened his arms with a 
gesture. 

“My little one,” he said, 

But, pettishly, she drew from the 
shadow of his embrace. 

“Don’t, Fritz. I’m not a child now!” 

His arms dropped by his sides. He 
stood, staring before him a moment in 
silence ; then, drawing his great red silk 
handkerchief from his. pocket, he wiped 
his forehead. Inhaling then a long 
breath through his nostrils, as one brac- 
ing himself to endurance, and turning 
once more upon her the profound sor- 
row of his glance, he said slowly: 

“Try and understand. I am here for 
you. The old man is here for you!” 
Peremptorily he bore down her attempt 
to speak. ‘Not another word! Not one 
minute more in this place! Tie up your 
hair—all that disheveled hair! Take 
off that ill-gotten finery. On with your 
cloak and come with me!” 

“Go with you!” 

Amazement, derision, the utmost re- 
bellion, were in her voice, in her atti- 
tude, in her look. 

“But you must come with me, un- 
happy child—you must come! There is 
nothing else for you.” 

She fended him off, as he would again 


wide 


have seized her hand. 

“Oh, you’ve kept me a 
enough, all of you!” she cried. Yow 
I’m a woman at last, I'm a woman! I 


child long 


db 


can choose for myself!” 
“And you choose—dishonor.” 


“Dishonor?” she repeated, dropping 
from her high key of resentment into 
a lower note of complete astonishment. 

“Ah, Fifi, it isn’t as if you did not 
know! You had your lesson, that time 
at Como. With what tears did you not 
learn, then, what is thought of a girl 
who goes away with a man——” 

She interrupted him, almost stammer- 
ing in an angry haste of triumph: 

“Unless she is going to marry him! 
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Well, I am going to marry Lord Des- 
mond!” 

“Marry him!” 

He spoke almost voicelessly, as if the 
strength for sound had suddenly failed 
him. The girl laughed in scorn. 

“What do you think, what do you 
think, I wonder? Of course he is going 
to marry me!” 

The old man was silent, and his si- 
lence pressed inexplicably, a weight of 
misery, upon her heart. She was so 
tired! Oh, she was so tired! It was 
all so strange, and she had cried all her 
tears! 

Old Fritz put out an uncertain hand, 
feeling for the table, as if to support 
himself. Then, at least, very gently, he 
spoke : 

“When, Fifi?” 

She stared at 
abashed face. 

“He didn’t say,” she faltered at last. 

“My poor little Fifi! Ach, my poor, 
unhappy child! When a man means to 
marry a maiden, seest thou, he marries 
her before he takes her away.” 

“What?” she cried sharply. 

“It is the old, old story. This morn- 
ing you should have been married. This 
morning! Ach, how this black-hearted 
scoundrel has deceived you!” 

As his passion mounted once more, so 
did hers. Anger warming her again to 
defiance, after that transient, inexpli- 
apprehension and 


him a second, with 


cable moment of 

you,” she cried, 
stan r foot. “I trust him, I must 
trust him. I[ love him! [I'll never leave 
him—never! You have always scolded 
me and been cross, and spoiled my least, 
least little bit of fun, all my life. Mam- 
ma’s always hated me, I see that now. 
She’s cruel. She doesn’t want me! I’m 
free of you all. I am free of you all!” 
she repeated, with a fierce deliberation. 
“And I’m going to be happy, happy in 
my own way. 

She stood on the threshold of her 
door, and shot him a look of final re- 
pudiation. Then, with her irrepressible 
schoolgirl roughness of movement, 
dashed into her room and slammed the 
door between them. 
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He heard her push the bolt, and re- 
mained gazing at the closed panels as 
if blasted. Then he let himself fall into 
a chair and covered his face with his 
hands. 

The bolt within was drawn back with 
a slow touch, very different from the 
energy of that which had shot it. Fifi 
opened the door a little way; peered in 
childishly ; hesitated; and then, timidly, 
came up to the bent figure with the hid- 
den face. 

sae sr 9 

He did not move. 

“Fritz, dear, I didn’t mean to be so 
horrid! I—I’m sorry. You've always 
tried to be good to me. I know that. 
Only you shouldn’t have said those 
things—of him. You ought to be sorry 
for that, too. I ritz!” 

She was close to him now, laid her 
hand upon his shoulder, stooped and 
pressed herself against him, her loose, 
ruddy hair against his white locks. 

“T don’t want to be bad friends with 
you. Not to-night of all nights! For, 
somehow, Fritz, dear, though he did not 
say so, | feel that to-morrow will be 
my wedding day.” 

She had sunk down on her knees as 
she spoke, and at these last words he 
looked at her. His eyes were dim; the 
soul that looked through them seemed 
far away. She went on, flinging her 
warm, round arm coaxingly about him. 
“Oh, don’t be angry! I know I was 
without telling \ 
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ite ful to go off 
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oh, oh, tired! It’s been 
strange night, and I do so want to go 
to bed, and to wake up and find it’s to- 
morrow morning! Look here, just let 
me say my prayers at your knee. It’s 
perhaps for the last time, you know. 
And then you'll have to forgive me.” 

She was almost inarticulate, from 
very weariness; too overcome with an 
ever-increasing exhaustion to be able to 
think of anything much beyond the 
single idea of the moment. 

Without waiting for him to answer, 
she bowed her head and began with an 
unconscious lapse into the voice and 
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manner of the child who had first been 
taught these words: 

“Father in heaven, give me Thy aid. 
Help me to be a good child.” 

All at once the man interrupted her 
with a great cry: 

“She can still say her child prayers! 
Oh, merciful Father, how hast Thou 
preserved Thy lamb!” 

He flung his arms up and, as she 
clung to him, frightened, gave a loud 
sob and clasped her to him. 

Then led her gently, half blind with 
sleep as she was, to her bedside; and 
parted from her there. 

“Good night, little one!” 

“Good-by,” she murmured; yawned, 
and drooped against her pillow. 

Averting his eyes from the open 
dressing case, which repeated the glint 
of gold of the table, Fritz went back to 
the sitting room. His mind was made 
up, after the simple and complete man- 
ner of his nature. The situation was 
almost an impossible one for him to 
solve. The man who had eloped with 
the singer’s beautiful daughter had 


done so with every appearance of pre- 


meditated villainy. Yet, so far, he 
seemed to have behaved in such a man- 
ner as to have successfully concealed 
his real character from his victim. 
Strangest of all was this leaving of her, 
alone in this little, utterly respectable, 
middle-class hotel. 

From the impenetrable stupidity of 
his overworked compatriot, the waiter, 
Fritz had been able to extract nothing 
but the bare fact that “there had been 
a gentleman with the young lady, yes, 
and he had gone away in a motor.” 

Well, the morrow would show. For 
the present his own course lay clear; 
nothing would induce him to leave the 
house that held her; nay, even the room 
that adjoined hers. He would watch 
within call, as he had watched those 
nights of her childish — sicknesses. 
Never, indeed, had more mortal sick- 
ness threatened her. 

He closed the windows, put out the 
electric light, set the door that gave on 
the passage ever so little ajar, so that 
the lightest footfall should not escape 
him; and groping his way to the saddle- 
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back armchair, sat down, and prepared 
himself in great patience for his night 
vigil. 

He trusted to chance not to be dis- 
covered, If he were, well, he must find 
some manner of imposing his will—for 
there he meant to stay. 

An hour dragged by; he heard vari- 
ous sounds that denoted the closing of 
the quiet little establishment; then a 
footfall, accompanied by heavy breath- 
ing, the jingle of keys, and that rattle 
which an uncompromising moreen petti- 
coat gives to the feminine gait. The 
steps, the panting, the jingle, and the 
rustle halted on the landing, which sud- 
denly became plunged in darkness. 
Then a door was carefully opened and 
closed hard by—and Biddicombe’s Hotel 
was wrapped in sleep. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Broad sunshine was flooding the lit- 
tle sitting room, and ugly as were its 
details, it had stamped it with all the 
cheerfulness which blue sky, open win- 
dows, and warm airs must carry with 
them. 

Old Fritz, still in the saddle-back arm- 
chair, could not but feel something of 
the hopefulness of the lovely morning, 
of the strong vigor of the sea breath, 
creeping upon tired frame and anxious 
mind, 

The landlady of the hotel, in person, 
was spreading a white cloth, with me- 
ticulous care, upon the center table. 
Strange uses had she been brought to, 
what with lady’s-maid work overnight, 
and waiter’s work this morning! But 
she had her reasons, as she was gar- 
rulously explaining the while. 

“T made the tea myself, Mr. Meyer, 
and I brought it up myself, Mr. Meyer, 
as you see.” She lifted the tray from 
the sideboard even as she spoke, and, 
staggering under its weight, set it in its 
place, with a parenthetical: ‘Don’t stir, 
sir, I bege——- We want as little gossip 
in the house as possible, Mr. Meyer, as 
a gentleman like you will understand. 
Dear! To be sure!” She paused in the 
act of lifting a large blue-and-white 
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cup to the side nearest the armchair, 
and drew in her sucking breath of unc- 
tion. “To think of you sitting up here 
all night, and me not even aware you 
were in my hotel! You could have 
knocked me down with a feather, when 
I looked in out of the young lady’s 
room, this morning’’—here she laid her 
fat hand over her heart, as if the mem- 
ory of that palpitating moment was still 
too much for her—‘‘and saw you fast 
asleep in the armchair there.” 

“Well, well,” said the old man, with 
a faint smile, “I haf explained to you 
why I did it. Poor, foolish child, she 
does not yet understand, my good mad- 
am, the position she has placed herself 
in. Ach! He turned his eyes sud- 
denly and sternly upon the excellent 
woman’s broad and honest countenance. 
“IT pray God she may never under- 
stand!” 

Mrs. Biddicombe gave her morning 
cap a slight toss. If the old foreign 
gentleman thought needed such 
hints. 

“Well, as you say, she is indeed an 
innocent thing, Mr. Meyer—and that’s 
plain for any one to see. A child, you 
may say—a child, in spite of her being 
so tall, such a fine figure of a young 
lady, a regular child! She's sleeping 
still, sir, just like a baby, with that 
kitten curled against her.”’ 

Fritz absently stirzed his 
tea. 

“Let h let her leep.” 

“Well, she was guarded, I must say 
What on the one side of h 
and me on the Oh, his lord- 
ship was most particular about that! 
‘You'll sleep with her, you'll take care 
of her, Mrs. Biddicombe,’ his lordship 
said.” 

She dropped her tone of chuckling 
good humor, and her large, high-colored 
face became suddenly clouded.  Si- 
dling two or three steps nearer to the 
abstracted figure in the chair, she hes- 
itated, and drew her finger along the 
tablecloth. 

“Tt’s all a mystery, Mr. Meyer, sir,” 
she said at last, heaving a sigh. “What 
do you think is going to become of her ?” 

Her voice had dropped to a whisper. 
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From under his shaggy gray eyebrows 
he cast upon her a repressive glance. 

“T am here to look after her, madam.” 

“Ah, to be sure.” 

Mrs. Biddicombe was both disap- 
pointed and affronted. But curiosity 
was permanent in her nature, and these 
feelings were evanescent. 

“\Will he come back, do you think?” 
she asked. And, again, lowering her 
voice: “I could not help overhearing 
his order to the choffer: ‘London road,’ 
he cries, ‘and top speed.’ ”’ 

Fritz pushed his chair from the table 
with a movement of sharp impatience. 
He had permitted this woman’s gar- 
rulity in the hope of obtaining some 
light upon a situation all painful mys- 
tery to him. But what items of in- 
formation he had obtained were so con- 
tradictory—this last remark of hers 
seemed to point to such determined and 
heartless abandonment—that he felt as 
if he could endure it all no longer. He 
must cut the knot. 

But even while he strove to brace 
himself to the misery of the coming 
struggle, she was flowing on: 

“If only he’d come back to her, Mr. 
Meyer! I can’t, myself, but think he 
will, somehow. Oh, dear!” Plunged 
thus unexpectedly into the heart of a 
most thrilling and aristocratic romance, 
Mrs. Biddicombe could rot contemplate 
its collapse without pangs personal as 
well as altruistic. ‘‘He didn’t speak like 

illai no, nor looked like one! He’s 
very hat “ Here the confiden 
tial undertone was again 
“When I went up to them, last night, 
[I don’t mind owning, I was thinking 
some ugly things about him, I can tell 
you—same as you this moment, Mr. 
Meyer. What with his grand car, his 
grand choffer, his grand luggage—and 
his crossing out ‘Miss,’ where she had 
begun to write it in the book, poor in- 
nocent, and his writing Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, large and bold on re 

She was interrupted by a fierce ex- 
clamation. 

“What!” 

“Mr. Meyer, sir!” 

Fritz had arisen, towering, it seemed, 
in that leonine wrath of his. 
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“Look here, my good madam, go and 
wake her. But quick! Go and wake 
her this minute, I must get her away, 
at once!” 

“Lord! 


Mr. Meyer! There’s no 


knowing, he might come back!” 
“Ach, are you woman, need I say 


Can you not see I dare 


more to you? 
trust her within his 


not, I may not, 
reach again?” 

The landlady had risen. She was 
trembling; her florid face had assumed 
a purplish pallor. 

“You see, sir,” pleaded she, “it’s 
rather awkward for me. I've given a 
pledge, so to speak, to his lordship “s 

Her cheeks quivered with emotion as 
she spoke. 

“Ach, silence, madam!” cried the 
German, in the soreness of his heart 
stirred beyond the bounds of courtesy. 
“T will myself wake the child.” 

He was moving impetuously, still 
limping heavily on the gouty foot, to- 
ward the bedroom door, when the throb 
of a motor down the narrow street, the 
crash and groan of its sudden halt be- 
fore the door, made the two look at 
each other with eyes in which a simi- 
lar expectation chased the clouds of 
mutual annoyance, 

Then Mrs, Biddicombe clasped her 
hands, and a smile as broad as the 
woman herself irradiated her counte- 
nance. Hasty steps were springing on 
the stair. 

“Tt’s him! I knew it!” she breathed. 
\lmost upon the ejaculation Lord Des- 
mond entered the room. He was 
wrapped to the chin in a summer motor 
and his usually pallid face was 
But his eyes were 


coat, 
gray with fatigue. 
bright, almost boyish. He carried a 
small box in his hand. Pressed with 
haste, and travel stained as he seemed, 
he had yet made a careful morning 
toilet, and his cheek was fresh shaven. 

“Mrs. Biddicombe!” he cried at 
sight of the landlady; then became 
aware of the musician’s burly figure, 
and stopped short, measuring him with 
a glance of sudden, haughty annoy- 
lance. 

Fritz returned the look with piercing 
,Steadiness. Neither spoke. 
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“Oh, my heart!” Mrs. Biddicombe 
was tactfully flustered. “You've given 
me such a turn, my lord!” 

Desmond, at that, wheeled round up- 
on her, and resumed, as if he had not 
been interrupted: 

“Will you kindly take these flowers 
to Miss Lovinska, and tell her 
please——” 

Fritz’s voice broke in, almost as 
ponderously as if his great bulk had 
come between them. 

“You will take no message from this 
gentleman to Miss—Lovinska.” 

“What's this?” inquired Lord Des- 
mond, with indescribable arrogance, and 
once more turned to face the old man. 

There was a pause, during which the 
two seemed to measure forces. And 
in the grip of its suspense none heeded 
the halting of a cab under the window, 
or the shuffle of footsteps on the stairs. 
It was not until a voice, well known to 
both of them, was heard repudiating 
any suggestion of announcement, that 
the musician and the diplomatist be- 
held, with deepest astonishment and 
equal dismay, the appearance on the 
threshold, arm in arm, of that incon- 
gruous pair of mischief-makers, Sir 
Joseph Warren-Smith and Mr. Philip 
Scott. Introduced by Hermann, the 
waiter, under the comprehensive though 
inappropriate term: 

“Gentlemen.” 

“Desmond! Desmond!’ ejaculated 
the member of Parliament, withdrawing 
hand from the sup- 
uplift it in 
turning to 


his tightly gloved 
port of the critic’s arm, t 

wooden reprobation. Then, 
Scott, he piously interjected: “Thank 
God, we are not too late!” Turning 
again upon the prodigal: “Desmond, | 
hardly know how to frame the words. 
Fortunately—most fortunately, we 
caught an early train! When Mr. 
Scott brought me the dreadful tidings 

was so overcome 3s 

Here Scott took him considerately 
under the elbow. 

“Yes,” he said, “Sir Joseph was so 
overcome that I could do no less than 
offer my humble assistance.” 

His small eyes, roaming amusedly 
from one to the other, now halted upon 
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Fritz, and twinkled with positive de- 
light. 

“Hullo, Mr. Meyer! 
hand with us, I see.” 

He abandoned his charge, and minced 
up to the repetitor with his hands hang- 
ing loosely from the wrists, his whole 
personality an embodiment of satisfied 
malice. Truly the hour for the payment 
of scores was not wont to strike with 
such promptitude! 

“Panther’s hot on the scent, you 
know,” he murmured. “She'll be down 
upon you, in the yellow sixty, before 
you know where you are. Are you 
following the young lady in her new 
career? Courier, perhaps? By the way, 
where is the young lady?” 


You're before- 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Fritz’s glance merely brushed him, 
and Mr. Scott’s humor, his 
very seemed to evaporate. 


somehow 
presence, 


Sir Joseph, rolling that oxlike’ eye—in 
agonizing composition of his next moral 


appeal—met Mrs. Biddicombe’s fixed 
with the utmost disfavor upon himself, 

“Tut-tut! he said fretfully to his 
brother-in-law, who had thrown him- 
self into his accustomed attitude of 
languid endurance. “This is very pain- 
ful—private matters, matters of the ut- 
most delicacy! What's that woman do- 
ing there?” 

“Mrs. Biddicombe,” said Lord Des- 
mond, in tones of elaborate courtesy, 
“will you be so good as to take these 
flowers to Miss Lovinska, and kindly 
ask her to wear them?” 

Mrs. Biddicombe cast a look of 
triumph at Sir Joseph, and one of 
somewhat deprecating obstinacy at Mr. 
Meyer, as she replied with alacrity : 

“Yes, my lord.” 

Sir Joseph wrung his hands. “This 
is shameless, positively shameless,” he 
commented. 

“And will you ask her, from me, to 
wear white to-day? If she has a white 
dress.” 

“Ves, my lord,” said Mrs. 
combe, yet more expansively. 

“This,” said Sir Joseph into space, 
He caught the 


‘Biddi- 


“is positively indecent!” 
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critic’s eye. “Mr. Scott, this is inde- 
cent !”” 

Mrs. LBiddicombe, bustling toward 
the bedroom, halted to survey the last 
speaker with a withering glance that be- 
gan at his spats and finished at his 
bald head. “Whoever he is, he’s no 
gentleman,” was the inward comment. 
The good woman was hesitating no 
longer; she was altogether the 
champion of the aristocratic lover. 

“And, if you please,” pursued Lord 
Desmond, in his everyday, rather worn- 
out voice, “tell Miss Lovinska that I 
should like her to be ready in an hour.” 

Sir Joseph gasped. He had no words 
wherewith to meet a situation so mon- 
strous. Unobtrusively, as the bedroom 
door closed upon the landlady, Fritz 
crossed the room and stood before it. 

Mr. Scott had recovered his mo- 
mentarily obscured pleasure in the situ- 
ation. He sat down, crossed his round 
legs, and brought each finger tip to 
meet the corresponding one; it was an 
attitude of much sagacity. 

“Fact is, Lord Desmond,” he said, 
“T’ve been dragged into this affair of 
yours. What can a man do? I was 
rung up by La Marmora herself at mid- 
day yesterday—flight of Cub just dis- 
covered. ‘You'd better tell that Smith 
creature,’ she screams. Deg pardon, Sir 
Joseph, Panther’s own words; hardly 
knew what she was saying, poor dear! 
‘Get him to some action, you 
brought him to my house.’ I didn’t, but 
that’s a detail. ‘Make him useful for 
once.’ You mustn't mind my repeating 
what she said, Sir Joseph—she was in 
a very natural passion.” 

Lord Desmond, who had been slowly 
divesting himself of his motor coat, as 
if the critic’s speech were addressed to 
any one but himself, now looked vague- 
ly round at him. 

“I’m rather busy. Would you mind 
leaving my sitting room, and taking Sir 
Joseph with you?” He turned to Fritz. 
“Would you mind?” 

A gesture, quietly insolent, pointed in 
each case toward the door. 

Sir Joseph grew slowly purple, with 
a really alarming air of seeming to swell 
with suppressed emotion. And the old 


1 
take 
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musician moved not an inch from his 
post. Scott pursed his lips and dropped 
his hands upon the arms of his chair. 

“My dear fellow,” he said then, in 
his most man-of-the-world manner, “‘be- 
lieve me it’s not worth it.. Panther’s 
Cub’s not worth it, really! Panther 
herself is on the spring. My dear sir, 
she’s here, here in Dover, or will be 
ina moment or two. She and Robecq— 
he, he! the bridegroom! My dear, good 
fellow, you were tracked with the great- 
est ease. That motor of yours, tele- 
phones, detectives, police traps, all the 
rest of it. Cecil Hotel, dinner at Can- 
terbury, night at Biddicombe’s. We had 
it all pat this morning. Marcia Mar- 
chioness in a_ frightful state—who 
knows if she won't turn up? Happy 
family party! But it’s Panther you'd 
better beware of, really. Salome, he, 
he! Our Salome! She’s raging, foam- 
ing! Vows she'll make a police case of 
it. Abduction of minor, and all the rest 
of it. Not a pretty business, really!” 

“Pretty business!” echoed Sir Joseph. 
He shot out a threatening arm and 
shook it helplessly up and down. “You 
must give her up, sir! You must!” 

“I’m sorry,” said Lord Desmond, 
after a slight pause, “that I really can’t 
oblige you in the matter.” 

He glanced round at all three, show- 
ing his teeth in a mirthless, angry smile. 
“hen: 

“Lady Desmond and I,” he an- 
nounced, with great deliberation, “start 
for Paris this afternoon.” 

“Ach, Mein Gott!” said Fritz, under 
his breath. 

“Lady Desmond!” echoed Scott, with 
an incredulous crow of laughter. 

“Lady Desmond!” The fatal words 
gurgled in the baronet’s throat! ‘Mar- 
riedl—married!” he gasped, horror- 
struck, 

“Not yet, Joseph, but in an hour’s 
time. The motor outside there is wait- 
ing for my bride. You may come and 
sign the register if you like—all of you 
—at St. Barnabas’ Church, on the cliff.” 

Inarticulate with rage, Sir Joseph 
turned once upon himself and staggered 
into a chair, falling inertly, like a lay 
figure that has suddenly lost its balance. 


he sput- 
criminal ! 
His 


“There’s law in England,” 
tered then. “This—this is 
This can be stopped. This 
arms began to beat the air. 

“Hush, hush!” said Scott, rising. 
“As a matter of fact, it can’t be done, 
you know, Lord Desmond. The girl’s 
under age, you know. The mother re- 
fuses her consent.” 

“Miss Lovinska is not under age, and 
Madame La Marmora will not refuse 
her consent.” The strong voice, the 
heavy German accents of the repetitor 
made all start. “There is no obstacle 
whatever to the marriage.” 

Lord Desmond looked as haughtily in- 
different to this encouragement as to the 
preceding opposition, but Sir Joseph 
was moved almost to tears. 

“What! What! Mr. Scott, who is 
this wicked old man?” 

“Really, my good Meyer,” said the 
person thus appealed to, “this is not 
your business, you know.” 

“Mr. Scott,” said Meyer, with a 
glance of supreme contempt, “it is at 
least more my business than yours.” 

Unable to find a retort to so unan- 
swerable a statement, the critic turned 
acidly to Sir Joseph, in time to prevent 
a fresh explosion. 

“Pshaw, my dear sir, you are doing 
more harm than good!” 

Lord Desmond went to the door and 
opened it. 

“Mr. Scott,” he “and 
Joseph, I have already politely requested 
you to leave my room. If you persist 
in remaining, I must ring the bell and 


said, you, 


have you ejected.” 

The critic turned green, and dived for 
his hat. Twice turned out in the space 
of forty-eight hours! He would re- 
member it in due time and place. 

“Allow me to remark,” he said ven- 
omously, stopping beside Lord Des- 
mond, who still held the door signifi- 
cantly open, “that Panther’s Cub seems 
to have succeeded in—what was the 
phrase Sir Joseph?—he, he!—in gal- 


vanizing your corpse to some purpose.’ 
“No, Mr. Scott,” answered the dip- 
lomatist, smiling. “Don’t say galvanized 


—say animated. Virginia Lovinska has 
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given me something—something I do 
not expect you to appreciate—a soul.” 

The critic muttered with a yellow 
look that it was supremely comic! Then 
with a roughness seldom permitted in 
his silky accents: 

“You had better come, Sir Joseph,” 
he cried to his unfortunate companion. 
“You can wait downstairs for Madame 
La Marmora if you like. I have no 
desire to be mixed up any more in this 
peculiar, this unsavory business!” 

Still smiling, Desmond closed the door 
on the speaker's empty cackle; on his 
brother-in-law’s tottering f and 





form; 
turned to find Fritz Meyer’s gaze upon 
him—piercing luminous, compelling. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Lord Desmond and Fritz Meyer stood 
face to face; and, in the silence, the 
sounds from the inner room were indis- 
tinctly audible to both. A woman’s soft 
voice, the rustle of garments shaken 
free of tissue paper, a subdued current 
of laughter, and all at once Fifi’s young 
voice on a high note of joy. “Oh! 
Mayn’t I ask him?” 

The color sprang to Desmond’s cheek ; 
he made a movement toward the door 
even as the handle rattled under an 
impulsive hand. 

“Lord Desmond, are they gone? Oh, 
Lord Desmond!” Then, with a falling 
note of disappointment: “Oh!” as 
Fritz’s outstretched arm kept the door 
from opening 

“One moment, 
the old musician. Even as he spoke he 
turned the key in the lock and with- 
drew it. And, once again, the “Oh!” 
was repeated in still pronounced tone of 
chagrin. 

Then, in a low voice of controlled 
anger : 

“Will you kindly step aside?” said 
Desmond to the interloper. “I have to 
speak to my bride.” 

“One moment, young man,” said the 
other again, coming down into the room 
and standing so as to guard, this time, 
the other door. “You have spoken 
brave words about your bride, just now. 


child!’ commanded 
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3ut explain to me this thing, if you 
please.” His lowered accents took a 
deeper emphasis. “How comes it, Lord 
Desmond Brooke, that this maiden has 
been one day and one night under your 
protection and is not yet Lady Desmond 
Brooke ?” 

“What business is that of yours?” 
said the younger man, flashing. ‘Stand 
out of the way, sir! What a ridiculous 
situation! What the devil is it to you?” 
he cried, 

“It is a great thing to me. Your 
deeds and your words, look you, my 
lord, are in discord.” 

“My deeds and my words!” retorted 
Lord Desmond fiercely. But he broke 
off under the fulminating glance, the 
roar that fell upon him from the old 
man. 

“You have sullied her good name.” 

“Good God!” Desmond caught Meyer 
by the arm. ‘Lower your voice, man, 
she may be listening!’” There was a 
moment’s heavy silence, while Meyer, 
breathing hard, held the other under a 
glance that seemed as if it would fain 
tear the flesh from him to get to his 
heart. “She believes in me—she _ be- 
lieves in me completely.” 

“Ach!” The German, in his turn, 
laid a heavy hand upon the speaker, and 
drew him, unresisting, to the window. 

“It is so, then, as I suspected,” he 
denounced, and the whisper in which he 


spoke increased rather than diminished 
: -~sep* ve 


the force of the indictment. You 
*hound, you took her’ to betray her?’ 
Then his rage fell away beneat! 
storm of tender remembranc 


prayed at my knee last night.” 

Lord Desmond was struggling with an 
emotion not less than that of the old 
musician. 

“Her innocence enfolded 
cried, “like wings, like angels’ wings! 
And I—I have been kneeling at her feet 
in my heart, the whole night. When I 
took her away I—you are right—I don’t 
want to excuse myself. I don’t want to 
speak of that. All night, all night, the 
old beautiful words have been ringing 
in my ears, ‘a garden inclosed is my 
sister and my spouse.’ Dashing along 
at mad speed, every throb of the motor 


her.” he 
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beat them into my brain. Oh, cannot 
you see how it has been?” 

If Meyer had wanted to tear the 
heart from the man’s body, it was now 
as if he held it between his hands. 

“She is a child; she trusted you,” he 
said slowly. 

“She trusts me,” passionately amend- 
ed Desmond. 

“And now, you——” The old man 
spoke with the grave authority of one 
who has a right to question; and the 
young man went on as if he accepted 
that right. 

“I have 
since I understood. 
been working—to repair. I flew to 
Canterbury for a special license. I had 
to get a license for to-day. I scarcely 
know how I managed in the time, by 
what insistence, what frantic expense 
of bribe and argument. Somehow I got 
round the authorities. My name 
worked something, my money more; 
back in Dover at ten—had to make my- 
self decent to see the clergyman; I had 
warned him by telegram. Oh, yes, she 
shall be married in church. “You see, 
you understand, I want her to feel that 
all is right with us, all sanctified. The 
mere registry-office marriage is not for 
her. I must bring her to the altar.” 

He fell suddenly silent, then resumed, 
between his teeth: 

“T’d rather blow my brains out—be- 
fore God, I’d rather kill her than that 
she should ever know!” 

Fritz Meyer drew a long breath and 
relaxed the mighty gaze that seemed to 
have driven the other man to utter self- 
betrayal. Desmond passed his hand 
dazedly over his head. 

“IT can’t imagine,” he said wearily, 
“why on earth I should be saying all 
this to you!” 

Silently the repetitor limped to the 
bedroom door, inserted the key, and 
unlocked it. Then, he stood aside, and 
with that gesture of sweeping command: 

“You may go to her,” he said. “You 
need fear no difficulty about your mar- 
riage.” 

Desmond stared. He felt as if he 
had been hypnotized, and once more 
passed his hand across his forehead as 
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scarcely drawn a _ breath 
All night I have 
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if to wipe away the dazed impression. 
Then he hastened to the door and 
knocked. 

Promptly Mrs. Biddicombe opened 
and pushed Fifi across the threshold 
with a motherly hand. Desmond’s eyes 
lighted at sight of the tall, white figure. 

“We've done our best, my lord,” Mrs, 
Biddicombe was saying in her jovial, 
wheezy tone. “Though it’s a bride in 
white serge your lordship has, I’m sure 
she looks a picture! And, your lord- 
ship, it has to be a‘hat! But those 
white wings are that becoming—and, 
after all, there’s no mistaking orange 
blossoms.” 

Lord Desmond had taken Fifi’s hand 
into his and drawn her to his side— 
white-winged hat and white serge gar- 
ments, she was the most beautiful and 
desirable of brides. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

Perhaps the most astounding of the 
astounding array of visitors that had 
passed through the unobtrusive portals 
of Biddicombe’s Hotel these last 
twenty-four hours was now deposited 
by the big sixty. 

This monstrous machine ground into 
the little street like an engine of de- 
struction; and ejected like a bomb the 
form of Madame La Marmora. 

She dashed into the hall as if pro- 
pelled by an exterior force; and al- 
most prostrated Sir Joseph, who hur- 
ried out from the front sitting room to 
Flung back upon her fierce 
] | 


LOOK 


meet her. 
advance, she surveyed him with a 
that was like a slap in the face. 


“Well! You! You Smith, where is 
my daughter?” 
Scott, grinning in the doorway, 


turned upon the sound of another ap- 
proaching footstep, to grin again as he 
beheld the baron’s figure, blocking up 
the entrance. 

“Your daughter, madame,” said Sir 
Joseph vindictively, ‘is, I understand, 
dressing herself for her marriage with 
my unhappy brother-in-law.” 

Fulvia La Marmora repeated the 
word, upon a whispering breath: 

“Marriage!” 
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Scott could see, silhouetted against 
the outer light, the shrug of the im- 
presario’s shoulders. 

“Where is she?” demanded the 
mother savagely, and caught Sir Jo- 
seph’s woodenly gesticulating gloved 
hand. 

“You'll find them on the first floor,” 
said the member of Parliament, un- 
consciously returning that contaminat- 
ing pressure in the abandonment of a 
common emotion. “Lord Desmond is 
in the sitting room, the door just facing 
you on the landing.” 

There was a rush like the passage of 
a storm wind as La Marmora tore past 
him to the stairs, her silk motor cloak 
noisily brushing the narrow walls on 
either side as she went. 

“She won’t knock at the door,” re- 
marked Scott. ‘Well, baron, aren't you 
going to run after her? Hullo, I say 
why not do the Lochinvar business, 
with that car at the hall door?” 

While Sir Joseph panted and puffed 
and wiped his forehead, swelling with 
melancholy triumph at his own master- 
ly operations, the impresario advanced 
with his usual deliberation, and gently 
pressed Mr. Scott on one side in order 
to pass into the room. He sat down 
then, upon the first chair, and _ said, 
drawling even more than usual: 

“It strikes me, Mr. Scott, that the 
Lochinvar business has been pretty suc- 
cessfully done already. No, sir, I’m 
not here after the daughter, I’m here 
after the mother.” 

“Oh, Salome!” interpreted the critic, 
and a peculiar glance came into his 
“Well, she is playing hell and Tommy 
upstairs. Hadn’t you better look after 
Salome?” 

“Do you think,” said Robecq, with 
apparent irrelevance, “that they’d be 
capable of providing me with an egg 
flip in this—place ?” 

“Rummy sort of place for his lord- 
ship to have chosen!” interpolated 
Scott. “Yes—I should think you 
might get an old egg or so.” 

“And some young brandy,” smiled 
the baron. He was astonishingly calm, 


eyes. 


though there were now a thud of feet 
overhead and a confusion of voices. 
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“She'll tear the Cub limb from limb, 
T vow!” said Scott, all delighted in- 
tentness, while the other concluded his 
phrase with a placidity which seemed 
to be aware of neither interruption. 

“Well beaten up together perhaps we 
could disguise that egg. She’s had 
nothing to eat to-day.” 

He rose and rang the bell as he spoke. 

“Baron,” said Scott, running to the 
door and running back again grinning 
with eagerness, “oughtn’t you, oughtn't 
we really to see what’s going on up 
there?” 

“Oh, let her scream off the first steam, 
I'll come in with the egg flip,” said the 
philosophic manager, again pulling the 
old-fashioned bell rope. 

“Listen to her! Listen to her!” crie:1 
Scott again. 

“Perhaps, indeed, we ought to lend 
Madame La Marmora the weight of 
our presence,” suggested Sir Joseph, 
who was now possessed by as kindling 
a desire to be in at the fray as the 
critic himself, 

“Mr. Scott,” said Robecq, “would 
you mind hanging on to that bell rope? 
[ just want to write out a telegram.” 

He sat down at the battered writing 
table, and began to write carefully 
with a fountain pen. The wording of 
this dispatch had been rehearsed many 
times between the night of the garden 
party and this morning. It was ad- 
dressed to Madame Irma, in Prague, 
and ran, in German, to this effect: 






1 
ce the 


First 


undert 


nde ym ? 


Would you 
part of Salome for me in Le 
performance Covent Garden, June 23d 


lisposed to 


“Here is the waiter,” interrupted 
Scott. 

Robecq unostentatiously 
telegram. 

“He'll have it posted for you,” sug- 
gested the critic. 

“Thank you, dear friend,” said the 
manager. “I’m not yet sure if I'll have 
to send it.” 


folded the 


La Marmora broke into the room 
even as Desmond had _ taken her 
daughter’s hand to lead her downstairs. 
She hurled herself in upon them in her 














whirlwind fury; halted a single second 
to grasp the scene, and then fell upon 
the girl like a hawk upon its prey. 


“So I’ve caught you, miss!” With 
an irresistible strength she dragged 
her from her bridegroom’s side. Then, 


as the orange blossoms and lilies of the 
valley at Fifi's breast struck her senses, 
a convulsion passed over her face. 
“Ah, no!” she cried. “We've no use 
for orange blossoms to-day.” 

“Mamma! Mamma!” 

The flowers were within the frenzied 
woman's grasp. She turned her face, 
a mask of fury, upon the man: 

“Lord Desmond, I'll ruin you for 
this!” 

He felt helpless before such a display 
of violence; unable to meet an experi- 
ence so foreign to every instinct, to 
every convention of his life. 

“Let the maiden go!” 

It was Fritz who spoke. Not an- 
grily, nor even loudly, and yet it was 
as if the sound of those few words 
withered the woman’s rage with a livid 
terror. She dropped Fifi’s arm, cow- 
ered back, and stared at the old musi- 
cian, 

“You here!” 

Fritz came forward and took the 
center of the room; at the same time, it 
seemed, the center of authority. In 
his shabby clothes, with his haggard, 
unshorn face, with his heavy simplicity 
of speech and manner, he yet once again 
dominated. 

“Madame La Marmora has been in 
anxiety about her daughter,” he said, 
“anxiety wantonly inflicted. But when 
she knows that the young lady is about 
to espouse the man of her choice, she 
will withdraw all opposition to the 
union. 

“Wretch!” screamed the singer, re- 
covering the courage-of her passion. 

“Lord a’ mercy!” ejaculated Mrs, 
Biddicombe. 

“Take your bride away, Lord Des- 
mond,” ordered Fritz. 

“T forbid the marriage! 
bid it at the altar!” 

The Panther was on the spring again. 
But now the old man came between Ler 


T will for- 
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menace and the lovers, with uplifted 
hand. 

“She will have her mother’s consent.” 
He raised his voice over the rising out- 
cry. “Madame, I claim my right!” 

Once again she shrank, cowed. He 
kept her for a moment under his glance, 
and then went on quietly: 

“My right—as an old friend 

There was a pause. And then Fritz 
spoke again: 

“Madame La Marmora consents to 
your marriage, Miss Fifi. Take her 
away, Lord Desmond, I say. 

There was a moment’s breathlessness 
in which every one instinctively waited 
for the denial. The prima donna stood, 
huddled together, glaring under her 
eyebrows, drawing her breath hissing- 
ly between closed teeth; the very per- 
sonification of hatred, of opposition, of 
vengeance baffled. But she spoke no 


” 





” 


word, 
“Go,” said the musician again. 
Then Desmond silently took Fifi’s 


hand within his arm and moved toward 
the door. 

Mrs. Biddicombe vanished discreetly 
by the bedroom. 

“Good heavens!” cried Mr. Scott, 
rushing to the window. “They're off!’ 

The baron stopped in his careful 
beating of yolk and brandy and looked 
up; then, with an unexpected agility, 
arrested Sir Joseph in his bovine charge 
upon the door, 

“No, my dear sir, you don't,” he 
purred. “You just keep quiet—keep 
quiet, I tell you.” 

He held a dripping fork in one hand 
and the baronet’s coat sleeve by the 
other. Whether it was the fear of re- 
ceiving any of that doubtful yolk upon 
his garment, or that his innate dignity 
recoiled from a personal struggle, cer- 
tain it is that Sir Joseph remained in- 
active; protesting, indignant, agonized, 
but inactive. 

Mr. Scott, peering over the grimy 
blind, kept up a running fire of com- 
ments, each of which seemed to strike 
the baronet like pellets of shot. 

“There she goes! All in white, ha, 
ha! Oh, what will Marcia Marchion- 
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ess say? Off they go! Looks a little 
down in the mouth, our diplomatist! 
Wonder how the Cub managed it? 
Really, you know,” said Mr. Scott, 
coming away from the window, “she’s 
shown a deal more cunning than any 
one would have given her credit for.” 

The baron had gone back to his egg 
flip and now showed some signs of 
haste, as he poured in the hot milk. 

Sir Joseph flung himself into an arm- 
chair. His attitude was that of one 
overcome by adverse fate. 

“All up, eh?” said Scott. 

“Eh?” repeated the baronet, with a 
lackluster glance. 

“U. P., you know,” chuckled the 
other. “Do you think Panther and the 
old German are murdering each other 
up there?” 

The manager put down the glass of 
flip, and paused on his way to the door. 

“What did I hear you say?” he asked. 

“Old Fritz, you know.  Panther’s 
keeper. It is he who has done it all. 
Ain't it, Sir Joseph? Bless you, my 
children! Most extraordinary business, 
you know, Robecq,” he proceeded, 
warming to his usual confidential in- 
quisitiveness when he broke off, sur- 
prised. The baron had walked back 
again to the table and, sitting down, 
took up the fork. 

“T reckon,” he remarked, “this will 
be more palatable if I go on beating it 
for some time. If [Fritz is up there, 
I needn't hurry.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

“T curse them, curse them!” said the 
singer, as beneath the window the 
throbbing of the motor became lost in 
the smooth roll of departing wheels. 

Fritz Meyer turned his head. He 
had been staring out through the open 
casement at that peep of bright sea 
between the houses. His eyes—the 
eyes of the tamer, the eyes of the man 
who had been Panther’s keeper so long 
—fell now, terrible, upon the mother 
who cursed her child. 

“Jeanne-Marie Meyer,” he said then, 
in a voice vibrating with the passion 
long gathered of years, “down on your 





knees and thank God that our child 
has gone in purity and honor, to wed 
an honorable man!” 

The singer shrank from him, tot- 
tered across the room, and flung her- 
self face downward on the sofa. There 
she lay, as one annihilated. After a 
pause he moved nearer to her. 

“How dared you curse our child? It 
was not for that I left her with you!” 

Her shoulders began to heave. The 
deep note of wrath left his tones and 
was succeeded by a sorrowful stern- 
ness. He went on in German: 

“Ach, frau, when from one day to 
another you turned my poor little home 
from heaven to hell, you left me one 
hope—one hope that was also the 
greatest of my griefs; you took the 
child. ch, when I sought you in vain, 
both of you, till there was not a penny 
between myself and starvation and I 
had to pawn my father’s watch to get 
back to my work for daily bread, even 
then it was this thought that kept the 
life in me. You had not had the heart 
to leave your little child behind you!” 

The heaving of the shoulders became 
more violent. A kind of sobbing moan 
accompanied it. 

“When I found you again,” ne went 
on, and there was a hush in his voice; 
it might have been that of a man who, 
having fought in vain for another’s 
life, stood looking down at last on the 
hopelessness of death, “when I found 
you in Paris, you still clung to the lit- 
tle one. You begged for her, with 
tears and sobs. It was in my power 
then to let you keep the child, and to 
help you back to an honest life. I left 
you our child, I stood by you in your 
work, I kept our secret, I was as your 
servant. I, who had been your hus- 
band, became for the world your serv- 
ant. I saw my child grow up under 
another’s name that she should not 
know the shame of her mother’s life. 
I obliterated my sacred paternal rights. 
For so many years, ah, so many years, 
have I been so much less than man. It 
was to save you. Ach, fool that I was! 
The child was not to save you—noth- 
ing:could save you. You but loved it 
as the beasts do their young, by the in- 














stinct of the animal. It was not your 
rival then!” 

Her long body writhed as if in 
physical agony. She clenched and un- 
clenched her hands and rolled her head 
between them, and the moan turned 
into a snarl, the snarl of the cowed 
panther beneath the lash. 

“And to-day, ah, Thou my God, I 
see the end of my long sacrifice. Un- 
natural mother! Shameless woman! 
You had rather see your child parted 
from the man she loves, see her a crea- 
ture for public dishonor, than know her 
his happy wife! And why? For what 
vile reason? Because you, you have 
fixed your shameless fancy upon your 
daughter’s lover. Ach, wanton!” 

She turned on her side, drawing up 
her knees, and with her arm over her 
eyes. 

“Be silent! Be silent!’ she panted. 

‘Now it is finished,” said Meyer. He 
folded his arms. “The man who once 
loved you, who still ceaselessly worked, 
blindly hoped for you, is no more. He 
who was your husband is dead, The 
father lives. The father only is left. 
My daughter and I pass out of your 
life forever.” 

La Marmora, huddled on the sofa, 
dropped her head upon her knees and 
broke into sobbing. He came a step 
closer to her. 

“Ach, you weep! The first time we 
met, you were crying. Poor little 
Jeanne-Marie, the street singer, beaten 
by the old organ grinder, whose thin 
little arm was ever lifted as if to ward 
off a blow! It was I who taught you 
how to laugh, how to be afraid no more. 
Those days in the little home—the home 
you desecrated! Now it is farewell be- 
tween us, and again you weep.” 

She lifted her head. She was broken, 
overthrown. But it was anger still, the 
helpless anger of the conquered, that 
looked out of her streaming eyes. 

“You mean to abandon me, then?” 

‘Would you keep me by your side?” 

“Without you I am lost. And you 
know it!” She flung the words at him, 


with a sudden ferocity of reproach. 
He closed his eyes for a minute and 
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breathed deep; then, with a slight and 
exceedingly bitter smile: 

“Fulvia La Marmora, the great 
singer, is lost without the poor repet- 
itor! So be it, then—for a little while 
—a very little while, Jeanne! The years 
are coming on you, too; it is almost 
the end of the fugue.” 

She sprang to her feet, straightened 
herself, and leaned toward him, with 
so swaying a movement that, thinking 
she was going to fall, he put out his 
hand, 

“The end of the fugue—with me!” 
Her tears were all dried up; her very 
throat was parched. 

By the hand with which he held her 
he pressed her back upon the sofa. Then, 
sitting beside her, still keeping his grasp 
upon her, with a touch as gentle as it 
was merciless, he went on: 

“Already your golden voice is leav- 
ing you. Is it not so? Note by note. 
This year have we not*had to transpose, 
ach, and transpose again?” 

Open-mouthed, scarcely breathing, 
she sat, her eyes fixed upon his face, as 
if she had lost even the power of look- 
ing away. 

“And your beauty! 
day by day that is fading. Paint can- 
not hide those lines, those falling 
muscles. Do you think the false bright- 
ness of your hair replaces the old, 
wonderful tint? For all your precau- 
tions, your youth is gone from you— 
for all your art, your voice is going!” 

With a movement as sudden as it was 
fierce she leaped from beside him, then 
tore her hat from her ‘head, and flung 
herself against the chimney piece to 
stare at her own image in the mirror. 
One or two china ornaments were in 
her way; she swept them from the 
marble. Almost a minute was filled 
with that desperate gaze, then she stag- 
gered back into the room and a long 
scream rang from her—a scream sud- 
denly broken as if the vocal chords had 
given way. 

With a face blasted by terror, she 
caught at her throat; and, as she reeled, 
the old musician opened his arms to re- 
ceive her, 

““dch, you poor woman!” 


Poor woman, 
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He knew too well what had hap- 
pened. The crystal was shattered, 
Fulvia La Marmora had been; only 
Jeanne-Marie Meyer remained. 

“Ach, you poor woman!” 
peated, clasping her close to his great 
breast, which rose and fell under over- 
powering emotion of- pity. “If all 
leaves you—all the world, all your 
triumphs—there is still old Fritz!” 

A moment he pressed her, only the 
more compassionately for the shudder 
and groan of misery that escaped her. 
Then, for there were steps without, he 
made her sit; and, to shield her, stood 
before her. 

After a knock and a discreet pause, 
Robecq entered. <A_ single masterly 
glance sufficed to show him all there 
was to see; the shattered china on the 
floor, the collapsed figure of the singer, 
leaning with both arms outstretched 
across the table, her disheveled head be- 
tween them, Fritz’s face of trouble. 

If he had ever doubted, he doubted 
no longer what was the tie between 
them. But this was none of his busi- 
ness. His business was with only one 
thing—La Marmora’s voice. 

“One moment, my dear Meyer. 
Fulvia! Fulvia, my dear!’ He tapped 
her arm, and she raised her face. He 
started ever so slightly at sight of it, 
but continued courageously, in his mat- 
ter-of-fact, good-humored, — scolding 


he ré- 





drawl: 

“Tsha—tsha! And the voice? Drink 
this, at once.” 

There was a reek of brandy in the 


room mingling with the insistent fra- 
grance of a little crushed orange spray 
on the floor. 

The singer’s lips moved. No sound 
came. She reared herself in her chair, 
and again both hands sought her throat. 
At last a gasping whisper came: 

“Tmbecile !” 

The impresario’s florid face turned 
pale. He shot at Fritz one ferocious 
glance of inquiry. The old German 
slowly bowed his head. 

“Twenty thousand devils!” ejaculated 
the impresario, and, as if scarcely aware 
of his own action, drained the egg flip 
at a draft. 
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He had long foreseen the possibility 
of such a disaster, and was already, in- 
deed, making preparations against it; 
but when it came in reality it affected 
him oddly; and from an unwontedly al- 
truistic point of view. 

“My God,” he thought, as he laid 
down the glass, “the wretched creature’s 
face!” 

Ia Marmora was no longer the 
Queen of Song; she was “the wretched 
creature!” 

He was a good-natured man, and he 
could not endure to remain in the room 
with the tragedy a moment longer. 

“Tut—tut!” he said, perfunctorily 
consoling. “Get her home, Fritz, get 
her home! I'll look in in the evening 
and bring a doctor—/ein, I’d_ better 
bring a doctor? You'll soon be all 
right, my dear.” 

Already he was on the threshold. He 
was in a hurry, as far as Robecq could 
ever be in a hurry, to send that telegram. 

‘ritz closed the door which the im- 
presario had left open, and came back 
to the table. 

La Marmora had fallen back into her 
hopeless attitude, and lay as one in a 
stupor. He took a chair opposite to her, 
and sat patiently, his gouty foot ex- 
tended in its cloth slipper, waiting till 
the moment should come when she 
would turn to him. He was the only 
one she could turn to now in the world. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Fifi ran up to her room alone to tie 
on her motor veil. Lord Desmond had 
arranged to motor to Folkestone, dine 
there, and take the night boat. 

At the church door preliminary fare- 
wells had been exchanged with Mrs. 
Biddicombe, very exuberant on the good 
lady’s part, very generous on Lord Des- 
mond’s, 

The girl was glad to find herself alone 
a moment; she had so strange a sense 
of mounting exhilaration that it seemed 
almost more than she could bear. At 
the first touch of his ring on her finger, 
the shadow had been lifted from her 
heart forever—the shadow that had lain 
there almost since she could reason at 














all. The shadow of the childhood with- 
out a home, of the imprisoned girlhood. 
The shadow of her mother’s doubtful 
position, of her unnatural jealousy. The 
shadow of that foolish Como adventure. 
All the accumulated trouble of the last 
three days, culminating in the maternal 
malediction ; all had been swept away! 

The old life was done with and every- 
thing belonging to it. The baron, with 
his false friendliness and his horrible 
endearments ; Fritz, with his scoldings, 
his suspiciousness, his perpetual inter- 
Scott, with his sneers; the 
mother who ‘hated, who struck, who 
cursed! It was not likely, it was not 
even possible, that she should ever be 
brought into contact with any of them 
again, and she was glad. She had 
stepped into a new and radiant life; 
and a love beyond the most romantic 
dream of her innocent imagination was 
hers, 

All the way back from the church he 
had hardly spoken a word to her. but 
that had not been needed; the blue eyes 
had rested upon her, and brought to her 
soul the fulfillment of that deep prom- 
ise they had held from the first. Until 
the motor stopped he had clasped her 
hand, the hand with the wedding ring. 
How strange it felt. She looked at it 
now as if she could hardly believe her 
She was his wife—Desmond’s 


ference; 


vision. 
wife! Oh, how right she had been to 
trust him! 

\ knock came upon the door. Just 
gathering up the veil, she hurried to 
open, flinging it over her hat as she 
went. It was Desmond. 


“T’m coming,” she explained, with a 
happy catch in her breath. 

But, instead of leading her down- 
stairs, he pressed her back into the 
room. 

“Wait a little,” he said huskily ; “just 
for a little while. I want to be in this 
room with you, just for a minute.” 

His glance went about the shabby 
place as he spoke, rested on the bed 
where she had lain in her exhaustion 
and desolation last night, then came 
back to her. He put out his hand as 
if he would take hers, but drew it back. 

“Why?” she said, all in wonder. 
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“Yes,” he exclaimed, and his voice 
was hurried, low, pulsating with a 
breathless agitation, as if with the over- 
quick beatings of his heart. “I am 
afraid of you.” 

“Afraid ?” 

He murmured, as if to himself, so 
low that she could hardly catch -the 
words: ‘ ‘A garden inclosed is my sis 
ter and my spouse.’ Sit there, darling, 
I’ve got to make reparation.” He knelt 
on one knee beside her, 

“Here, here in this room—I shouldn't 
have taken you away like that—I 
should have— ’ He caught himself 
up. “I should have managed better, dif- 
ferently—oh, darling, so differently! 1 
shall never forgive myself. But I must 
hear you say you forgive me.” 

“Oh, Desmond,” she breathed, with 
the soft surrender of that night when 
she had first heard love words from his 
lips. The long folds of her veil were 
hanging loosely down. 

But, as she leaned, almost uncon- 
sciously toward his breast, he still did 
not take her in his arms, only caught 
one end of the gossamer and kissed it. 

Her hands went out to him. Then he 
kissed the finger with the wedding ring. 
And only after that at last their lips 
met. As he held her, she felt the stormy 
beating of his heart against her breast. 
Once he had complained of being 
“dead”; there was life—exultant life in 
his veins now. 

“My love, my bride, my wife! 
Virginia, you'll teach me.” 

“Indeed, yes, she said, bewildered, 
“Only what shall I teach 


Oh, 


yet ecstatic. 
you ?” 

He rose to his feet. 

‘To feed among the lilies,” he said. 
And with those strange words led her 
to the door. 

Just outside the sitting room stood 
old Fritz, waiting for them. 

Both halted as they saw him. Des- 
mond’s glance was haughty. This odd 
old man, with his unwarrantable author- 
ity, evidently hypnotic, was almost the 
last person he desired to meet. The 
aristocrat had bared his heart once to 
the shabby musician ; there was the more 


reason now to incase himself in the 
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armor of his class. In Fifi’s glance was 
dismay. Had she not done with the old 
life, after all? 

“T have but a few words to say,” said 
Meyer, in a labored way, as if he had 
read their thoughts. “Only to tell this 
child over whom I have watched all her 
life that her mother has withdrawn what 
she said in anger. She accepts your 
marriage. She will in time forgive you, 
Fifi, even if’—speech seemed difficult 
to him, he chose each word as with a 
painful deliberation—"‘even if you never 
meet again.” 

Old memories—the suffering she read 
in his eyes and his face—overcame the 
girl’s selfish impulse. 

“Oh, Fritz!” she cried, and the first 
tears she had shed that day gushed from 
her eyes as she cast herself in her old 
headlong way into his arms. 

“May the good God keep you!” said 
the old man gently. “May He bless 
you!” 

He lifted her head between both his 
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hands and kissed her brow. And turn- 
ing to Desmond, who, biting his lip, had 
taken a step back. 

“Forgive me, my lord,” he said, “she 
has been to me as my own child.” 

As he spoke, he took the girl’s hand, 
and, as it were, gave her to her bride- 
groom. His bearing was so simple that 
Desmond would not have been the gen- 
tleman he was had he not met him in 
the same spirit. 

Taking the proffered hand, he paused 
on the top of the stairs to say, with as 
much cordiality as he could force into 
his voice: 

“Tam the last person to wish my wife 
to forget old friends, Mr. Meyer. Re- 
member that you will always be wel- 
come at my house.” 

lritz Meyer bowed. There was an 
immeasurable depth of ironic sorrow in 
those golden-hazel eyes, so like Vir- 
ginia’s. 

“Thank you,” he said. “Thank you, 
my lord, you are indeed kind!” 





CONSEQUENCES 
VW HEN Love has drawn His little bow 
And aimed it with His bright blue eye, 
When Beauty, ‘neath the mistletoe 
Awaits us with a sudden sigh, 


Our blood then riots with the cry 
Of laughing brooks that overflow, 
When Love has drawn His little bow, 
And aimed it with His bright blue eye. 


With lips that meet, and hearts that know, 
The seasons come, the seasons fly, 

And soon our madrigal shall grow 
Into a simple lullaby, 

When Love has drawn His little bow 
\nd aimed it with His bright blue eye. 


FREDERICK TRUESDELL, 
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ES,” Trevor was saying, be- 
tween the blowing of smoke 
wreaths that floated lazily over 
the heads of an after-dinner 
group of men on the garden 

balcony of the Huttons’ town house, “it 

is simply the usual thing that Billie 

Graves is getting. Why should a cub 

of twenty-three flatter himself that a 
woman of eight or ten years’ social ex- 

perience should feel anything real for 

him?” 

“Why not?” countered a blond young 
Viking with the eyes of a dreamer. 
“Age doesn’t amount to much if a man 
is any sort of a person. Might not a 
woman of the right sort value cleanness 
and sincerity above experience and cyni- 
cism?” Keith Elwood had the astonish- 
ing quality of being nearly always in 
earnest. He was only twenty-two. 

Trevor turned his delicately cut pro- 
file in the boy’s direction, without, how- 





ever, looking at him. 

“Son,” he said, “when you grow up 
you will come to understand that the 
things women of experience value in 
men are the mellow things—mastery, 
and patience, and a carefully trained 
histrionic ability. They want a deli- 
cately balanced combination of defer- 


ence and audacity. No boy learns the 
trick of it without serving a more or less 
thorny apprenticeship, hence the innu- 
merable affairs of twenty—few imbib- 
ing wisdom at the fount of thirty—up. 
commonly either audacious 
and coarse, or they are too deferential, 
too worshipful, and—er—do not ven- 
ture far eneugh to interest the lady. 


Boys are 


They have to be either led on or else 
disciplined.” 

“Discipline for yours, I'll bet!” put in 
George Morville, grinning at Trevor. 
“But you make me tired with your his- 
trionics. Just because you make plays 
is no sign all the rest of us are doing 
it, too, in real life.” 

Trevor smiled, and said lightly: 
“Your conviction of the commonplace 
doesn’t prove anything, either, George.” 
Then he turned again to young Elwood. 


“Lad, women are merciless, | tell you. 
They don’t love—they only love being 
loved. And to gratify their craving for 


pluck the first bloom 
of a boy’s soul as ruthlessly as they 
would pull a rose for their hair. And 
when the ball is over, they don’t even 
put away the bloom in a secret drawer; 
they pull off the petals one by one for 
the amusement of their women friends 
—and throw the fragments into the 
wastebasket.” 

“T say, Trevor,” 


excitement they 


offered ¢ eorge Mor- 
ville, who, being fat, forty, married, 
and tolerant, felt some good-natured 
contempt for this sharp-tongued cynic, 
“T'll bet you’ve had a liberal education, 
but it’s a wormy lot of rot, just the 
same. You must have got stung for 
keeps, when you were a young one. It’s 
getting stung that makes pessimists like 
you. 

Keith Elwood plunged in eagerly. 

‘That’s just it, it seems to me. I've 
a notion that when the love impulse is 
stung it ripens quickly into cynicism, 
while if it remains sound it ripens slow- 
ly—into wisdom. Fruit that has been 
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stung ripens earlier, but”—he paused, 
and finished with a nervous chuckle— 
“you don’t risk eating it in the dark.” 

“Hear, hear!’ exclaimed Trevor. 
“Let there be light—I am not afraid of 
it.” He flicked the ash from his cigar, 
and said, with an effect of rueful whim- 
sicality: “I like being finished off as 
wormy, I do! This seems to be an af- 
fair of ‘Graves, and worms, and epi- 
taphs.” Here lieth the stung, as_ it 
were.” 

“Unconsciously, my dear Trevor,” 
put in Morville sweetly. “We know you 
don’t mean to lie—you are just misrep- 
resenting life to our young friend be- 


cause you don’t know any better. 
Graves is an ass, and deserves to be 
stung. He cares too darned much for 


a woman who isn’t big enough to hold 
it, and when it spills over and spatters 
her—bah! Such women sow the wind 
with a cheerful hand, but you bet they 
make for the cyclone cellar when the 
returns begin to come in.” 

“T like your salad of metaphors,” 
drawled Trevor. “What shall we call 
it? Forbidden Fruit Salad—made of 
peaches, and—er—pairs—and the ap- 
ples of Sodom?” 

“The dressing you give it is a thought 
too sharp with the juice of the fateful 
lemon, it seems to me,” grinned Mor- 
ville. ‘You should marry, my dear fel- 
low, and learn the virtues of the do- 
mesticated article. Now, my wife is a 
darned good fellow, as ready for a joke 
as any man, and as wholesome as a 
Baldwin apple. She kept Keith at our 
house one night when he had a cold on 
his lungs, and seductively applied her 
pet kind of mustard plaster where it 
would do the most good.” 

“Gee, but it was hot!” murmured 
Elwood reminiscently. “But it did the 
business. I'll never forget it.” 

“Also,” continued Morville, ignoring 
the interruption, “she prescribed a pul- 
sating porous plaster for Bennie Bar- 
ton’s lumbago, since when he is her de- 
voted slave. I dare say I should look 
into it. She is probably blighting their 








fair young lives—but I don’t believe it. 
Trevor,” he went on, leaning forward 
earnestly, “are you really such an un- 
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lucky. dog as never to have had the 
chance to believe in a good woman?” 

“When I was sixteen,’ answered 
Trevor, after a moment of hesitation, 
“my mother left my father for another 
man—a mere boy, whom she ruined ut- 
terly. When I was twenty-three i 
He broke off. “I'll not go into that,” 
he finished shortly. 

There was an awkward silence, as al- 
ways happens when somebody’s impulse 
to expose his soul gets the better of him 
—a silence that lasted until their host, 
John Hutton, recaptured the lighter key 
with the suggestion that they rejoin the 
disciplinarians. 

Young Elwood rose with the others, 
but remained outside for a few mo- 
ments, his firm mouth compressed, his 
blue eyes awake, concentrated, question- 
ing. The clack of little wits had grated 
on him—and yet, was some of it true? 
Was he a fool to believe in the sincerity 
of Ruth Shepard? Surely—though she 
was several years older than himself, 
and made no secret of the fact—she was 
not of that loathsome type of hunter 
woman, hungering for prey, catching it, 
teasing it to the point of agony, only to 
bid it go—fluttering, maimed. He could 
not, would not, believe it. And yet 

He thought of her teasing, provoca- 
tive ways, of her skillful withdrawal 
when he ventured upon intimate ground, 
her ready laughter and quick talk when 
a moment of charged silence befell. Al- 
ways in these things she had seemed de- 
liberately to baffle his overstrung awk- 
wardness—or always until that wonder- 
ful day in her studio, when his passion 
had broken the bonds of his inexperi- 
ence, and taught him how to sweep her 
into his arms and kiss her to drooping 
silence. But even then, refusing to be- 
lieve in the lasting reality of his feeling. 
she had rallied, half laughing, and had 
called him a boy and herself a silly old 
thing. Had that been the fluttering 
coquetry of a girl, loath to give herself ? 
Or was it the practiced lure of the 
woman of the world? 

Since then she had treated him fit- 
fully, sometimes lavishing tenderness 
upon him, sometimes withdrawn, even 
cold. She wouldn't hear a word of mar- 
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riage, but baffled and eluded him always 
when he begged her to give him an an- 
swer. He thought of the things she for- 
bade him, then of the maddening witch- 
ery of her tenderness, in which she 
caught herself up short, sometimes, with 
frightened eyes. What did it all mean? 
Was it the ‘discipline’ of which they 
had spoken? Was she playing with 
him, playing with love, lowering her self 
—just for the cheap excitement of it? 

Keith Elwood was that rare combina- 
tion, a man of ability and charm, who 
had, nevertheless, no confidence in his 
power to attract. His great capacity for 
loving made him humble, even self-dis- 
trustful. Trevor’s words had crystal- 
lized his doubts, and with the impetuos- 
ity of youth he flamed into anger and 
pride. She should make a fool of him 
no longer. 

He set his teeth, and entered the 
drawing room through the long French 
window. There she was, in a copper- 
colored slip of a gown with chiffon over- 
dress, talking to Trevor, her face lifted 
to him in a way that emphasized the ex- 
quisite line of her chin and throat, its 
delicacy in charming contrast to the 


heavy knot of dusky hair that Elwood 
so loved. 
Trevor glanced up, and, seeing the 


boy, glimmered a meaning smile at him, 
and withdrew. 
The boy’s heart grew hot within him. 


How well did they know each other, 
those two? Trevor’s manner, as he bent 
over her, had been intimate. The play- 
wright, he knew, was a coming man; 


and Ruth cared for success, strove for 
it herself in her own field, that of verse 
writing for children. She could appre- 
ciate Trevor, and he Trevor been 
warning him? 
‘Aren't you coming to speak to me 

The low words sent a shiver of sen- 
sation through him. 

He went to her, and stood awkwardly 
silent beside her chair. 

“T want to go home, please,” she said. 
“T’m very tired. Will you take me?” 

“Certainly.” His voice was stiff, his 
face a mask. 

She whistled softly, delicately—a sort 
of sublimated “Phew!” 
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“Smoking doesn’t seem to have 
soothed the savage breast. Were the 
cigars too mild or too strong?” 

“T suppose that is intended as a gibe 
at my youth,” he replied stiffly. 

Her eyes opened widely. 

“It is rather young of you to think— 
and say—so,” she bantered. “But we 
like you young.” 

“An easier mark, 
elderly wit.” 

The girl laughed outright. 

“Don’t be ruder than you can help. It 
certainly is shockingly young to twit a 
lady of her age. ‘People don’t do such 
things.’ Are you determined to quarrel 
with me? If you are, please postpone 
it. My head aches to-night, and—please 
—I want to be taken care of. 

Her gray eyes looked clearly into his, 
but he crushed down his sudden revul- 
sion of feeling, and said coldly: 

“T will telephone for a taxi. 
me.” 

A few moments later they were roll- 
ing down the avenue to her little studio 
apartment in Washington Square. The 
girl leaned back with her eyes closed; 
the lad sat bolt upright, rigid, miser- 
able. Presently she laid her hand on 
his, and ‘said in a voice sweet with ten- 
derness: 

“Boy, what is the matter? 
tell me?” 

“It is nothing,” he ground out. “Or 
rather it is something | ed talk about 
until I have worked it on 

‘Are you sure I can’t “help?” 
the voice that shook him. 
said doggedly. 

“I’m sorry if it hurts,” she breathed. 

Chere and the girl's face 
grew white and set. So that was it. He 
had come to care for some one else— 
one of those hothouse, daintily gowned 
girls uptown, perhaps; and he was hon- 
est enough to be ashamed and sorry for 
her. She might have expected it, yet 
somehow she hadn’t. He had been the 
soul of sincerity, and had seemed ma- 
ture and settled for his years. She had 
tried not to hug the belief that the love 
he professed would last; always had she 
schooled herself not to believe, lest she 
care too much, lest after taking him into 


of course, for your 


Excuse 


Won't you 


pleaded 
Not now,” he 


was silence, 
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the sanctuary she suffer the sickening 
loss of him. 

Still in silence they turned from the 
avenue into Washington Square, and 
on swiftly to the house she lived in. In 
silence he helped her out, and with her 
pass-key unlocked the door of the build 
ing. She stood framed in the lighted 
doorway, an aura of the dim light about 
her head and the silken shoulders of her 
evening wrap. 

“I’m going West in a few days,” he 
brought out, “‘to the Pacific Coast, and 
possibly Alaska—a business trip for fa- 
ther. He asked me whether I wanted so 
much responsibility, and at first I said 
no; but I have changed my mind. I 
want to get perspective on a lot of 
things.” 

“Oh,” breathed the girl, “I didn’t 
know. Isn’t it very sudden? I—I 
thought you were coming to New Lon- 
don.” 

The lad pulled himself together. 

“[ hope you'll have a jolly summer 
there. Has—er—Trevor taken that 
house he was thinking of ?” 

“[ believe so.” Ruth drew a long 
breath to steady herself. ‘How long 
shall you be gone?” 

“Perhaps three months—it depends. 
The matter is a complicated one, and 
may take time.” He paused, and then 
said: “If I don’t see you again before 
I go, good-by, and good luck.” 

“Good-by,” she echoed faintly. ai | 
wish you the best of good fortune. Is it 
—is it the trip that troubles you?” she 
ventured. 

“No,” he answered awkwardly. Then 
inarush: “Ruth, I can’t see or talk to 
you again till I have found my bearings. 
I can’t explain now, but you must trust 
my honesty—and my understanding. I 
don’t want to hurt you—but—good-by.” 

Slowly she turned away, when he 
had gone, and stumbled upstairs to the 
studio. So that was it. She was to trust 
his honesty and his understanding—his 
honesty in confessing the truth, his un- 
derstanding of the pain it meant to her, 
for he had said he didn’t want to hurt 
her. 

In the dark and without undressing, 
she flung herself upon the couch and 
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sank down, down, down into the waves 
of sickness, and shame, and pain that 
overwhelmed her; and through it all 
surged an intolerable tenderness for his 
trouble in having to hurt her. As she 
grew calmer it came to her that at least 
she could lessen that. She could be a 
thoroughbred, and bear her pain so 
bravely that he should not know how 
much she suffered. Then it would be 
easier for him. 

And so, when she received from him 
a brief, impersonal sort of note, utterly 
unlike his usual nonsensical letters, 
which bubbled with youth and _ spirits, 
and carried sometimes, too, the deeper 
note of his shy passion, she replied in 
kind, with accounts of her summer do- 
ings. Chiefly she had done this or that 
with Trevor—riding, motoring, swim- 
ming, sailing, dancing. To Keith it all 
fitted together detestably, like a picture 
puzzle. 

Ruth, in her humiliation, found balm 
to her hurt pride in the quiet but marked 
preference of a man like Trevor. He 
told her she had more ability than she 
knew, and proved it to her. He found 
in her a delicate, sincere, yet whimsical 
touch in ingénue dialogue that was ex- 
actly what he wanted in his new play, 
instead of his own merely shallow facil- 
ity; and Ruth, hardly realizing how it 
had happened, found herself collaborat- 
ing with the rising young dramatist. 

Striving to forget Keith Elwood’s 
voice, and eyes, and influence, she 
plunged into the work with all the will 
power she could summon. Under the 
stimulus of Trevor’s appreciation she 
sparkled and bantered, and her mind re 
vealed a grasp and a logic that dazzled 
and delighted him. Like a hawk he 
watched her for shallowness and insin- 
cerity—and fotind them not. Trevor 
was seven and thirty, but acknowledged 
to himself that he saw Ruth Shepard as 
a type of woman new to him. 

The summer passed, as summers will, 
and Ruth returned to her modest studio, 
Trevor to his sumptuous one, with its 
gallery, and its gleaming statuary, its 
rich rugs, and hangings, and carved fur- 
niture. Keith Elwood came back from 
the Pacific Coast bronzed and broad- 
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ened, somewhat assured of his place in 
the world of men—and a little hard and 
sharp. 

His correspondence with Ruth had 
lapsed, to the surprise of neither. There 
seemed to him no reason why he should 
seek her, and he did not. Idly one day 
in October he drifted into the mild cur- 
rent of Mrs. Hutton’s first day at home. 
In a corner sat a girl he had several 
times met at Ruth Shepard's studio. He 
involuntarily tried to evade her, but she 
greeted him with early-season enthu- 
siasm, and he soon found himself sitting 
beside her, anchored by suddenly im- 
posed tea and cakes. Bessie Hallowell 
was a girl Elwood particularly detested 
for her disproportionate amusement at 
her own observations. 

“Oh, yes,” she was saying as she took 
a fresh grip on her cardcase, and ad- 
justed the too tightly stretched veil over 
her nose by doing gymnastics with her 
mouth, “it’s perfectly ripping to get 
back, isn’t it? But one has to use perox- 
ide to get the tan off, after suffering 
headaches all summer to get it on. Have 
you seen Ruth Shepard? She does take 
the loveliest blushy tan you ever saw. 
But then, perhaps, some of it is blush, 


Dallas Trevor, you know. He’s tre- 
mendously devoted. Do you know 
him ?” 

“Yes,” answered Elwood coldly, 


loathing the way she jerked her shoul- 
ders, “I know him.” 

“T saw them at the Gal- 
leries yesterday, perfectly oblivious to 
everything but themselves.” Miss Hal- 
lowell, who rarely got on with men, was 
obviously pleased with her flow of small 
talk. “She is so awfully clever that they 
say she holds her own even with Dallas 
Trevor.” 

“Oh, really,” protested Elwood, 
“don’t call the poor girl clever unless 
you want to damn her utterly. Only 
frumps and hopelessly spinsterish per- 
sons are called clever. Beauty and 
brains are called fascinating.” 

“Well, fascinating, then, if you think 
Ruth is pretty. I think she has grown 
too thin this summer to be pretty.” Miss 
Hallowell turned over her limited as- 
sortment of ready-to-wear adjectives. 
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“But Mr. Trevor is clever—surely you 
acknowledge that. Did you know that 
Ruth is writing a play with him? He 
thinks she is a perfect genius, and hard- 
ly takes his eyes off her when he is in 
the same room. It’s awfully interest- 
ing.” 

“T thought,” observed Elwood, bolt- 
ing his tea and rising, “that Trevor 
didn’t believe in women.” 

“Oh, why not?” Miss Hallowell was 
wide-eyed. 

“The Lord knows,” answered Elwood 
grimly ; “or more probably the devil!” 

Miss Hallowell pursued her subject. 
“Monty Bidwell thinks they’re engaged, 
and he knows them both awfully well.” 

“You don’t say!” Keith Elwood was 
a good sport, and presently he heard his 
voice emerging further from the almost 
physical nausea that enveloped him. “I 
dare say he is a good chap enough. 
She is a fine girl, and deserves the best.” 

His tormentor nodded. ‘Oh, I think 
he is splendid—so distinguished-looking, 
and getting really famous.” 

These words pursued Elwood like a 
swarm of angry bees when, after saying 
a few mechanical things to his hostess, 
he fled from the place of torment. His 
one definite thought was that he must 
get out under the sky, where he could 
let this mighty fury expand, as elemental 
things must when first we suffer them. 

He raged—with himself for his fa- 
tuity in ever having trusted her sincer- 
ity; with her for having let this blow 
fall upon him from a casual tongue; 
with this other man who had superseded 
him. The last was worst of all, for it 
was the rage of the rival brute, and for 
the hour of its ascendency it swallowed 
all other thought and feeling. If it had 
been any one but Trevor—that subtly 
poisonous, diabolical, mocking person- 
ality—he could better have borne it, he 
thought. No; he must not be unjust. 
Trevor had only opened his eyes to the 
nature of things, to the sweet, lying lure 
of women. It never occurred to the 
boy that he himself was in any wise at 
fault—so besotted is youth in its point 
of view. 

sut when, hours later, he staggered 
home and flung himself on his bed ex- 
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hausted, he grew quiet, with a new, 
poignant pain, and of the tormented boy- 
soul, rebellious and violent, there was 
born a man-soul, able to endure with 
dignity, and capable, even, of learning 
to renounce. 

But it was, after all, the infancy of 
manhood, and the next day, full of the 
imperative need to see her, to have it 
out, and to know the worst, he went to 
her. 

When the conventional greetings were 
over, and tea had been offered and de- 
clined, constraint settled upon them like 
a pall. 

He plunged in. “How are you, real- 
ly? Well and happy, I hope.” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered gallantly. 
“T’m well, and very busy with some new 
work.” 

“So I have heard.” 
ened. 

After waiting an instant for him to 
fill the pause with inquiry or comment, 
she went on, with spirit: 

“Can’t you tell me you are glad I am 
successful, that I am finding something 
to make life interesting———” She broke 
off lest her voice show too much feel- 
ing. 

“I congratulate you,” he said tone- 
lessly. 

“You don’t sound glad.” 
reproached him. 

“T want to be,” he defended. Then 
he plunged in. “Ruth, your insincerity 
with me might have been a bad busi- 


His face dark- 


Her voice 


ness.”” He looked away from her as she 
sat immovable. “At first I was fool 
enough to believe you cared. And if | 


had cared—with anything but puppy 
love—I dare say I might have felt that 
I had cause to reproach you.”” The boy’s 
chin went up with the pride that stung 
and goaded him, but still he did not look 
at her. ‘You older women don’t care 
very much, do you? So long as you are 
amused ?” 

Ruth’s face was drained of all expres- 
sion, but she was silent. The bitter, 
stupid injustice of his arraignment 
dazed and confounded her. Was he de- 
fending his own defection by accusing 
her? 


“I dare say I was amusing,” he con- 
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tinued evenly; “for, of course, I did 
care for a while—with a boy’s ardor and 
imbecility.” 

The girl’s face went white and rigid 
as she groped in the blank darkness that 
enveloped her for something that should 
help her to quiet, and calm, and dignity ; 
something that should save her from 
sinking into this sickening abyss of 
shame and anger. Groping, she found 
it. It was her woman’s pride. Since he 
had no love left for her, since he scoffed 
at his own feeling, in which she had so 
longed to believe, she must choose be- 
tween seeming on the one hand a poor 
fool giving her love vainly, or on the 
other of seeming the thing she loathed 
in her soul, a woman who cheapened 
love by feigning it. And because she 
could not bear that her very soul should 
be naked to the scornful touch of any 
man, she chose to cover it with the lie 
women believe God allows them to speak 
without penalty. 

“So you understand,” she said, in a 
low voice. “I dare say it was wrong of 
me, but I wanted you to love me. Of 
course, I couldn’t really care—there are 
the five years between us—I never hid 
that from you—I was lonely, and a 

“Liked the excitement, I dare say,” 
commented the boy dryly, in his young 
bitterness. 

Ruth grasped it eagerly. 
was it. 

“T suppose women always like to have 
something doing,” he suggested evenly. 

“Ves: | suppose it is the kind of ex- 
citement women most for.” She 
laughed a little hysterically. 

“T understand you've had a lot recent- 
ly,” Elwood could not keep himself 
from saying. 

The girl nodded. “I am having a 
great time—am tremendously busy.” 

“Writing plays, or living them?” in- 
quired Elwood, lighting a _ cigarette, 
after a gesture that asked permission. 
“Both, I think,” she 
answered wearily. ‘Certainly some 
things don’t seem real.” A spasm of 
pain contracted her face to piteous lines. 

Elwood rose and seated himself by 
her on the divan. Nerving himself, he 





“Yes, that 


care 


Her eyes closed. 
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laid his hand on hers with the old famil- 
iar pressure that she felt in her heart. 

“Ruth,” he said, “I believe you are 
a bit sorry and ashamed.” 

Her head drooped with the pain and 
passion that beat her down. 

“T am glad you are,” said the boy 
softly. “I have hated not believing in 
you.” 

She looked at him searchingly. But, 
braced by his conviction, he held the 
ground he had taken, and all she could 
say was: “I’m glad that you care to be- 
lieve in me.” Her voice fell to a whis- 
per: “How much do you care to have 
faith in me?” 

Her voice, her nearness, made him 
shiver, and he became wary, determined 
she should not move him. 

“Oh, just enough, and not too much,” 
he answered, with a nervous laugh. 
“Any man is a fool to believe utterly in 
any woman.” 

She was silent with the pain of won- 
dering how she had done this thing to 
him. Why had he come to doubt her? 
Had her fear lest she play the fool over 
a passing fancy been only too success- 
ful in convincing him she did not care? 
Oh, the irony of it! And yet, if his 
feeling for her had had no more vitality 
than that, it was better over. 

She struggled to find her voice. 

“Don’t believe so badly of us. Be- 
lieve me, there are women who are sin- 
cere in every fiber of their being. Some- 
times deceit, subterfuge, is forced upon 
us———” She stopped, and looked at him 
a little wildly. 

“Forced?” His tone grim. 
“Forced, I suppose you mean, by the 
turns of the game. I have seen women 
playing one man against another, byt I 
had thought you too fine for that, until 
—I beg your pardon—I have no right to 
speak of it, of course, but in the interest 
of learning more of the science of the 
game, I’d really like to know whether I 
proved a useful pawn in your game with 
Trevor.” 

She looked at him piteously, and, 
after an effort at control, fell into a 
passion of weeping that shook her slen- 
der body. 


was 
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“Yes,” nodded Elwood, rising to pace 
the room with long strides, “now you 
are working yourself up to be sorry for 
yourself because I speak unpalatable 
truths.” A boy’s ignorance is the least 
merciful thing in the world. 

It was as if a whiplash had struck 
her, arresting her emotion with its sting. 
She rose, and faced him with a terrible 
wrath gathering in her eyes. 

“You are unnecessarily brutal, but 
you shall listen and ask my _ pardon. 
You have been different, of course, since 
that night of the Huttons’ dinner, last 
summer; and I thought from what you 
said that you had come to care for some 
one else, and were afraid of hurting me. 
And when you came to-day, and showed 
me your bitterness and indifference, the 
instinct of my pride was to fall into the 
part you cast me for—to play up to your 
belief that I did not care, to let you go 
away believing me cruel and careless 
rather than a fool. But I think you 
would not be bitter unless you had cared 
a little. I see that I may have been at 
fault, that in protecting myself I may 
have hurt you, that my lightness may 
have deceived you only too well. I see 
now that there is a deeper, truer, higher 
pride—a pride that has the honor of 
right, honest womanhood at heart—a 
pride that forces me to choke down the 
lesser pride, and tell you that I have 
loved, and do love, you with my whole 
soul! It is because I love you better 
than myself that I can speak.” 

Exhausted with her emotion, she sank 
upon the couch and buried her face in 
her hands. 

“Ruth!” He was at her feet, on his 
knees, his face buried in her gown, his 
strong young body shaken with sobs. 
“Oh, my God!” he groaned. “What 
have I done?” 

“Don’t mind so much, dear.” She was 
stroking his hair. “I don’t mind your 
knowing, really. It is so much better 
that my petty pride should suffer than 
that you should grow bitter. I find, now 
that it is out, that I’m not ashamed 
about it any more.” 

“You don’t understand,” he gasped. 
“Tt is because I love you better than the 
life and soul in my body that the 
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thought of your unfaith drove me mad. 
And they told me it was Trevor.” 

A shadow fell on Ruth’s radiance, 
but she said nothing. Elwood rose to 
his feet, and, taking her hands, raised 
her until she stood facing him. 

“Ruth,” he said, in a_ voice still 
shaken, “while I live I shall never for- 
give myself for what I have made you 
suffer; and I think, too, that it will be 
hard to forgive Trevor for what we 
have both suffered.” 

“Trevor!” she echoed. 

“Yes.” Keith Elwood’s voice was 
bitter.. “It was idle, cynical words of 
his that poured poison into my mind, 
until, looking back, I distrusted the evi- 
dence of my senses, misinterpreted your 
every word, doubted all I had always 
believed of you. Oh, I was a fool, of 
course, to be so swayed, but it fitted with 
my doubt of myself as a chap any 
woman could care for, and—can you 
forgive me?” His voice deepened. 
“God knows how I love you,” he fin- 
ished reverently. 

She was in his arms, crushed as if he 
meant never to let her go. And when 
the first force of his pent-up passion 
was over, and she looked into his eyes, 
she knew that they were the eyes not of 
a boy, but of a man as old as herself in 
all but years—nay, older, as men are 
wont to be older than women. 

It was an hour later that a ring at 
the door reminded Ruth of an expected 
visit from Trevor. 

Trevor it was, and Elwood 
hard to shake hands with him, yet he 
as people do in 


found it 


accomplished the feat, 
civilized society. 
“Have you two children been into the 
cream?’ inquired Trevor, puzzled by 
something awkward in the air. 
Elwood looked at Ruth for permis- 
$10on. 
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The 
fact is—we have just been getting en- 
gaged.” 


“Yes,” he answered, “we have. 


Trevor’s face showed nothing but 
well-bred surprise. 
“Well, well,” he said gently. “I had 


supposed your little affair was all over.” 

Elwood drew a long breath as he an- 
swered: “It was mighty near a finish.” 
Then, with a commendable effect of ge- 
nialit: “And all owing to your con- 
founded cynicism. Do you remember 
that discussion we had about women at 
the Huttons’ last spring? You almost 
destroyed my belief in the truest woman 
in the world.” 

Trevor was silent a moment; then, 
raising Ruth's hands to his lips, he said: 
“T wish the deepest possible happiness to 
—the truest woman in the world. EI- 
wood’ —turning to the younger man— 
“T congratulate you on winning the girl 
whose conversion of me to the true faith 
gives you—your revenge.” 

Again he turned to Ruth, and, taking 
her awed, wondering face in his two 
hands, kised her on the forehead, gently, 
lingeringly. 

“Good-by,” he said, with a bow which 
included both—and was gone. 

“Good God, Ruth, the man is theat- 
rical, but he loves you,” whispered El- 
wood, dismayed. 

She buried her face on his breast. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear’—her voice 
choked—"‘life is te ribly cruel! How 
horribly he must have been hurt! |! 
think he has always wanted to believe in 
true things.” 

He c 
him of a 
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ynforted her. “You have healed 
worse hurt than the one he suf- 


fers now,” he whispered. “I know that.” 
He looked at the quivering face of the 
gir] he had won. 
him,” he added gently. 

more than we deserve.” 


“But I am sorry for 
“Some of us get 




















DON’T like to speak rude to 
any lady,” Lulu said, smooth- 
ing her black hair back from 
her forehead, “but it does 
seem, in this particular case, 
like it’s up to me to tell you to mind 
your own business. I know what | 
know, and that’s enough.” 

“All right, Lu; get just as mad as 
you want to, and scorn a real friend's 
advice,” Helen returned, the frown 
deepening over her tired eyes. “But 
[ ain't no infant, and when | see that 
guy comin’ in here day after day and 
buyin’ dishpans, and food choppers, 
and rollin’ pins, take it from me, there 
ain't no doubt whatever left in my mind. 
He’s got a little red book that he car- 
ries in his hip pocket for names, and 
and telephones, and other 
statistics, and on Lulu 





addresses, 
female vital 
Carey's page he’s jotted down: ‘Soft.’ 
Lulu piled up a pyramid of frying 
pans on the counter her, and 
glared over the top at her friend. 
“You’re jealous; that’s all that’s the 
matter with you,” she said hotly. 
“That’s what the fool in the picture 
said when his roommate tried to get 
him to beat it home and leave the vam- 
pire on the corner. He was a big-league 
fool, at that, but you’re only a little fool 
from the minors, and if you’re goin’ 
to keep on bein’ a little fool, they'll 
have you under the daisies before long, 
with a neat little ‘Rest-in-Peace’ slab 
above.” 
A floorwalker appeared in the offing, 


before 
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and froze the argument into abrupt si- 
lence with a single glance. Helen nois- 
ily gathered an armful of brushes, and 
skipped down the aisle, with a silent 
remark in her blue eyes. Lulu re- 
sumed her dusting. 

“She's a spiteful cat,’ she breathed 
into a wash boiler. 

It is academically considered impossi- 
ble for a shop girl to live in New York 
—helpless, hopeless existence, the in- 
vestigators call it—on an income of 
seven dollars a week; but there are 
several thousand active facts along 
Sixth Avenue and in cross-street stores 
that fill this theory with blowholes. 

Lulu, for example, lived on seven 
dollars every seven days, and Lulu’s 
mother shared it with her without re- 
proach or complaint. The firm of Lulu 
and parent indulged in no self-playing 
piano, and neither would have known 
how to open a taxicab door. They never 
dined in the Broadway restaurants or 
reveled in the “feel” of silk under- 
wear, and they wore their shoes until 
Jake, the corner cobbler, assured them 
that another repairimg was two bits 
thrown away. 

But occasionally Lulu and the mother 
connected with the succulent and brac- 
ing beef stew, or squandered a riotous 
dime for moving-picture joys, and at 
Easter the daughter of the family flour- 
ished beneath a botanical hat that was 
completely wonderful in the way of 
area and trimmings, even though the 
price tag was small. 
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When a girl lives with her mother, 
on the East Side, in two rooms, slightly 
larger than one regular room, the social 
features of her life bog down to a 
faint trace. Lulu had no fellow. If 
she had had one, she could not have 
entertained him, and there were certain 
objections in her mind to the class of 
‘young men that meet a girl on the 
corner. 

She worked in the tinware depart- 
ment, down in the basement of the 
big store, and at night she was invaria- 
bly tired, and her eyes looked out of 
dark circles. The tinware department 
is conceded to be the hardest on a girl, 
because the air becomes heavy and stale 
when the crowds are thick, and the 
sunlight never creeps in. Little, flicker- 
ing gas jets, or electric bulbs take the 
place of day, and when a girl becomes 
very tired or very wabbly before the 
six-o’clock whistle blows, she is taken 
upstairs into the pleasant daylight, and 
a beneficent corporation sometimes gives 
her a small drink of gin to make her 
strong again. 

One must stand on feet that burn 
from morning till night, because, in 
well-regulated tinware departments, 
they have an eleventh commandment, 
which says to the girls: “Thou shalt 
not sit down, because thou art thereby 
sawing off a dead loss upon our sainted 
employer.” 

Lulu was small and pretty, with hair 
as black as the uniform she wore, and 
in her cheeks the color came and went 
without the aid of drug stores. She 
was young and active, and the head of 
the department sighed approvingly as 
he watched her skillful fingers fly, men- 
tally giving her many years before the 
grind would put the brand of age upon 
the fresh countenance, and inevitably 
“slow her up.” 

The only girl with whom she made 
friends was Helen, and she had just 
listened to Helen’s blunt warning, and 
returned a piece of her own mind about 
the young man who had departed, a 
bulky white parcel under his arm, and 
a friendly smile upon his lips. 

He had first appeared in the de- 
partment two weeks before, and had 
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bought a tin funnel. Lulu waited upon 
him, and answered his questions polite- 
ly. He dallied over the purchase for 
five minutes, and the next afternoon 
he returned in search of a colander. 
Lulu again took charge of the sale, 
and, as it seemed necessary to explain 
colanders more in detail than simple 
funnels, they had talked at length, and 
had even laughed together over some 
turn in the conversation. 

The young man was tall and slender, 
and he wore a cap of black-and-white 
checks. His clothes were sane and mod- 
erately good-looking, and he wore no 
pearl horseshoe stickpin, no ascot cravat, 
no twined-letter fob, no suéde gloves, 
or any other outward sign of depravity. 

After the colander transaction, his 
visits became regular daily events, and 
his purchases ranged through the tin- 
ware stock from annunciators to water 
gauges. 

Helen began first to notice the steadi- 
ness of the customer, and then to watch 
the man himself, and, as she watched, 
her disapproval grew, and finally called 
for outspoken remarks. 

“I suppose,” she observed caustically 
to Lulu, “that you think he’s comin’ in 
here buyin’ that junk because he needs 
it for his old grandmother or his maiden 
aunt. To-day he bought a flatiron, and 
I saw him buy it. My heavens, Lu, 
you know, your own self, that no man’s 
goin’ around buyin’ flatirons unless it’s 
a stall, or he’s buyin’ them for his 
wife, and if he’s get a wife r 

“T don’t care what he buys, or any- 
thing about it,” Lulu interrupted. “He’s 
spending his own money, isn’t he? And 
he hasn’t any wife. He’s a mighty 
pleasant, nice-spoken man, and I like 
to talk to him. I suppose he likes to 
talk to me, too, or he wouldn't let me 
wait on him.” 

“Of course he does; that’s the game,” 
snorted Helen, bracing herself with one 
hand against a pillar, while with the 
other she shook a sheaf of cash slips 
at the defiant Lu. “Don’t tell me any- 
thing about that kind, because I know 
‘em like a book. They skate around 
through the stores on the lookout for 
a girl with a pretty face and the brains 











of a cockroach, and when they find one 
—one that’s silly and vain enough to 
stand for their guff—it’s curtains for 
the lady. Every girl in this department 
is wise, Lu és 

“Yes—wise, and old, and withered, 
and mostly ugly. Go ahead,” Lulu 
laughed, 

“No, they’re just wise from hard 
knocks, and they’ve been watchin’ you 
and this methodical masher, and the 
longer they look the sorrier they are 
for you. We've 
time longer than you have, and we've 
been through the mill until we just 
naturally bark at a masher before he 
can even start the ‘Hello, Bright-eyes !’ 
stuff, and that’s what makes me feel 
bad for a little freshie like you, who 
don’t know how to treat these harpies.” 

“Mr. Flanders isn’t a harpy, and don't 
you say he is!” Lulu flared up. 

“Oh, you know his name, don’t you? 
He'll be invitin’ you out to dinner one 
of these nights, just like they all do. 
He'll take you uptown, and make a 
splash by payin’ cab fare, and you'll 
begin to get impressed before you hit 
Thirtieth Street. He'll probably show 
you the gold rooms in the restaurants, 
and I haven't any doubt that he'll blow 
in a lot of coin. They all do. Any- 
way, you can’t say that | haven’t warned 
you good and plenty.” 





“You make me tired, Helen,” said 
Lulu weariedly. “What in the world 
You've 


do you know about this man? 


only seen him when hx in buying 
things 
“All I know is that he’s a member 


of a certain ought-to-be-shot class of 
human beings. Once when you were 
sellin’ him some dainty trifle in tinware, 
[ got a whiff of his breath, and | can 
tell liquor nine miles away. He’s a 
drinker, to start with, and that’s enough 


for me, and it ought to be more 
than enough for a_ kid like you, 
And then, his steady comin’ in here 
to see you, like you’ were little 


Fort Gibraltar, and he was makin’ a 
siege—that’s what makes me sick—and 
particularly when it looks like you're 
goin’ to fall for it. I’m only tryin’ to 
steer you away from a bundle of trou- 
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ble, Lu, and, of course, I’m gettin’ the 
same old thanks that the butter-in al- 
ways gets. All I hope is that when he 
tries to make a date with you, you'll 
turn him down cold.” 

“T won't. In fact, I haven't! He 
asked me to go out to dinner with him 
Thursday night, and I told him I'd be 
glad to go.” 


Helen stared at her friend for a 
moment without speaking. Lulu eyed 
her with a slight smile. Then Helen 


swallowed hard, and turned away. 

“All right, Lu. It’s your funeral. 
I’m sorry for you, and yet I ain’t as 
sorry as lam mad. When I tell you— 
tell you—lay the whole business out, 
and explain it for you, and then you 
won't see it; that’s what gets me!” 

Mr. Flanders called the following 
day. He wore an unusually becoming 
suit of dark blue, and the girls in the 
tinware department grinned significant- 
ly behind his back, and waved myste- 
rious signals to each other. Lulu ob- 
served them with tightened lips, and her 
eyes glittered ominously. Then she 
smiled up into the young man’s face, 
and sold him a trifle, holding it with 
studied carelessness where the depart- 
ment might see it. Helen passed the 
laughing customer and salesgirl with 
hatred and commiseration in her glance. 

He looked boyish and handsome to 
Lulu. She listened delightedly to his 
cheerful comments, and wondered for 
a brief instant whether such frank blue 
eyes could possibly conceal malevolence 
and blackguardism, and whether his 
hearty laugh and funny sayings cloaked 
a spirit that preyed upon little shop 
girls. Then she grew indignant with 
herself for harboring the suspicion, and 
enraged at Helen for putting it into her 
mind. 

“\Vhat's the matter?” he asked jok- 
ingly. “You looked terribly serious 
there for a moment.” 

“I was thinking of something un- 
pleasant,” she replied. “But I didn’t 
mean to, and I won’t do it again.” 

“That’s right. Don’t do it. Never 
be serious, and unpleasant thoughts 
make people serious. Now, the only 
thing that could make me serious would 
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be for you to say that you won’t come 
to dinner with me Thursday night.” 

“You won’t be serious, then,” she 
laughed, “because I’m surely going with 
you,” 

On Thursday afternoon Helen, who 
had studiously avoided Lulu, stopped 
before her counter, and asked: 

“Are you goin’ ?” 

“IT am!” she replied defiantly. “And 
I don’t want any more free advice. 
There’s a bunch of jealous, catty, 
feeble-minded women around this de- 
partment that gives mea pain. I’ve got 
a chance to go and enjoy myself—to see 
some of the people that I’ve read about 
in the Sunday newspapers, and to get 
away from bread, and beans, and thin 
soup, and dried beef. I’m going to take 
it. You know that, on my pay, the 
best I get is what people with money 
wouldn't look at. Do you think I 
wouldn’t like to know what roast duck 
tastes like? And whether paté de foie 
gras means something to eat, or watch 
your hat and coat? Maybe you think 
that I like being mud poor, and never 
getting any of the good things?” 

“It ain’t that, Lu. It’s the man. I 
wouldn’t mind if it was somebody you 
know—somebody decent. Turn this guy 
down. Tell him to go chase himself. 
He won't mind it. He’s used to hearing 
it every day in the week, from girls that 
know a whole lot more than you do. 
You ain’t a baby, even if you are a 
fool, and you know what it means.” 

“You could talk your head off, Helen, 
and it wouldn't any difference. 
I'm going!” 

Mr. Flanders called at the Carey 
home at seven o'clock. Lulu was wait- 
ing for him in a comparative state of 
furbelows, fine silks, excitement, and 
hunger. Her mother, who understood 
vaguely that her daughter was going 
out to dinner with a strange man, al- 
though it was plainly supper time, and 
after, gave it as her opinion that Lu 
had never looked more dazzling. The 
certainty of a food retrenchment in 
their own affairs toward the end of the 
week bothered her not at all. 

“You don’t go anywhere, darlin’,” 
she said fondly. “If there was any 


make 
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more money around the house, you'd 
have a new pair of white gloves. All 
the swells wear white gloves when they 
go out to eat.” 

“Never mind, mother. I’m as happy 
as a chipmunk. I wish he’d hurry.” 

Mr. Flanders was formally intro- 
duced to Lulu’s mother, and the two 
left at once. 

“Where would you lke to go?” he 
inquired. 

“Anywhere you say. I don’t know 
anything about restaurants.” 

They boarded a cross-town car, and 
were swallowed up in the night. 

There is no object in following them. 
The pride of Western civilization con- 
tains many restaurants, from the high- 
light palaces, where the music flows 
over the tops of ferns, and the waiters 
wear faultless evening clothes, to the 
feeding rooms in which the floor is 
covered with sawdust and the cups are 
an inch thick. 

There are those where the powder 
and rouge on human faces simulate 
the healthy touch of Nature under the 
yellow lamps; where the silks and satins 
change color with each movement of 
the wearer, and the gems flash unend- 
ing from bare throats and slender white 
hands; where the cost of a bowl of 
soup looks like a whole lot of money to 
a shop girl. 

Lulu and Mr. Flanders dined sumptu- 
ously, and Lulu wondered how such 
things could exist in the same world 
with her. 

She did not appear at the department 
store the following morning when the 
employees’ clock tapped eight. Helen 
waited for her fearfully and anxiously 
until the last minute. Then she walked 
slowly inside. 

During the day the girls commented 
sharply upon Lulu’s absence. Satur- 
day came and went, but Lulu had 
dropped out of the life of the tinware 
department; a girl from the waiting list 
stood behind her counter, and polished 
the tins. 

On the following Tuesday, a vision 
appeared shortly before noon, and the 
entire department suddenly became pet- 
rified. The vision was clad in a dark- 








gray, tight-fitting suit, gray gloves, and 
a picture hat that aroused instant and 
envious attention, even before the girls 
realized who was wearing it. 

Helen beheld the apparition in open- 
mouthed wonder, and the usual buzzing 
of conversation and rattle of tins died 
down to a faint murmur. The girls 
gazed, and smiled cynically. 

Helen finally spoke. 

“You got an awful lot of nerve, Lu. 
Ain’t you ashamed to show your face 
down here where they all know? Think 
of what everybody is saying.” 

“Of course,” Lulu responded cheer- 
fully. “I told you this was a feeble- 
minded outfit. I came down here to 
collect the four days’ pay that is com- 
ing to me, and I’m going to get it. I 
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came in spite of the fact that my hus- 
band wanted me to let it go.” 

“Your what!” 

“My husband, I said. I am Mrs. 
George Flanders now, and I was mar- 
ried Friday. My mother gave me away, 
and George’s father gave him away, I 
suppose. Anyway, we’re married, and 
we're going to live up on the West Side, 
in an elevator apartment, with negro 
hall boys, green velvet rugs, and a gold 
entrance half a mile long. George has 
just opened his fourth garage near by, 
so it'll be handy for him. And, listen, 
Helen: I’m not stuck up, and I never 
was; but, believe me, you're the only 
girl in this store that'll ever set foot 
inside my home. Now, come on out, and 
Ill buy you a real lunch.” 






YEARS 


|? came—a slender, laughing rill of song, 
l-rom some old spring of melody set free 
By happy chance; and as it danced along, 


With reedy, silver note it called to me. 


And I was drawn to follow, like a child 

Who hears a playmate’s challenge o’er the way— 
As truth, | was—my tangled hair blown wild, 

My brown feet plunged in the flower mist of May. 


To follow back across the years that shone 
_ With darting lights and broken agate gleams 
From seam and vein—each year a stepping-stone 
Unto a shore whose name was Youthful Dreams. 
Harriet Witney DuRBIN, 











doorway of the ballroom of 
the Pladorf, and surveyed the 
people gathered there for a 
charity bridge party, which 
Gordon, a rich broker, and a bachelor, 
had been bullied by a lot of women into 
giving, the blur of voices, the rustle 
of richly garmented and jeweled guests, 
the clashing thought of many people 
floated over him in waves, yet left him 
without a stir of response to this high- 
pitched note of artificiality. 

He hated all games of chance, being 
simple and direct, rather than subtle 
or complex; yet he was not without 
that desire “to do good by stealth” 
which passes under the guise of charity, 
being of a kindly, even generous, dis- 
position, and not without sympathy for 
“the tragedies and trivialities of life.” 
He was fond of his kind, and loved 
social life even when degenerating into 
a function, and Gordon had urged him. 

Perhaps his calling, working through 
the natural soil of inclination, had 
something to do with this desire to 
be seen of men where Charity flung her 
‘banners, for Duane was an important 
factor in a corporation which professed 
to care for the funds of widows and 
orphans, and, for longer than he cared 
to say, he had been making vicarious 
atonement for men’s misdeeds in dying 
at inappropriate times, or even daring 
to die at all, and had learned to play 
the part of official comforter, not with- 
out distinction, since his was the task 





of allaying the fears of the newly be- 
reaved, as well as soothing the sus- 
picions of the too well-informed. 

Halting, then, in the doorway, in his 
impressively conspicuous manner—for 
Duane was good-looking, in the big, 
blond fashion—he made his way slowly, 
comprehensively, through the groups of 
men and women, with a word here 
and there, a bit of banter, a smile, a 
handshake. 

Approaching Gordon and the group 
of women about him, however, he stayed 
himself. His quick eye noted a young 
woman just back of Gordon, and, 
though she stood quite alone, it was 
without embarrassment, since he had 
evidently just been speaking to her. 
She stood now with a reflectively in- 
quiring look upon her face, as if she 
were amusing herself with this pageant 
of human nature, and yet was willing, 
even anxious, to quaff this heady wine 
of life, which, in its intoxication, we 
call “Society.” 

Her air of detachment provided in- 
terest for Duane no less than her ap- 
pearance, for in this latter was a call 
“to attention!” <A wisp of recollection 
had floated his memory and 
whispered her name, and yet he had 
not caught it. 

Her hair was ash-colored, a soft, in- 
definable blond shade so often found 
with skin of the same color—a sun- 
burned tint, as if sun and wind had 
caressed it warmly, lovingly, leaving 
their indelible imprint. She had great 
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gray eyes with shadows under them, 
creating an appeal which was repeated 
in the wistfulness that lingered about 
the lips. 

There was nothing indefinite about 
her, however; she seemed a most posi- 
tive personality, but she was not beau- 
tiful. She was too thin for that, too 
haggard, and her square shoulders gave 
her an appearance of leaning forward 
to grasp something always just out of 
her reach, while about her mouth were 
lines that nothing but the stress and 
strain of life could have written there. 

In a certain quality of strength, and 
in that capacity for detachment from 
her surroundings, she seemed to sug- 
gest a masculine mentality ; but in her 
eagerness, her aspect of leaning for- 
ward, she wore that gift by which the 
gods make feminine history—fascina- 
tion. No one would fail to look at 
her twice, least of all, Duane, who, 
having been gratuitously presented with 
the details in many lives, had developed 
a healthy concern in these matters. He 
liked to know all about people, and to 
remember what he knew. 

Where—oh, where—had he seen her 
bef re ? 

She wore a black gown, with a great 
rope of pearls about her throat; but it 
was black of the most sophisticated 
kind, which outlined her slender figure 
artfully, but could scarcely hide the 
restless, eager, thirsting expression she 
wore, 

lo Gordon, after a gay salutation and 
1 bit of banter, 
dertone : 

“Who's the lovely lady just back of 
you? Speak her name to me, that | 
may go and tell her that it has lingered 
in my mind like a rare perfume. I 
can’t recall it to save my neck.” 

Gordon’s hand rested a moment on 
Duane’s shoulder; he half turned his 
head; he seemed in no hurry to an- 
swer. Indeed, he broke in with a jest 
for a woman just at hand; then, with 
what seemed to Duane a rather elab- 
orate indifference, he questioned tersely : 

“In black?” And as Duane nodded 
acquiescence, a slow smile crept over 
Gordon’s face. “Why”—there was more 


Duane said, in an un- 
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than hesitation in that answer; there 
was mystery—‘that is Mrs. Kingsley. 
Do you know her?” 

Kingsley—Kingsley 
remembered it! 

“TI think 
aware of Gordon’s searching eyes. 
try to recall myself to her.” 

Duane spoke with calm assurance, 
but he could not fail to notice the twitch 
of Gordon's lips. 

To her he said, with that gracious 
courtesy which he knew so well how 
to use: 

“IT have never forgotten your face; 
but I confess that I am throwing my- 





- Surely he 


he replied, not un- 


“Til 


so, 


self on your mercy when I tell you 
that I can't recall the when or the 
where.” 

His half-deprecatory smile had the 


virtue of sincerity. 

She turned quickly toward him at 
the sound of his voice, her eyes searched 
him coldly, levelly, for a moment, and 
then a shadow passed across her face, 
a wave of sadness that brought out all 
of the poignant, haunting wistfulness 
of the mouth, 

“I remember you very well, Mr. 
Duane,” she said. “You were good 
enough to arrange the withdrawal of 
some funds of mine which were in the 
care of your company.” 

Her voice fell almost to a whisper, 
and then she quickly changed the sub- 
ject, as if anxious to keep to the im- 
personal, expressing a whimsical criti- 
the charity bri 


lge, the place, the 


cism of 
people. 

Duane recalled it all now; recalled 
her as she had come to the office to 
withdraw her funds; the careful, inex- 
pensive, yet dainty, mourning; the 
frightened look in the eyes, which the 
new widow is so apt to have. Kingsley 
—that was the name—and the funds 
had been placed there by Beverly Kings- 
ley, to be used for the benefit of and 
at the discretion of Alice Kingsley. 
So she was a widow. Alice Kingsley 
—he liked the name. 

He remembered that she withdrew 
the sum at a ruinous loss to herself; 
but that was not his fault. He warned, 
and explained, and prognosticated—all 
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to no purpose. She wanted the money 
then and there; agreed to the dis- 
count; took it in cash, and departed. 

“Do you think that we may arrange 
to play at the same table?’ Duane ques- 
tioned eagerly, with that insistence of 
the man who finds himself in a sort 
of puzzle of personality regarding a 
charming woman about whom there 
float the perfume and aroma of wealth. 

“How do you know that I can play 
anything of a game?” she asked, a trifle 
indifferently. ‘It is charity bridge, and 
anything—any kind of a game, | sup- 
pose—goes at that?” 

“And are you not conscientious?” he 
reproached. “Do you not believe that, 
under any and all circumstances, ‘the 
game’s the thing’ ?” 

He was surprised at the swift flood 
of color that raced up over her cheeks 
in a scarlet flame. 

“Indeed, I do. Oh, indeed, I do!” 
she protested, laughing almost ruefully, 
shamefacedly, at his interpretation of 
her words, the gay banter in his face. 

“T was sure of it.” He nodded. 

“Tf 1 had not felt that, I should not 
have been here,” she insisted again. 
“You see’’—she smiled that faint, wist- 
ful smile of hers, threw back her head 
with a swift movement—"you see, this 
is a game to me. [| am understanding 
how Cinderella felt at the ball. And | 
hope that I am going to do my host 
credit, and play—my game well. | 
haven't been to many balls lately; and 
when the fairy godmother”—she waved 
her hand toward Gordon—“assured me 
that I must come, and that he was 
going to send his pumpkin coach to 
fetch me, I went and blew myself on 
these—and these.” 

She held out the edges of her lovely 
diaphanous black gown, and her pearls, 
looking up at him with a funny little 
look of a child caught wrongdoing, but 
unashamed. 

“Cinderella, you know,” she smiled, 
“merely expressed the inherent long- 
ing of the feminine heart to go where 
she had no business to be—wasn’t in- 
vited. Besides, she wanted to be gay, 
to know life as other people see it— 
men, for instance—and to escape mo- 











notony and the humdrums of existence. 
If one has never been a Cinderella, then 
one, as a woman, has no power of con- 
trast, and is incapable of enjoying and 
appreciating life.” 

“And life ” questioned Duane. 

“Is to live in every thought, fiber, 
and emotion; as old Jonathan Edwards 
said: ‘To live while I do live. And 
so—when Mr. Gordon sent his motor— 
I climbed in, and was whisked away, 
just like Cinderella.” She threw out 
her hands with a quaint, expressive 
gesture. “And here I am; and—I do 
play bridge.” She made that conces- 
sion to his curiosity. 

“You play it like a man,” commented 
Duane, in an undertone to her, after 
they had been at the same table, test- 
ing each other’s game for a half hour 
or so; and he gave a gasp of delight 
when she secured a game for the two 
of them, playing partners then, which 
he had had no thought of claiming. 

“You have given me an illustration,” 
he assured her impressively, “that you 
understand something that not one 
woman in ten knows—how to play with 
a partner.” 

The score stood twelve to nothing 
against the dealer. And—holding ten, 
nine, five of hearts; seven, ‘hree, two 
of diamonds; queen, ten, seven of 
clubs ; queen, nine, eight, two of spades 
—he passed the make to his partner, 
who announced hearts. 





Mrs. Kingsley, as leader—and_hold- 
ing king, six, two of hearts; queen, 
knave, ten of diamonds; ace, king, 
knave, two of clubs; and ten, seven, five 
of spades—led her king of clubs. 

The dummy went down with ace, 
queen, knave, seven, four of hearts; 
king, nine, eight of diamonds; six, four, 
three of clubs; knave, three of spades. 

Mrs. Kingsley, having indicated her 
suit to her partner, after a sight at the 
dummy with the king of diamonds, led 
through it with her queen, the top of 
her sequence, the king falling to Duane’s 
ace on the third round. 

Indicating to her, then, his own suit 
of spades by the play of the king, 
Duane gave her her suit in return, by 

















his lead of the nine of clubs, which she 
took with the knave; playing then her 
ace, followed by a small one, when 
dummy trumped, and the dealer, put- 
ing out the belated trumps, counted his 
only four tricks, the king of hearts in 
Mrs. Kingsley’s hand making. Duane 
and she had scored on suits skillfully 
led and played. Three by trick, and 
the game. 

But if the hand and the play had 
interested Duane, the woman again in- 
terested him more. He had watched 
her absorbed concentration, that com- 
plete giving of herself to the matter in 
hand, which is such a rare quality in 
woman—she is so apt to scatter her 
energies. 

Alice Kingsley had made the game 
one with herself; and, in the interplay, 
the reading of her partner’s hand, her 
quick perception of the points to be 
made, and the time to make them— 
Duane wondered where she had learned 
that. Cards may not teach these things 
to any one. But people who have learned 
these things of life play them out in 
any game. They illustrate what they 
have learned by experience; and ex 
perience—ah, how interesting it makes 
the right people! 

Sut Duane did not permit himself 
to lose sight of her after the game, 
though when she went home it was 
Gordon himself who put her in his 
motor; Gordon who wrapped the rugs 
about her carefully; but Duane, lean 
ing across the door of the limousine 
for a last word, hoping that she might 
consent to carry their afternoon on into 
other days, said: 

“You forgot to drop your slipper.” 

She opened the door of the machine, 
and thrust out a dainty, black-satin 
slipper, beautifully fashioned, and glit- 
tering with its shimmering jet buckle. 

“Did I?” she asked incredulously. 
Then she shook her head whimsically. 
“T couldn’t afford to do that,” she as- 
serted positively. 

Gordon muttered 





under his voice: 


“If you can’t, I don’t know who can.” 
But, as he shut the door of the limou- 
sine: 
“You forgot, Mrs. Kingsley,” he said 
>. 
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gravely, reproachfully, “that you 
dropped your glass slipper when you 
first came. If I have been discreet 
and kind enough to keep that secret 
for you, I shall not fail to claim my 
reward.” 

She laughed with an embarrassed 
understanding, it seemed to Duane; 
then she threw her head back, smiled 
at Duane, and sank down in the rugs 
and cushions with a sigh of luxury, as, 
with a wave of her hand and a whimsi- 
cal little wrinkle across her nose, she 
commanded: “Allons!” 

“Cinderella,” mused Duane, consid 
ering Gordon reflectively, after they had 
gone in again. “It’s odd about Cin- 
derellas. They have always mastered 
les convenances, are able to develop 
themselves in the social aura; they own 
to an ability to wear royal ermine when 
the occasion arises, and the perfume 
of riches; and yet—they try to make us 
believe that they have spent their days 
amid the ashes of life.” 

He sighed; but Gordon refused to re- 
spond to the lure of curiosity. 

“I’ve seen her looking like it, down at 
my office,” he asserted curtly, uncom- 
municatively. 

Office! Gordon's office! Was she 
in business? Or a poorly paid ste- 
nographer at the beck and call of Gor- 
don’s moods—and Heaven knew that 
Gordon’s moods were apt to be tem 
pests, times when people got out of his 








way. Duane didn’t believe it; and yet, 
when he met her, about a fortnight 
later, wearing the plainest of business 


frocks, and looking like a business wom- 
an as she hurried toward “The Street,” 
he began to believe that she might be 
a slave in that daily grind of work. 

He found himself now scanning the 
kaleidoscopic crowds moving to and 
from the business district, seeking a 
glimpse of Alice Kingsley’s tall figure, 
with the eager outthrust of the shoul- 
ders. He even began to haunt “The 
Street,” in the hope of seeing her, 
though Wall Street had never had any- 
fascination for him; he had learned its 
lesson early in life. 

Yet it was in Gordon’s office, more 
than a month afterward, that he again 
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heard her voice. He was waiting to 
see Gordon on a matter of business— 
the taking over of some securities— 
and standing watching the feverish 
crew there with a slightly sardonic ex- 
pression on his face, he heard: 

“Pardon me, will you let me pass? 

And, though he turned eagerly, =tep- 
ping hurriedly aside from the door he 
was blocking, Mrs. Kingsley merely 
bowed in a preoccupied way, and passed 
on into Gordon’s private office. She 
was nowhere visible when Duane found 
entrance through the official mediumship 
of a sharp-faced office boy; but, as he 
was leaving, after transacting his butsi- 
ness, he ventured to ask, though hesi- 
tatingly : 

“Mrs. Kingsley—I met her coming in 
a short while ago. Is she in—your 
employ ?” 

“In my employ? Who? Mrs. Kings- 
ley? What are you talking about? Mrs. 
Kingsley is one of my best customers— 
if not my best.” 

If Duane had not so carefully ruled 
his countenance, one might have said 
that his jaw fell with astonishment. 
His mental attitude duplicated this 
physical phenomenon. And—there was 
nothing further to be got from Gordon, 
He turned suddenly close-mouthed, be- 
came very busy, and spoke with visible 
impatience. 

It was after this that Duane began 
fairly to haunt the region. He had 
no explanation of this to make to him- 
self. He did not try. He knew only 
that he counted time by the days that 
he saw Mrs. Kingsley. Sometimes she 
walked up home with him, the long, 
crooked stretch of miles uptown. Once 
she made merry with him over a cup 
of tea in a tea room; and then, for days, 
for weeks, he missed her, lost sight of 
her; and Gordon, if he knew anything 
about her, professed ignorance and a 
grumpy indifference. 

One morning in April, some impulse 
sent Duane in search of her. The dust 
of spring was whirling through the 
pale sunshine in dancing gray, blown 
by a heavy sea wind, straight from the 
bay. The green graves and their white 
headstones at the foot of the stately old 
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pile at the head of Wall Street, re- 
minders of that dead past which in- 
sistently, demandingly exacts its mint 
and cummin of the living present, the 
unborn future; and the ringing notes of 
the quaint old hymn sounding in the 
noonday chimes, floated downward, a 
blessing, a benediction upon the weary, 
the tired, the homeless, and the de- 
pressed, as well as the daring, the suc- 
cessful, and the unscrupulous. 

Mrs. Kingsley was standing across 
from old Trinity, listening absorbed- 
ly to the chimes, he thought. At first 
he disliked to break in on her reverie; 
and then his careful eye noted some- 
thing that sent him hastily toward her. 
She stood with her back to the stone 
building lifting itself rigidly upward, 
a symbol of those grim realities that 
hover ever on the edge of sentiment, 
her black garment and delicate, hag- 
gard face shadowing the spot with dis- 
aster. She looked as if she might have 
been standing there some time while the 
crowd surged about her. 

As Duane spoke to her, she turned to 
him, looking at him surprisedly; and 
then, as if she had wakened from a 
dream—a perplexing dream—she said, 
with a sigh: 

“T feel like one of those graves over 
there, and as if these millions of foot- 
steps had walked over me. Will you— 
will you—-get me a taxicab—the fastest 





one that you can find, and—take me 
home ?”’ 
Would he? There was nothing that 


he would not do for her. The look in 
her eyes, the expression of her lips, 
swept his very soul from its moorings. 

“Go fast!” she whispered, as he lift- 
ed her in and got in beside her, when 
the cab drew up at the curb. “I want 
to feel that something is moving—go- 
ing on. I have stopped.” 

Duane took her hand in his, and held 
it close. She made no resistance. It 
lay there still, cold. 

“T wanted the money,” she said, al- 
most fiercely. “I had to have it. And 
I’ve had it! I’ve had it!” she exulted. 
“And now—like the prodigal son, my 
riotous living is over. I’ve got to go 
home and face Beverly.” 
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Beverly? Was not Beverly, the hus- 
band, dead these three years and more? 

“It was in my blood,” she asserted. 
“TI had to do it! Before his death, my 
father lost everything we had on ‘The 
Street.’ Beverly swore never to go near 
the place, not even to think of it; but 
I- ” she laughed grimly. “I was like 
Cinderella, I longed for it. I always 
meant to avenge my father there; and 
I did. I did!” she exulted. 

Again Duane saw that eager thirst for 
life that he had seen the day of Gor- 
don’s party. 

“Mother died,” she explained, in dry, 
tense tones, as if she were obliged to 
tell some one these details, “and my 
sisters married, and there were only 
severly and me; only us two in all 
the world of the-next-thing-to-poverty. 
3everly and my music; and | made it 
my servant, my medium of exchange, 
that he should be free to work out his 
destiny, that his effort to reach his 
goal in his business of electrical con- 
tracts should know no hampering from 
the care of me. It was in that very 
loneliness wrought of our attempts to 
get ahead in the money sense that we 
designed the home that we meant to 
have when success was ours, and money 
and its power were at our command, 
That home was to be the goal of our 
dreams. We would then cease to be 
nomads—the tragic nomads of a great 
city—and have a home of our own— 
earned by ourselves. We planned a riot 
of buying for it, in shaping it, and fur- 
nishing it, even if it happened to be only 
a bungalow. 

“We created a fund, and saved for 
it. I put in a small inheritance that 
came to me then, and Beverly and I 
both added to it as we could.” She 
turned her great gray eyes upon him, 
and her lips were shaped in a sort of 
anguish: “Oh, the poor, starved lives we 
led! 

“And then—Beverly was hurt—fell 
in directing the construction of an elec- 





trical device.” 
She did not speak for a moment or 
two, and Duane held her hand close 


between both of his. He did not try 


to speak to her. 
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, ‘He had to be saved And I 
saved him!” The note of exultation 
rang through her voice again. “I drew 
out our fund. What he had contribut- 
ed, I set aside. Mine I took. I began 
to speculate—there was no other way. 
Cautiously, at first, but more and more 
boldly, as I gained confidence in my own 
judgment, which seldom failed me. I 
had not been studying that subject, 
and speculating in imagination, and por- 
ing over the papers all those years, 
without learning something, if it meant 
only acquiring fearlessness. 

“Then I began to take big risks— 
and Mr. Gordon became interested in 
me. Big risks—that was glorious! I 
know how men feel when they are 
going into battle. All the wild, fierce 
excitement! The sense of fear lost in 
the exultation of strife! And Beverly!” 
A brooding expression, almost a ma- 
ternal joy of protection, crossed her 
face. “Beverly had all the surgery, all 
the care, that he needed. He was my 
only thought. As long as I kept him 
in my mind I never went wrong; and 
then——” 

She put her head back wearily, rest- 
ing it on the cushions of the cab; her 
eyes were in the shadow. 

“Then I forgot him in a savage, 
grasping avarice ; an avarice that burned 
through me like a searing iron. I've 
seen the look on thousands of faces. 
And—lI began to dislike going—to the 
office.” 

Duane thought he knew the reason 
why. The last time he had talked with 
Gordon, any reference to Mrs. Kings- 
ley met a blank stare from him, an ir- 
ritable movement of the shoulders, a 
twist of the lips. Duane’s heart gave a 
throb of relief. 

“IT began to lose.” The voice became 
monotonous. “I couldn’t bear to think 
of being beaten. I went in heavier than 
ever on a losing market. And _ the 
sense of loss and the will to win were 
more exhilarating even than the joy 
of gain. I got reckless, and I lost— 
lost, and I didn’t care. I didn’t even 
remember Beverly. It’s—all gone.” The 
voice sounded dead, lifeless. 

Duane turned away his 





He 


eyes. 
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could not bear to look at the sweet 
thinness of her cheek, the shadow un- 
der her eyes. They belonged to another 
man; and yet—so long had he let the 
thought of her dominate his life—he 
could not give her up. Who was Bever- 
ly Kingsley, anyhow? 

Suddenly she pulled herself together 
under the sway of another mood. 

“But D’ve lived!” she cried, sitting 


up straight, the light in her eyes. “I’ve 
been in the thick of a struggle. I've 
done the things that men do. It was |] 


—with a mere shoe string—who went 
into the market and made millions— 
millions! And—I’ve lost them! But 
rather that than never to have known. 
I always wanted to know life—to feel 
life—life that swirls about you, even 
if it toss you into an eddy. And then 
—to make our way out of the eddy. 
That’s life!’ She smiled with her old 
touch of whimsicaliiy. 

“And now—now I| must go and tell 
Beverly what a bad partner I have 
been. I broke a tacit agreement, or, 
rather, I allowed Beverly to believe 
that I would never speculate; but’’— 
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across her lips that smile, vague, haunt- 
ing, sad—“it was for him.” 

She turned to Duane, and on her face 
there was that same deep tenderness 
always there when she used his name. 

“Beverly is the best brother in the 
world! He has been my delight, my 
relaxation, my hope, ever since he took 
me for a partner to work for our 
home.” 

brother! 


Duane sat up straight. 


Brother! Then, she was not Mrs. 
Kingsley. 
“Why did Gordon call you Mrs. 


Kingsley?” he 
voice. 

“T] dealt under that name. ‘Alice 
Kingsley’ betrayed me to a chance per- 
Mrs. Kingsley I took by his sug- 
gestion. I’ve been a bad partner, haven't 
ce 

Duane took the hand next him, an¢ 
held it in both of his. 

*“You—you couldn’t be. 


asked, in a_ strained 


son. 


You only 


need a balance wheel to keep you from 
whirling too fast.” 
in her eyes. 
partner in the world. 


He smiled straight 
“You could be the best 
Mine!” 





SONG 


LOVE, you are my day-delight, 
My morning and my sunset gleam, 
And then at night, ah, then at night, 
You are my dream! 


You Zo, and S¢ mg-birds cease to sing, 
But, sweetheart, when again you come 
Back to my longing heart you bring 


Elysium! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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#T was while we were in Simla 
y that I introduced Mortimer 
if Benning to Constance Acker- 
eiees ly. Looking back at it now, 
I am willing to admit that it 
seems a small part, the situation so soon 
grew out of my hands. It came as a 
natural prelude to tea in my trellised 
veranda, whither he had drifted with 
Isabel Carstairs through the clear half 
lights of an April afternoon. I remem- 
ber that the deodars wove intricate shad- 
ows on my little patch of garden, and 
the scarlet of the rhododendrons made 
a vivid spot in the foreground; it was 
only afterward that I saw the fitness of 
it, felt the presage of that note of pas- 
sionate color that struck through the 
day’s harmonies, and interpreted the 
writing on the grass. 

It had been desperately hot, that sea- 
son, even for India, and our little army 
set at Umballa had escaped early from 
the parching suns of the Punjab, we 
women flitting like a flock of ruffled 
doves to our cool, high nest on the slopes 
of the Himalayas. 

Mortimer had come because of Mrs. 
Carstairs. It was characteristic of her 
to lead men somewhere, and generally 
the following was quite reckless ; his ap- 
pearance at Simla was tacit admission 
of her charm for him. That gossip of 
a kind should follow was not surprising. 
Gossip is an atmosphere in Simla; on 
the plains one drifts into languorous 
ways, and it dies down to an unexciting 
undertone; but, perched on our little 
mountain, where fresh, assertive breezes 
sweep down on us from the snow- 
crowned Back of Beyond, we begin to 
“hear things’ in the rustle of the deo- 
dars, and whisper them among our- 





selves with the art of well-bred inter- 
preters. 

Not that we had ever interpreted Mrs. 
Carstairs; she was just a vague begin- 
ning for us all. Two years under the 
high glare of India had not burned 
through her veiled but charming person- 
ality ; her light laugh was a sibilant note 
at our gymkhanas and dinner parties; 
her gowns were unimpeachable; she 
conversed with us at tiffin in jaunty lit- 
tle phrases that declared an individuality 
too entertaining to overlook; and if she 
flirted, as all Simla will tell you, it was 
in the subdued and languid manner of 
one who simply drifts through an idle 
hour—no one as yet had been able to 
point a finger. 

Her husband, who had something to 
do with the interior, was away from 
her seven months in the year, but the 
gaps were always cleverly filled; it was 
generally some tender green subaltern, 
receiving his pruning at an impression- 
istic age, or, perhaps, a gray-templed 
major, who proved innocuous save for 


a twelvemonth. And then came Mor- 
timer Benning. 
He was an American, who had 


dropped into our little world with letters 
that proved his right to a welcome, and 
a calm acceptance of the doubtful charm 
of the “Indian Service” too gracious to 
withstand. It was his way, acceptance 
of everything, and belief in it. Just at 
first he believed in Isabel Carstairs. 
Afterward, when he had dropped the 
plumb line and found the shallow 
places, he had gone too far to draw 
back. Perhaps, until he met Constance, 
he hardly desired to! 

And Connie—how shall I express 
her! To most of us she was just the 
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daughter of a K. C. B.; motherless, and 
not long from England, but to me from 
the first she stood-for something more. 
She brought with her a breath of Eng- 
lish hedges, an atmosphere of the safe, 
sweet gardens of home, where we had 
bloomed in that prehistoric time before 
our uniformed husbands had plucked us 
to wear in their official buttonholes, a 
plucking for which the Star of India 
barely compensates. She was like a let- 
ter, which one reads with happy tears 
in one’s eyes, again and yet again, guess- 
ing at its deeper, dearer meanings, un- 
til one knows them by heart. Do you 
wonder that I loved Connie? 

And in my veranda that afternoon she 
seemed so sheltered. She had fitted into 
the rather garish pattern of our life 
with such a peaceful note that I grew 
used to thinking her safe. We all feel 
safe in Simla—it is the compensation 
for living on a mountain top—that, and 
the silence. 

We saw them coming around Jakko 
on their ponies, under the branching 
deodars, and half guessed they would 
stop at my gate, so I sent for more tea. 
Connie, bending her head in answer to 
their distant greeting, allowed her eyes 
to rest for a moment on Mortimer; his 
face was strange to her, and she turned 
to me with pretty, uplifted brows. 

“Is he an assistant secretary or a 
colonel? Please don’t let me appear ig- 
norant. It seems the unpardonable sin 
in Simla is to mistake a secretary for 
anything else. I did it last night at 
Lady Seymour's!” 

The admission was so childlike that I 
smiled, yet it seemed significant after- 
ward that she had placed him, mentally, 
among those who counted. 

“He is nothing official,”’ I said, ‘‘mere- 
ly an American. He stayed with us at 
Umballa through March, and came up 
some time last week, with Isabel Car- 
stairs and the Vervains.” 

And then I stood up to greet them. 

Tea, in India, appeals to one as more 
than a beverage; it is a common bond 
between us in our exile. Five o’clock be- 
comes a solemn hour, fit for memories 
and dreams. As I poised my teacup | 
glanced at Connie; perhaps she was see- 
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ing again the correct little drawing-room 
at home, with her two aunts and the 
vicar—but the look on her face held me. 
I knew in a flash that they had met, he 
and she, on common ground. 

“Just think,” she said, “Mr. Benning 
has been there—in my own little part 
of England, when the gorse was in 
bloom !”’ 

Tt was as if she had flowered herself, 
at this unexpected touch from an alien 
hand, 

He smiled, plucking at a loose vine 
behind him. 

“IT went to see the abbey,” he ex- 
plained. “It was quite years ago, just 
after | left college.” 

It was evident he did not greatly care. 
His eyes, with just a trace of world 
tire in them, rested on Isabel, and the 
look reassured me. Connie, to him, was 
as yet something outside. 

“Come,” I said, “Connie, stay in In- 
dia, please. Heimweh is too horribly 
near us all. Have some more tea.” 

“No,” she said, ‘no, thank you.” 

Her look bore still that quality of 
lightness; the pale nimbus of her in- 
ward vision surrounded our common- 
place, and made us each for the moment 
something superior and fine. And yet 
it was only tea on a veranda in Simla. 
I am a practical person—at that moment 
I trembled for Connie’s future ; she bore 
with her the too-evident marks of a 
being outside our ken. We might catch 
at her meaning, but she was too elusive, 
too wonderful, to mark off with our lit- 
tle foot rule, to measure as we measured 
each other, from the viceroy down, And 
then, into the middle of my thought, 
came Isabel’s voice, jarring, in spite of 
its softness, the spirit of the moment. 

“Seeing you has been delightful, and 
your lilies. Quite early, aren’t they? I 
must have some at Kingcroft. My ve- 
randa is too painfully bare—it stares at 
one like a wooden dummy.” 

She rose, with a smile that swept us 
all, but somehow left us the poorer; it 
was only Mortimer who really owned 
it. I read, with a start, its implied pos- 
session; it was an admission, flung like 
a gauntlet before us, that she had 
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reached the barrier and was willing to 
step over on the other side. 

I am afraid the surprise of it crept 
into my eyes as I bowed them away. 
Connie alone did not see; she watched 
them mount, and caught his backward 
look and the uplift of his hat as they 


wound slowly around the hill, dark 
points against a vivid sunset. Then we 


turned back to it all, the empty cups, 
and the spaces they had left bare, while 
Connie, in some sudden impulse, bent 
over the high, white lilies. When she 
looked up, her eyes were wistful. 

“Well,” I asked quizzically, “what is 
it, child?” 

She shook her head. 

“Nothing,” she said. 
there be?” 

And I echoed “What?” rather lamely. 

And then, soon after, she left, with 
a strange, little preoccupied air, and 
still that shifting, luminous light on her 
face, and I, having to dress for dinner 
at Vivian Chandler’s, put it, perforce, 
aside. 

In the days to come I saw much of 
all three. The endless shifting of the 
same faces at each new dinner table 
brought us into all sorts of viewpoints 
of one another; on the Mall, at the Art 
Exhibit, | grew accust med to lox king 
for them, trying to judge, from day to 
day, when a page had been turned. 


“What should 


I must say it was difficult. Mrs. Car- 
stairs was cryptic, and Mortimer 
avoided my eyes; it was Connie who 


came oftenest to my veranda, and by her 
\t such times her 
like illuminated 
missal, and I wondered as I read. In 
those intimate hours between daylight 
and dark, with the scent of the lilies 
floating up to us from white-challiced 
censers, and full-throated birds chant- 
ing vespers in the deodars, it was in- 
evitable that we should come close. 
And yet, in reality, she brought me 
only fragments, which I patched to- 
gether in a poor sort of way, reading 
into them some sense of the whole. It 
was more by what she was than by what 
she said that I grew bold enough to 
be my own interpreter. She was held 


ilence told me most. 
some rare, 


face was 


in abeyance, as it were, by dim, new 
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sensations which fought for expression 
in her. She had no idea I held the key. 
And it was too early to speak; I only 
felt vaguely that I must stand by and 
be ready, as she hadn't a mother, to act 
the part of one. But I rebelled against 
the hour of enlightenment. I could not 
bear the thought of curtaining the faith 
that looked from her young eyes. 

After all, it was quite taken out of 
my hands, and for that I have grown 
to be grateful. I should only have tried 
to remold the sorry scheme of things 
nearer to our common desire, and when 
I failed, as I must have inevitably, | 
should have felt the burden of it too 
heavily. 

Jim brought me in vague rumors from 
the club. They are always vague—I 
suppose it is the cigar smoke. Never- 
theless, I have learned to see in them 
certain clear-cut values. And always 
it was Isabel, never Connie. They never, 
from the first, cheapened Connie in the 
smallest way; she was to us all some- 
thing set apart and fine. 

Isabel, it seemed, had grown care- 
less, little omissions marred her usual 
tact. Tommy Markham, on his way 
back with dispatches from the British 
agent at Baroda, stumbled upon Bob 
Carstairs in Nasirabad, and Bob had 
asked eagerly for news of Isabel; he 
had not heard for days, and read into 
his wife’s silence illness or something 


more. Tommy, without an idea of the 

effect it would have, set him straight. 
“Mrs. Carstairs is all right,” he 

stated, “only having a deucedly goo 


time. There is an American—Benning, 
from the Middle West—a first-rate fel 
low, and free with his cigars; Isabel 
is showing him round.” 

So much, or more, Tommy had said, 
and Bob, suddenly preoccupied, had 
hurried off to Allahabad and duty. He 
had left the impression with Tommy of 
not vitally caring, after all, else no 
man would shake it off like that. I am 
afraid Tommy Markham will never 
grow up. His stature was marked off 
for him at twenty-three; when he is 
years older his friends will still find 
him there. 

Some one—I think Tommy himself— 
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had carried the news to Isabel, but she 
had proved a cold listener—she never 
permitted herself to be lukewarm over 
anything—whereupon Tommy had es- 
poused the absent Bob’s cause, and be- 
gan to speak of Mrs. Carstairs as 
“deucedly bad form, you know.” 

Of course, the rest of the men 
laughed at Tommy, but some of the 
women listened. Lady Withers, for in- 
stance, dropped her from her calling list, 
and the rest of us—well, we stood by 
and waited. In India we have to close 
our eyes to more than the glare, until 
the curtain is rung down “officially.” In 
my heart, I wondered where Connie 
would be when that happened, among 
us, the spectators, or on the stage. 

It was that same week that she came 
to me, as she had so often of late, but 
this time with eyes so transfigured with 
some inner light as to be quite unread- 
able. I could only guess from the way 
she clung to me. 

“T can’t believe,” she said, “I never 
knew I cared till he spoke last night. 
I don’t think he knew, either; it just 
came to us both. There was never any 
beginning, and there will never be any 
end.” 

I held her radiance at arm’s length, 
and I saw that she had reserved it and 
kept it beautiful against this hour, that 
she might give it into his keeping, the 
fair white blossom of her womanhood. 
The thought that he might hold it light- 
ly, as a man will who has held other 
flowers in his hands, brought a mist be 
fore my eyes. 

“Why,” she 
Ah, you love me, too; 
being glad!” 

“Connie,” I said, “Connie—if your 
mother were here now!” 

“Yes,” she whispered, “I have thought 
of that. Somehow I think she knows, 
as God knows; oh, yes, I am quite sure.” 

[ felt strangely helpless in the face 
of her joy; she was holding the dream 
too close for me to tear it from her if 
I would. We wandered out among the 
lilies, and she spoke again, in broken 


ing. 


it is your way of 


2 a 
Said, 


“you are cry 


little sentences, of the wonder of it, 
and I could see the light had quite 


blinded her to any lack in him. I was 
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groping about, trying to follow her, but 
the hills she walked were heaven- 
kissed, and too high for me, and, after 
a while, seeing I served her best by si- 
lence, I looked down at the lilies, liken- 
ing them to her face. It was then that 
we saw Mortimer coming in at my gar- 
den gate. 

What struck me was the image he 
wore of her radiance. I had thought 
him beyond all that; the window of 
one’s soul is only bright so long as the 
light behind it has not gone out; but, 
after all, his could only be a reflection, 
As I studied them together I saw that 
she had bridged over for him the world- 
weary way, that he might reach her 
where she stood on the _ blossoming 
ground of her girlhood; she was keep- 
ing him just there, in the garden, and 
for the moment he was forgetting that 
there was anything outside of it. 

Yet I think he saw something of what 
I felt in my eyes. Jim had come-up, and 
I had turned to my little tea table at 
the end of the porch. Before I had 
guessed it Mortimer was leaning against 
the trellis at my side, watching me busy 
with the sugar tongs. 

“Well?” he asked. 

If he had expected me to make any 
admission it was a failure. I put two 
lumps in Jim's cup, and waited. He 
caught at the hem of my silence. 

“Connie has told you,” he said, “and 
ou say nothing to me?” 


yet y 
I looked at him then. 
“Were you an [Englishman’—I smiled 


—"| might say a great deal.” 

But, please,”” he insisted, “‘don’t, con- 
sider me outside. You've been kind, so 
far, and Connie loves you; she told me 
so last night.”’ 

He did not underrate the value of 
that sentence; it constrained me to say 
what her dead mother might have said, 
but the words meant less than the break 
in my voice. 

“My friend—Connie has given it to 
you, the white flower.” 

He was quick to catch at my mean- 
it in his bent head, in his 


ing. I saw 
hand that trembled for an _ instant 


against the vines. 
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“Ah, and you think I shall not hold 
it—safe?” 

I shook my head. 

“No, not that, but when one has held 
—others—it grows to mean less.”’ 

He frow ned then, and I saw a flush 
mount to his forehead; I knew he was 
thinking, as I meant he should, of 
Isabel. 

“Will you help me,” ] 

> tea? 

“ie he took the cup I held out, his eyes 
met mine. 

“TI confess it,” he said, “I am not 
worthy, But I shall learn from her, and 
I have flung—those others away, to gain 
this spotless one.” 

His gaze turned to Connie, where she 
talked with Jim on the upper step, and 
omehow it softened me. Yet I won- 
dered if there was not something more, 
some greater renunciation that he would 
be called upon to make in the days to 
come, 

After all, we reckoned, all of us, with- 
out Isabel. 

[t was at Mrs. Enderby’s dinner table 
the evening after. Connie was there, 
and Mortimer, and Isabel in a strangely 
brilliant guise; Isabel's brilliancy was 
an art, never ostentatious or vulgar; 
there were half tones, harmonizing and 
serene, with which she led one into the 
splendors of purple and orange, It had 
been the day for the English mail, and 


asked, ‘‘with 


there was a subdued suggestion about 
is all, a sigh here and there, a trem 

bling rd of England, that left bare, 
uinful gaps between courses. 


It served to throw Isabel into greater 
relicf. She was very beautiful, in an 
English way, like the full-blown 
that lacked a certain quality of fresh- 
ness. I saw her eyes rest oftenest upon 
Mortimer. It was much too soon for 
her to have heard, and he proved a dis- 


rose 


creet lover, but I think before long 
Connie’s face had told her all she 


needed to know. 

I shall never 
back of the lighted candles. 
no attempt to hide any of it; her joy 
sent a flash light from her eyes, and 
framed her lips in quick smiles that held 
no hint of the heartbreak to come; and 

10 


forget her, as she sat 


There was 
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Isabel was too clever to bungle in the 
translation. 

I think, though, she shied at Morti- 
mer. I saw her watching him for some 
sign, but his attitude was baffling, and 
just then we women rose and went into 
the outer room, 

Yet, when it came, we were none of 
us prepared for it. Connie, under the 
colonel’s wing, had gone to see the 
moonlight where it flooded the arbor 
outside, and there was no hindrance 
when the news leaped into some tragic 
stillness—Isabel had instituted divorce 
proceedings that day. 

When the whisper reached me I could 
only lean back weakly and gasp at her 
cleverness. It was all so palpably evi- 
dent, so brazen in its design upon Mor- 
timer that it held us from any comment. 
But it was Tommy again who put it into 
English, and shocked little Mrs. Ender- 
by as she listened by my side. 

“Did you hear? They say she’s get- 
ting it in order to marry Benning.” 

I hushed Tommy as well as I could, 
but he was merely the echo, and my 
chief concern was Connie—to know 
whose cruel voicing of it would shatter 
the illusion, and with it sweep bare the 
garden of her dreams. I made some in- 
adequate excuse, and crossed to the 


doorway, to stumble in the dim light, 
upon Mortimer. 
He was quite pale, and his mouih 


had hardened; for the first time he 
showed the havoc of years crowded too 





full. He touched my arm, and I stood 
realizing that it had hurt him 
t moment realizing that 10 Nad hurt h 
too, but too indignant to teel more than 
vaguely sorry. 
“She's outside,” he said hurried! 


“with the colonel—I—don’'t you gone tt 
would be better to take her home befo 
she— — 

“Ah,” I said, “is that the 
would keep her—safe ?” 

It was cruel, perhaps, but I was only 
seeing Connie with the light in her ey: 
gone out. 

He paled. 

“T shall fight,”’ he said, 
faith in me unshaken.”’ 

[ pitied him then, for | 
ly he read our womanhood, 


Way you 


“to keep her 


saw how poo 
and then 
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before I could answer, Connie came in, 
followed by Tommy Markham. 

That Tommy had told her I could 
sce by the flush on his face, as he looked 
past Mortimer, to the gay little draw- 
ing room; but my eyes, traveling swiftly 
to hers, were held spellbound; the girl’s 
whole soul had gathered there. Her lips 
were slightly parted, and she wore the 
look of one who lives beyond the pain 
of the moment, for some supreme issue 
it holds. 

“Connie,” began Mortimer, but her 
eyes swept him stern denial. The next 
moment she had passed us by and gone 
into the room, straight to Isabel's side. 

We were too far from them to hear 
what she said, if, indeed, she spoke at 
all, but I saw Isabel start, and caught 
her laugh, with its low note of tri- 
umph, and, for the rest, Connie’s ac- 
tion had been enough—she had _ vindi- 
cated Isabel by taking her hand. 

I think most of all the surprise was 
Mortimer’s. He looked at me blankly, 


but I could only shake my head. 


“What does—she mean?” he stam- 
mered, “My God—is she taking the 
part of—that woman?” 

“It is Connie’s loyalty,” I whispered, 
“to all women.” 

He turned then, and | what it 
meant to him, before he went from me 
blindly, into the darkness outside. 

A half hour afterward Connie came 
to me. 

“Oh,” she 
enougli? Do 
home—now ?” 

I could only press her hand as I went 
in to take leave of Mrs. E-enderby. 

As we passed Isabel she sent us a 
brilliant smile, which Connie returned 
in a brave little way that went straight 
to my heart, but afterward, when I was 
with her in my room, for I had taken 
her there with her father’s consent, I 
saw the battle the girl had fought. 

She lay on my bed quite spent, her 
hair loosened and falling on the pil- 
low, framing her face; it gave me a 
painful impression of one of my lilies, 
broken and lying back on its stem. Just 
at first there were no words between 
us, till the ache in my heart grew un- 


Saw 


“haven't I done 
think I might go 


said, 
you 
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bearable, and I turned to language for 
relief. I put a ridiculous cheerfulness 
into my voice, and tried to tell her i: 
would all come right, but she gave no 
sign that she heard. Then [ grew 
braver, and spoke of Mortimer, fram- 
ing I know not what excuses ; men were 
thoughtless—and, after all, there had 
been no real harm done, it was Isabel's 
way to lead men on till the turning back 
was difficult. Connie sat up then. 

“Listen,” she said, “I thought love 
was something that God sent, and that 
men and women held it so, as a sort of 
sacrament. I did not know then that 
one could love and be unworthy.” 

I tried to answer her. 

“It is the world’s way, dear child, to 
lose those finer values, because holding 
them means to pay too dearly, and Mor- 
timer———” 

She shrank at the name. 

“Don’t!” she said. “I have been quite 
blind—I gave him all there was to give; 
I could not guess that he would cheat a 
woman !”’ 

“But, Connie, dear,” I pleaded, “he 
has not cheated you, only himself.” 

“He has cheated Mrs. Carstairs.” 

I could only look at her in wonder 
that at a moment like this she placed 
Isabel's loss first. 

“I know he loves me,” she went on 
quiveringly, ‘that is what is making it 
so hard; but do you think I dare stand 
in her way? She is giving him more 
than I—her reputation’—her voice fal- 
tered—"her honor! -And his hands must 
be empty when she holds these out to 
him. Oh, I am not thinking of myself, 
or of him, but of Mrs. Carstairs!” 

But it was of him; I saw it in her 
dull, uncomprehending eyes all through 
the day that followed, in the way she 
listened to every sound which she might 
translate into his footstep, the while she 
fought to keep her agony hidden from 
my discerning glance. Her very calm 
left me helpless; I could not pierce 
through the armor she wore without 
hurting her too much. 

I left her once, staring at the lilies 
through the open window, to run up- 
stairs to Jim and cry like a baby. It 
rather bothered poor Jim. He began 
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by calling Mortimer a hound, and me 
a little fool, and then he took his hand- 
kerchief and commenced considerately 
to “mop me up,” until I grew wrathful 
and sent him down to the garden. 

I was wrathful with everybody, most 
of all with Isabel; and I couldn't un- 
derstand why Mortimer played the part 
of a coward and stayed away. I sup- 
pose he was waiting for Connie to send, 
but she would never do that. Yet when 
he did come, late in the afternoon, I be- 
gan to wonder if it was not the worst 
thing he could have done. 

I led him to a corner of the veranda; 
somehow I could not take him across 
the threshold where Connie was; and I 
suppose I looked severe. He remained 
standing, the bamboo screen printing 
broken and distorted sunlight on his 
face; it laid bare what he tried to hide, 
the full measure of his suffering. The 
change in him shocked me into silence. 
I had not dreamed it could mean so 
much to any man, 

He began at once: 

“Connie is with you—let me see her.” 

I hesitated. 

“Why have you not come before?” 

“I’ve been trying to, all day.” 

“Ts it so hard, then, to face a girl?” 

“You are not helping me,” he 
desperately ; and then his voice failed 
him, he could only throw out his hands 
in an empty way. 

“T'll tell her,’ I said gently, “but I 
fear - 

He was looking at me with a fixed 


said 





“Wait,” he said slowly, “before you 
go. I have not forgotten that you love 
her, too.” 

[ suppose the tears came to my eyes, 
for he looked away quickly. 

“I know,” he said, “that I have lost 
her, but losing her faith, that hurt most 
—I would have given my life to have 
kept it! It is not’—he made a failure 
of a smile—‘‘that I have ever been so 
desperately wicked; all my life I’ve 
lived up to the accepted standard; 
even been virtuous, in a sort of a way, 
but I know now that there’s something 
higher—the unwritten law in a 
woman’s heart; that is where | 


I've 


| ure 


have 
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failed. Yesterday you called Connie a 
white flower. I should have kept my 
hands clean for her when she came, and 
if she never had come—I should still 
have kept then clean for what might 
have been!” 

[ laid my hand on his arm. 

“Sometimes,” I said, ““we manage to 
miss each other in the darkness, but 
when we see as clearly as you are see- 
ing now, it means that God is letting in 
light.” 

His eyes thanked me. 

“IT want you to know,” he said simply, 
“that I am quite ready to do whatever 
she wishes, even though it cost me—all 
things.” 

And then Connie, 
doorway, spoke to him. 

“Mortimer, will you marry Mrs. Car- 
stairs?” 

[ think we neither of us realized it, 
just at first; we heard only her hali- 
sobbing breath, and saw the high re- 
solve in her eyes as she came to us, and 
then repeated it, looking only at him, 
her face quite white. ‘You will marry 
—Mrs. Carstairs?” 

“Connie,” I whispered, but they had 
both forgotten me, and | forgot every- 
thing but her face. 

“Connie,” he said, 
loving you.” 

“You will do it 
me !”” 

“T should lose—my self-respect.” 

“You gain mine, Mortimer.” 


standing in the 


“T can’t do that, 


because you love 


“Dear child, you don’t understand. 
[Isabel doesn’t are for me; she has 
only been playing a game.” 


“She loves you, Mortimer.” 

“No!” 

“And because love is what it is, you 
will marry her.” 

He looked at her then, and his eyes 
had grown tender, perhaps because of 
her faith in a woman who held faith 
so lightly. 

“For your sake, Connie, if 
wishes it, I will marry her.” 

It was the Great Renunciation for 
them both. I saw that, and I left them 
standing there, and slipped out under 
the deodars, gazing with wet eyes at a 


J sabel 
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round red disk of sun that peered impu- 
dently over Jakko. When I turned back 
again he had gone, and she stood alone, 
white and sad, among the lilies. 

She talked of it quiveringly to me 
later, when the stars had come out, and 
moonflowers climbed the trellis on sil- 
ver stems. 

“T dreamed him some Sir Galahad,” 
she said, “and yet, after all, I am find- 
ing him a man; that is something to be 
proud of.” 

“He is too_good,” I said bluntly, “to 
waste on Isabel.” 

“He is losing his own life,” she whis- 
pered, “to gain it in some better way, 
and she loves him.” 

I could not make her see it in any 
other light. After all, the girl was won- 
derful; her belief in Isabel was a belief 
founded on the goodness of all the 
women she had ever known, most of all, 
her dead mother. And the very purity 
of her creed appealed to me, and held 
me; I felt bound to do what I could, 
and, so far, I had done nothing. 

I tried to figure it out with Jim, but 
he failed to help me. 

“Why did they send a girl like that 
out to India, anyway? And if she must 
come, why did she go and fall in love 
with some itinerant American? Aren't 
there plenty of our own boys, Tommy 
and the rest?” Which all served to con- 
vince me that a man’s idea of an ac- 
ceptable lover is rarely a woman's. 

I sat down after it, to think. I had 
left Connie sleeping, worn out with the 
stress of the day, and Jim was study- 
ing a paper with an official seal; it was 
then I determined to write to Isabel 
Carstairs. I wrote, in all, three letters, 
and finally tore them up, and crept into 
bed, with my faith in my own wisdom 
so shaken it has never been firm since. 

I never dreamed the morning would 
bring her to my door. And yet she 
came, as if in answer to my unvoiced 
cry. It was very early, and the sight 
of her standing on my threshold was a 
distinct shock. I did not do more than 
attempt to hide my surprise from too 
stupid an expression. She was unim- 


peachable as ever, and in a traveling 
burmese silk; outside ] 


coat of saw 
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three or four coolie servants and her 
maid waiting with a ricksha. 

“Isn't it dreadful?” She smiled. “I 
never see any one, myself, earlier than 
five in the afternoon, but I stayed up 
nearly all night to pack.” 

“To pack?” I echoed. 
you 

“Ah, yes, and my stupid ayah 

She went on with her light, deft 
touches, ignoring the question that 
loomed large before us both. I think 
I had never disliked Isabel Carstairs so 
cordially, or appreciated her so fully as 
at that moment. Her insouciance was 
marvelous—and her courage. She had 
come to see Connie, it seemed; she 
added that it was merely to say good-by. 

“T am leaving Simla,” she explained, 
“by the ten-o’clock mail. Might I see 
her at once?” And, as I hesitated: 
“Mr. Benning is to meet me at nine- 
thirty, and | imagine it’s nearly that 
now.” 

I have never known just what it was 
—the suggestion of a break in her voice 
where the insolence had worn thin, or 
the shadow of a tragedy back of her 
mocking eyes—but I stumbled out in 
search of Connie, and then, when I had 
brought them together, I hovered about 
in dumb anxiety lest either of thein 
give way. I shall never forget how 
Isabel looked at me when Connie went 
over and took her hand. And then sud- 
denly she had thrown her arms around 
the girl’s neck, and was laughing, until 
my throat contracted—it 
a refuge from tears. 

“Oh, yes,” she was saying, “I am go- 
ing away, Connie—away from all your 
good times; the viceroy’s reception, and 
the Children’s Carnival, and the Water- 
color Exhibit—imagine missing Sim- 
la’s newest gifts to art!” She was 
laughing still, but her face had hard- 
ened. ‘You will miss me, Connie, all 
of you—even dear Lady Withers—but 
I’m going back, Connie, back- i 

“Connie,” I broke in _ feverishly, 
“Connie, Mr. Benning is coming up the 
path. Will you let him in?” 

Connie looked back at me; she did not 
at all understand. She was very pale, 
but still clinging to Isabel’s hand. And 


“But surely 








was so p or 
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I left them so, and went out to face 
Mortimer. 

“No,” I said, “you can’t go in there. 
Connie and Isabel—oh, it was cruel of 
you to meet her here!” 

And then, somehow, he had taken my 
hand, and was leading me back into that 
vivid little room. 

“Tsabel,” he said, “have you told Con- 
nie—about it?” 

Isabel considered me a moment; it 
was as if she would have shut me out- 
side. Then she turned nonchalantly to 
Connie. 

“But, my dear, there is so little to tell; 
it is only good-by. I am going out to 
join Major Carstairs at Nasirabad, 
quite to the jungle; but it’s all India. 1 
had a letter last night. Afterward we 
sail on six months’ leave, to England!” 

I kept my eyes on Connie’s face; it 
had grown quite white, and her eyes 
were searching Isabel's for the truth. 

“And as I am going to my husband,” 
ended Isabel, “I do not regret leaving 
you, Connie, or-—Mr. Benning.” 

Connie turned pathetically to Morti- 
mer. He made a step toward her, and 
then stood still, and we all knew he was 
before some invisible bar of her judg 
ment. 

He held out his hands. 

“Connie,” he said, “don’t you see, 
dear, it’s the only right way out of it 
—and there has never really been any 


one but you, before—and there never 
will be—again ?” 

The light that had dawned in the 
girl’s face was marvelous. I knew that 


it was holding him, that it would draw 
him higher, to the ground where she 
stood, to the garden within a garden, 
where grow those holier flowers of trust, 
and loyalty, and sweet content, and 
heartsease, a garden from which the 
world can nearer lean to God. 

And then Isabel caught my arm, and 
we were outside in the hallway, to- 
gC ther. 

She stood a moment, pulling down her 
veil; there was a wet mark on her 
cheek, and she rubbed it dry; her eyes 
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were still inscrutabfe, but the mockery 
had’ died out, and, somehow, I felt 
that I had never read them so plainly 
before. 

“Don’t worry,” she said steadily, “he 
will convince her. It is his way. And 
now, good-by, and forgive me for mak- 
ing so early a call.” 

She just touched the hand I impetu- 
ously held out. 

“You are going back,’ I asked im- 
pulsively, “to Major Carstairs?” 

There was just the suggestion of a 
shrug of her fine shoulders. 

“Oh, yes, I am going back to Bob. 
Love will cause one, sometimes, to play 
the part of a fool. Don’t misunder- 
stand me—it is not love of Bob, or of 
Mr. Benning—or, in, fact, of any of 
you—but, perhaps, I am thinking most 
—of Connie.” 

After all, perhaps we had misjudged 
Isabel Carstairs. If she ever comes 
back to Simla I shall do my part to 
make it right; with Connie and Mor- 
timer on the other side of the ocean it 
will not be too difficult—and Jim al- 
ways liked the major. But Simla, as a 
whole, has not yet quite decided wheth- 
er the curtain was really “rung down” 
or not. 

Lady Withers, bringing me the an- 
nouncement a few days later of the Car- 
stairs’ reconciliation, and of Mr. Ben- 
ning’s engagement to that dear little 
Constance Ackerly, stopped to consider 
it from all points. And, perhaps, found 
the answer in my garden, where the 


unlight wrote its arabesque on the 
“Ah, well, you know, if she is wise— 
Mrs. Carstairs—she will never come 


back to us. There are so many things 
one can lay it upon—the climate, for 
instance. but if she should, for the 
major’s sake Lady Withers cov- 
ered her inference with a superior smile. 
“After all, there was nothing really ‘of- 


ficial.’ It is, my dear, really a comfort 
to know that.” 
And if a thing is not “official” in In 


dia, it is, according to the best of us, 
nothing at all. 
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sHE first I realizes how hard 
hit Lem Rogers really is that 
time is when we're halfway 
home from the dance. 

“Pinto,” say he, dazed like, 
a-pullin’ up his horse of a sudden, “what 
was it happened when I asks Sue Mc- 
Antyre for that first dance?” 

And then I understands why he’s 
been so quiet all the way. But there’s 
no use coverin’ up things between 
friends, and I answers him frank. 

“Lem,” says I, “Sue sniffs! That's 
what happens. Then she asks you why 
you’re late. ‘Cattle deal,’ you. 
And with that, Sue draws herself up 
chilly. ‘Yes,’ she says, sniffin’ suspicious, 
‘and your soul never rises higher’n the 
back of a four-year-old steer, less’n 
there’s a bottle of whisky a-hangin’ 
there. And,’ she says, impressive, ‘] 
ain't no bottle of whisky, Mr. Rogers, 
And with that she 
jerks off that ring you gave her, and 
stuffs it in your hand. ‘Stick it over 
the neck of a bottle,’ says she, haughty, 
and walks away, with her eyes a- 
flashin’.” 

“Oh!” says Lem, dull—like he only 
half savvies yet. “I thought ’twas some- 
thin’ like that. But it’s been runnin’ 
through my head so hard ever since, 
backward and forward, and round and 
round, twisty like, mixing up with other 
thoughts I been tryin’ to think, till I 
wasn’t so sure “t anything’s happened 


Says 


I assures you!’ 


at all, less’n some one’s hit me atop of 
Say,” 


the head with somethin’. he goes 


on, appealin’ like, “we’re a-ridin’ home 
from the dance at Larkins’, ain’t we?” 

“Sure!” says I, soothin’, for I sees 
he ain’t himself no way. “We're most 
halfway home by now.” 

“Oh!” says Lem again. 
dered ; that’s all.”’ 

And then he keeps a-sittin’ still on 
his horse, stupid, till I has to start ‘em 
forward myself by touchin’ Billy with 
a spur, surreptitious. And at that we 
ain’t gone more’n a hundred yards far- 
ther before Billy steps in a badger hole, 
and Lem goes a-slidin’ off like he’s so 
much wood. And when you under- 
stands how Lem’s one of the best riders 
in Idaho, why, you realizes how he’s 
feelin’ over that Sue McAntyre. 

“Why, it’s the ground!” he mumbles, 
and climbs back on Billy, heavy like. 
“IT reckon I must’ve: fell off a ways 
back,” he says, as we starts off again. 

And right there’s where I feels like 
killin’ some one for the first time in 
my life. Gettin’ your hands on their 
neck and hearin’ ’em squeal, you under- 
stands. And that some one is Sue Mc- 
Antyre. I'll tell you why: There ain't 
a word of truth in it—Lem ain’t touched 
a drop of whisky that night, nor for 
six months back. If he had, I wouldn't 
of blamed Sue, not a bit; but ’tain’t so. 
Just five minutes before she says what 
she em and me comes a-ridin’ 
up to that dance. It’s cold as the road 
back from a girl’s regard, and before 
we goes in, I offers Lem a drink, and he 
won't have it. 


“T just won- 


says, 
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“No, Pinto,” he says, resigned, “you 
knows I ain’t a drinkin’ man, and ain't 
been for six months back, account of 
bein’ engaged to Sue. It’s poison, Pin- 
to,” he says, severe, “rank poison! And 
for your own sake, I hope you'll never 
touch the stuff again.” 

That’s his very words; and all Lem 
does is sniff the bottle. Honest! It’s 
a fact! But, of course, him a-holdin’ 
that bottle pretty close to his nose when 
he sniffs it, and inhalin’ pretty deep at 
the time, why, it’s more’n likely that 
what Sue smells when she smells it is 
nothin’ more’n the smell of that sniff 
on Lem’s mustache thataway. And 
then she goes to work and breaks their 
engagement short off, before everybody, 
because she figgers Lem’s been drink- 
in’. 

And, what's more, I tells Sue how it 
was, myself, later on; and explains how 
lem never was what you calls a sure- 
enough drinkin’ man, no way. But Sue's 
high-spirited thataway. 

“Then, if he didn’t drink it, let him 
come to me, and apologize for it, like 
a man,” says she, haughty, “or I shall 
never speak to him again.” 

That’s what she says, and, of course, 
I dassen’t tell Lem I said a word, And 
there you are. That happens ona Wed- 
nesday night, and is the beginnin’ of a 
run of luck—bad luck, you understand 
—which can’t be described, and is only 
imagined by thinkin’ up how you're a 
cat, losin’ one of them lives eight days 
a-runnin’, by different dogs, and on the 
ninth bein’ hung up by a string and nib- 
bled to final death by young ducks. 

After we gets home that night, I tries 
to chirk Lem up some, by suggestin’ 
how maybe the wins Sue back by apolo- 
gizin’ to her for not doin’ what he done. 
But Lem, bein’ easy discouraged over 
girls thataway, is past hope. 

“Pinto,” says he, a-lookin’ at me 
steady, without seein’ a thing, “! 
wouldn’t have as much chance as 1f I’m 
fallin’ toward the middle of the 
with four million sea serpents, five mil- 
lion whales, and seven policemen a 
swimmin’ in a circle waitin’ for me.” 
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And with that he flops over in the 
bunk, clothes and all, and goes to work 


I5I 
a-starin’ away at that old ceilin’. It’s 
the beginnin’ of the second day. 

That’s the day he gets butted clean 
across the corral by a_ high-strung 
yearlin’, and, in climbin’ on over, gets 
hung up on a rusty nail till he has to 
be took off. And that same afternoon 
he rides up to Soda, gets shaved, and 
has the barber shave his mustache. And 
when he comes back, Marie Coombs 
and Sidney Gates gets to cryin’ about 
it, and says he ain't their Lem any 
more. And that’s awful, because he 
‘n’ them kids set more store by each 
other than if Lem’s their father. It’s 
a fact! 

That’s on Thursday. Friday mornin’ 
he gets up early, and sees the moon 
over his left shoulder. That afternoon 
he sits down on a hot brandin’ iron, 
And, along toward evenin’, Ned Gaiters 
comes a-ridin’ past, and stops long 
enough to say he’s goin’ down to call 
on Sue McAntyre. And there you are 
again. 

By Saturday mornin’ Lem’s that 
wretched lookin’ ’t little Sidney Gates 
offers to let him carry his new jack- 
knife all day long, and Lem’s that 
touched by it he speaks for the first 
time in two days without bein’ spoken 
to first. And then he don't rightly 
speak ; it’s a sort of a wail. 

“Bless his little heart!” he snivels, 
when Sidney’s gone. “I wish I was a 
kid myself; they savvies. You reckon 
Sidney, or Marie Coombs, or Joe Mc- 
Antyre would of turned me down like 
“Not much, they 
wouldn't! They got faith in a feller 
for what he does, not for what he smells 


Sue?” he = says. 


like.” 

And with that we climbs on our 
horses, and ‘tain’t an hour till we loses 
two fine steers by runnin’ ’em too close 
to that cafion over the other side of 
White Pine Flat. We comes on home, 
disgusted, sits down to mend a new rope 
't’s been cut through on some rocks 
that mornin’; and then what you reckon 
happens? 

Mrs. Bolton comes a-ridin’ up’ where 
we be, leans over in her saddle, and asks 
us—point-blank, you understand—if we 
won't come up to the revival that night. 
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It’s a fact! And when I looks at Lem, 
I just knows that everything ’t’s hap- 
pened so far is like the prick of a knife 
before the blade goes clean in. 

“Oh, I suppose we might ’s well say 
we will,” says he, white to the lips. 
“You'll probably make us, if we don't. 
There’s no use tryin’ to buck the luck J 
been havin’ lately, nohow. Yessum,” 
says he, miserable, “I’ll come, for one.” 

Well, sir, at that Mrs. Bolton sits up, 
astonished. 

“Why, Lem,” says she, after she gets 
her breath, “why is it goin’ to be bad 
luck to come up to the revival—just one 
evenin’ ? 

“Why!” says Lem—and he 
that much spirit I’m astonished at him. 
“Why, dog-gone it all! The preacher'll 
probably knock the horns off’n us wild 
mavericks, and gentle us, and do us 
over generally into nice fluffy little white 
lambs, won't he?—till we’re that good 
no one’ll have anything to do with us. 
It'd be just my luck,” groans Lem. 

Well, at that the corners of Mrs. Bol- 
ton’s lips twitch a little, but she talks 
back very sober, indeed. 

“I’m afraid you've a wrong idea of 
what it means to be good, Lem,” she 
says kindly. 

“T have, eh?” says Lem, bitter. ‘Then 
look at me for six months back, while 
I’m goin’ with Sue McAntyre! I'm 
that good all the time there’s no livin’ 
with me. And mostly the fellers won't; 
they flocks by themselves. And what 
do I get for it? Why, Sue turns me 
down for bein’ good, don’t she?” And 
he laughs raucous. “Be good and you'll 
be- What was it we reads in that 
book the other day?” says Lem to me. 

“Lonesome,” says I, 

“That’s it,” says he. 
you'll be lonesome.’ That's what the 
feller says, and he knows what he’s 
talkin’ about. I've proved it!” And 
you don’t like the way Lem laughs, no 
way; ‘tain’t nice before women. ‘Oh, 
yes, I'll come, ma’am;” he says, when 
he’s through laughin’, a-wavin’ his hand, 
gloomy. “I'll come right along up to- 
night.” 

“Thank you,” says Mrs. Bolton, quiet, 
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gatherin’ up her reins like she sees 
there ain’t no use sayin’ any more. “And 
I hope your luck’ll change soon.” 

“*Twon't,” groans Lem, as she starts 
off. “It'll never change, ma’am. But 
we'll be there.” 

So that’s how we happens to go a- 
walkin’ into that revival just as the 
preacher’s askin’ everybody who wants 
to be saved to please come forward and 
sit on the front bench. But all we 
hears, at the time, as we stands there 
a-blinkin’ the night out of our eyes, is: 
“Please come forward, and sit on the 
front bench.” 

And with that, of course, Lem and me 
we files up, prompt, and slides into that 
front bench like that’s what we came 
for. We does, for a fact! And then 
when everything gets awful still for a 
minute, like the folks are a-holdin’ their 
breath, Ed Waters, who’s sittin’ right 
behind us, leans forward, sly, and twits 


us about it, like it’s a joke we just 
played on ourselves. And with that 
Lem gives a groan, and looks at me, 


dismal. 

“What'd I tell you!” he whispers. 
“It's beginnin’ a’ready !” 

And he folds his arms, resigned, and 
stares straight ahead of himself, like 
he’s a sick horse. 

Dut, after all, I never quite sees why 
folks want to go to work a-whisperin’ 
and a-sniggerin’, and a-shufflin’, and a- 
noddin’ themselves dizzy to each other, 
just because a couple fellers who are per- 
fectly sober at the time are gentleman- 
ly enough to take seats they think some 
one’s asked ’em to. And the way the 
folks back of us are carryin’ on is surely 
disrespectful. 

“Well, did you ever!” whispers Mrs. 
Snubbs, horrified, to old Snubbs. 

Sure she does! We hears her, dis- 
tinct, and so does pretty much every- 
body else in the house, I reckon. And 
with that Lem looks at me, meanin’, 
and I looks at him; and then the preach- 
er gives a cough, and we looks at him. 
He’s a-standin’ there sort of all het up 
like, a-runnin’ one hand through that 
long hair of his, and starin’ at the folks, 
questionin’. Then he looks at Lem and 
me, worried, and back at the folks again 




















—who are carryin’ on more disrespect- 
tul than ever. Then he looks at us once 
more, plumb distracted now, like he’s 
ketched somethin’ in his trap ‘t he 
dassen’t take out, and don’t rightly know 
how to turn loose. 

Not that I’m blamin’ that preacher, 
you understand. I sees he’s worried 
as much as I be, and I feels sorry for 
him, same as us. Maybe if he’s older, 
now, he’d know somethin’ to do; but 
he ain’t, and he don’t. And just as I 
makes up my mind we ought to tell 
him we didn’t do it a-purpcse, and try 
to square ourselves, his face sort of 
flushes up like, and he says, says he, 
hurried : 

“Let us pray,” says he, hopeful. And 
he does so. 

And with that Lem gives another 
groan, and leans toward me. 

“It’s all over,” he whispers, hoarse. 
“And there ain’t a soul in the bunch’ll 
stretch out a hand to help us.”” Then, 
like it’s with his dyin’ breath, his head 
goes up, and he turns round to, the folks, 
bitter. “Yes, you cowards!” he whis- 
pers, fierce. “There ain't a one of 
you dasts come forward and be saved 
with us—not a one!” Then he turns 
round again, and sort of slides down 
into that bench, ail rumped up like. 
“Just the two of us, Pinto,” he whis- 
pers, lost like, “just the two of us; 
and the rest are rotten. Lonesome!” 
he mutters to himself. “That feller was 
a cinch. ‘Be good and you'll be lone- 
some,” he mumbles, and slides a foot 
farther down in his seat. 

But right there’s where that feller 
gets fooled. And right there’s where you 
learn, once for all, that luck is bound 
to change. .And it’s time. Now, maybe 
some of the folks hears Lem a-whisper- 
in’, and maybe they don’t. If they lis- 
tens to that prayer the way they ought 
to, they don’t; but I ain’t so sure. 
All I knows is that as Lem slides down 
into his seat thataway the preacher 
says, ‘Amen!’ and _ straightens him- 
self up, manful, like that prayer’s done 
him a heap of good, and he'll now take 
charge of things to once, when down 
among the folks littlke Marie Coombs 
pipes up, indignant like. 
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“He ain’t awful!” she shrills out, 
like she’s accusin’ somebody. 

And, as I turns round, I sees 
Mrs. Snubbs. 

“Awful yourself!” snorts Marie to 
her again. 

And with that, Marie she wriggles off 
the bench, squirms out to the aisle, 
flounces straight up to Lem, climbs up 
beside him, smoothes out her skirts, 
defiant, and, grabbin’ a-hold of Lem’s 
hand, she settles herself back like they 
better touch him if they dares. 

And that ain’t the worst. For Jennie 
Snubbs, she begins to cry account her 
ma won't let her go sit with Lem, too. 
And over the other side the house, 
Sidney Gates and Joe McAntyre gets 
to quarrelin’, audible, over which one 
Lem likes the best—Sidney a-holdin’ 
it’s him, account Lem takes him swim- 
min’ a lot of times; and Joe a-holdin’ 
it’s him, account Lem brings him some- 
thin’ every time he comes to see Sue, 
which is patural. And then, to settle 
it, they comes a-scramblin’ up the aisle 
to see which gets to sit beside him. 
whispers Lem, givin’ 


it’s 


“Move over,” 
a shove. 

And as Joe and Sidney crowds up on 
the bench, I ketches Lem’s eye. And 
for just a second there’s a gleam in his, 
and he looks down at them kids like 
hope comes to him. I sees him reach 
over and touch Joe and Sidney, surrep- 
titiously, and he’s squeezin’ Marie’s 
hand hard. Then that gleam’s gone 
like it came, and he shakes his head. 

“*Twon’t last,” he under his 
breath, “ ’twon’t last.’”” And he smiles, 
wan, toward Joe and Sidney, who are 
a-eatin’ him up with their eyes. 

But don’t you believe him. It does 
last. The preacher comes a-walkin’ 
over, like he’s found himself at last, 
and he smiles away benignant as he 
comes. 

“Ah!” says he, a-doin’ the best he 
can thataway. ‘‘We may trust the lit- 
tle children Je 

But he don’t get any farther. I mean 
he comes too close, and Marie bristles 
toward him like he’s another dog. 

“Don’t you touch him!” she snarls, 


Says, 
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her cyes a-blazin’. “Don’t you dast touch 
him!” 

And the preacher takes a step back- 
ward, mortified to death. 

Squeak! Squeak! Squeak! comes 
Marite’s ma a-marchin’ up the aisle, like 
what she does to that child when she 
gets her out will be half-past six and 
the wind a-risin’. But Marie won’t go. 
Not much, she won't! And when Mrs. 
Coombs tries to make her, Marie gets 
hysterical, and hangs onto Lem, des- 
perate, a-hollerin’ out how somethin’ll 
happen to him, sure, unless she stays. 
So Mrs. Coombs gets awful red in the 
face, and figits round helpless like, and 
I.em gives a shove. 

Move over,” he whispers. And with 
that we does so, and Mrs. Coombs flops 
down on the seat by Marie. Then 
she looks round toward old Coombs, ap- 
pealin’, like she’s that mortified she’s 
goin’ to ery; and Coombs, he gets up, 
manful, and comes a-clompin’ down the 
aisle. 

“Move over!” whispers Lem, givin’ 
another shove. And Coombs, he gives 
one sheepish look at the folks, and 
down he sits, kerflop, like that’s what 
he came up for. 

Well, sir, it looks like that luck of 
Lem’s has changed, sure enough now, 
don’t it? He’s brightened up a lot as 
the folks begin comin’ up, and as old 
Coombs sits down, he turns his face 
square around to the folks behind, and 
looks ’em over, supercilious like, like 
he’s winnin’ that easy it’s a riot. But 
like everything else in life, it’s when 
you feels the safest that somethin’s 
bound to happen, and this ain’t any ex- 
ception. In the twinklin’ of a eye, it 
looks like the tide will turn, and our 
friends will dwindle away. 

The excitement has been 
for little Joe McAntyre! 

Now, | ain’t a-sayin’ anything against 
that Itttle Joe McAntyre, you under- 
stand. I’m the last feller in the world 
to go to work a-pickin’ on kids. And 
besides that, I knows his folks for years, 
and they're all well thought of. No, 
sir, Joe’d be the last boy in the world 
to think of quittin’ his friends if he 
could make any other arrangement. 
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And I ain’t a-sayin’ anything against 
that young preacher, either. Later on, 
we gets to know him better, and he’s 
a fine young feller. The trouble is, he’s 
some flustered just now, and don’t ketch 
Joe’s drift none, for a minute. 

Poor little Joe! He sticks his little 
hand up in the air, and his little lips 
quiver, and he says, says he, a-wavin’ 
his hand toward the preacher thataway. 

“Please, sir,” he pipes up, faint, “kin 
I go out?” 

It's a anxious minute. If he goes, 
we loses; if he stays, we win. And the 
preacher don’t hear Joe, and he don’t 
see that hand. He’s busy runnin’ his 
own hand through that hair of his, des- 
perate, a-lookin’ like he’d give a mil- 
lion dollars for a single useful thought, 
with no offers. I'm a-gettin’ nervous 
myself ; Lem’s a-gettin’ nervous; every- 
body's gettin’ nervous. And it ain't 
till Joe’s asked three times that the 
preacher looks round, hasty, nods to 
Joe, hurried, and Joe 

But the luck stays with us. Joe 
don’t go, after all. He makes just one 
move toward it, then he slides back on 
the bench, hopeless, grips the edge of 
that bench, desperate, and looks round 
at Lem, hunted like. 

“T don’t want to go nowheres!” he 
quavers out, plaintive. And the poor 
little feller begins to cry lusty. 

And then the luck sets in toward 
Lem again, strong. Sue, who’s brought 
Joe with her that night, comes a-walkin’ 
up front, dignified, and starts to gather 
Joe in. But Joe’s plumb hysterical by 
and he grips his little hands on 
and he looks round 





now, 
that bench, frantic, 
at all of us, wild. 

“T don’t want to go nowheres!” he 
sobs out again, pleadin’. And if you 
ever sees kids thataway, you knows 
he won't, either. 

“Move over!” whispers Lem, grim, 
givin’ another shove; and then he shoves 
the other way, too, so Sue’ll sit by 
him. 

But you let me tell you somethin’: 
No bench livin’ is a-goin’ to stand havin’ 
folks come up, one after the other, till 
the whole world’s a-sittin’ on it, now 
rk me! ’Tain’t big enough, for 
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one thing; and, besides that, Mrs. 
Coombs won't let ’em. 

“Now, you look a-here, Lem Rogers,” 
she busts out, indignant, when Lem 
makes that last shove, “if you figgers 
you're a-goin’ to shove me c'ean off'n 
this here bench, you’re wrong!” 

And her havin’ a ample figger that- 
away, when she shoves back, sie closes 
up that place Lem’s made for Sue like 
she’s a high wind on sandy soil. 

And that’s the beginnin’ of the end. 
The preacher’s completely helpless now. 
The folks back of us are a-sniggerin’, 
and a-shufflin’, and a-stickin’ their heads 
forward disgraceful. And when Lem 
goes to move over that last time, Joe 
grabs a-hold of him with both hands, 
passionit, wailin’ out how if Lem leaves 
him he'll die, sure. 

And poor Sue’s a-standin’ there with 
that haughty look of hers all gone. Her 
face is flushed, and her breath’s a-comin’ 
quick. Her eyes travel over the whole 
roomful for a minute, implorin’, like 
there must be some one there who 
savvies little boys, and’ll help a great 
big girl. But they travel slowly back 
to Joe, and they’re pretty hopeless now. 
Then she draws in her breath with a 
sudden ketch, gives one last, swift look 
around the room, and her eyes drop 
down to Lem’s like she knows if she 
does ask Lem she'll get the answer— 
and her eyes are sure a-askin’. 

And old Lem crowds his new luck 
strong, and loses and wins in one move. 
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“Come on, Joe,” says he, bold, like 
he ’n’ Joe are just the pluckiest fellers 
in the world, “let’s you and me take 
Sue home.” 

And as Joe gets off the bench, awk- 
ward, a-holdin’ onto Lem’s hand hard, 
Lem’s feelin’ that fine about himself, 
I reckon he figgers he helps most any- 
body. 

“Better shake this bunch of mavericks 
and come go with us, sir,” he asks the 
preacher, sympathetic. 

But the preacher won’t do it. He 
looks at Lem dumfounded. Then he 
turns toward the folks on that front 
bench, and, all of a sudden, he throws 
his thin shoulders back strong, like he’s 
found himself sure enough. And what 
you reckon? He’s smilin’! He is, fora 
fact! 

“Thank you, sir,” he says, grave. 
“But lookin’ up mavericks bein’ what 
I'm here for, maybe I'd better stay and 
try to brand ’em over—now you've got 
‘em headed up,” he says. And his eyes 
are crinklin’ like the dickens at that 
front bench. 

“Well, I’m glad to ’ve met you, any- 
way,” Lem, polished, a-shakin’ 
hands with him vigorous. 

And with that he leans over, whispers 
to Sidney and Marie a minute, nods me 
to follow, and as we goes down the 
aisle Mrs. Bolton ketches Lem’s eye, and 
coughs. Cough! answers Lem, embar- 


says 


rassed, and the four of us hurries on 
out together. 
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IN seeking concert appearances 
in my early days, | have wa- 
tered the streets of various 
towns with my _ tears. 
‘Abroad? No. Here in this 

country!” And with pathos, Mrs. 

Bloomtield-Zeisler added: “Frail as | 





was then, how much it took out of 
me!” 
This had followed apropos of the 


difficulty experienced by young Amer- 
icans in obtaining a hearing at home. 
As foremost woman pianist of Amer- 
ica, and likely of the world, Mrs. Zeis- 
ler is far enough away from _ those 
earlier discouragements of hers to com- 
fortably disregard them. On the other 
hand, she has reached the point where 
frank confession carries authority and 
weight that unproved talent, no matte 
how promising, could never bear out 
in its assertions. And it was in the 
cause of that young talent of promise 
that she spoke. 

“My family was without position, 
without social influence,” she supple- 
mented swiftly, “but we were never 
poor enough to allow me to become the 
protegée of any one. Otherwise my path 
would have been easier, for it means 


much, granted the talent to prove it- 
self, to have such a power back of one, 
to be handed twenty thousand dollars, 


as in the case of one in mind, to give 
s independently, and to be heard 

But I trod the narrow, 
through sheer persistence. 


concert 
erywhere. 


rocky way 





t took me the great- 


Opportunities that 
I forced from 


er part of my life habe 
fate. 

“Without any trial hearing, a Rus- 
sian, a l'renchman, anybody coming 
from abroad, with foreign reputation, 
gets the cream of the concert engage- 


ments. The young American talent 
begs for those same opportunities in 
vain. A young American singer has 
to go to some tiny theater in Italy, in 


a town of which none has, perhaps, 
heard, to prove her right to be engaged 
at home. Then she is first considered 
as ready to be heard here. Take as 
point, Carolina White, who 
a tremendous success in ‘The 
Golden West,’ but who had 


a case in 
has made 
Girl of the 


to undertake the foreign formula be- 
fore sl could sing her ‘\Where does 
the blame lhe? Vith the leaders of 
the public managers, the or- 


musical socie- 
is discrimi- 
own 


ctors, , the 
1 public 
faith in its 


chestra condu 
ties. The Ameri 
nating, but it 
judgment. 
And there we have a paradox—for, 
personally, I should place a great share 
of the situation’s blame upon that same 
timidity of the public whose demands 
would seem a matter for careful diag- 
with those leaders, if they would 
be successful ones. With singular self- 
satisfaction, we agree that the stamp 


1 ic ks 


nosis 


of our apprové il is the most difficult 
of any in the world to obtain; that one 
appearing here successfully may be able 
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to appear successfully anywhere. And 
then we promptly fail to recognize at 
their proper value—save in exceptional 
instances—our native artists, until they 
have been firmly classified by tests else- 
where. We esteem our own opinion as 
infallible, and then refrain from exer- 
cising it where it is most needed, in a 
proper judging of those young artists 
who are our own. 

“Five lines of cable, telling that Mary 
Smith has débuted triumphantly at 
some foreign point, perhaps unheard 
of until that moment, will arouse, with 
a large proportion of the public, instant 
attention and respect. Yet the same 
lady might sing at home until her larynx 
was permanently disordered, without 
awakening an atom of interest. 

“A pianist from Tombolsk will be 
taken on faith by half the foremost 
musical organizations for their concerts, 
and, on arriving, will prove in fifteen 
brief consecutive minutes of public 
playing that a multitude of native-born 
pianists are his betters. But he has 
come, has had his opportunities, and 
embarks for home with the accruing 
profits. Unlearning from repetition of 
identical episodes, the next 
decks are cleared for other, here un- 
proven foreign candidates, and the mer- 
ry chain becomes an endless one.” 

The great soloists of the Old World 
come to us, and are enthusiastically 
welcomed, and to these Mrs. Zeisler’s 
view of the situation holds no allusion; 
it is to that other class, the unknown, 
often valueless, often mediocre, that it 
may be applied, and who are given a 
dignified hearing such as the young 
American aspirant consistently longs, 
and persistently tries for, but in pro- 
portion is so scantily able to obtain. 

Whatever the cause may be, or wher- 
ever the blame may lie, in circumstances 
which we must know to exist, Mrs. 
Zeisler has eminently the right to speak 
through experiences above which she 
has heroically risen. It is not for her- 
self that she is called upon to protest; 
she is beyond any such necessity. She 
compelled recognition at home by fore- 
opportunities which she acknowl- 
*s took the greater part of her life 
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to gain; she compelled recognition 
abroad, where it was quickly, amply 
given. With that sincerity which is 
mseparable from every great artist, it 
is for others who are still striving 
against odds which she has vanquished 
that she speaks. 

A relative theme Mrs. Zeisler looks 
on as happier of aspect—the opera com- 
petition instituted for American com- 
posers by the directors of the Metropol- 
itan. 

“It is a glorious thing! How can the 
young composer produce his best if we 
do not help him to it, if no pains are 
taken to see whether there is value in 
his work, and if value is proven that 
it will find a hearing? If there is good 
in it the public will see it on its pre- 
sentation, for the public is always right 
and carried away by the good. 

“Look what we have done: We have 
not age, we have not tradition; but, as 
a nation, we are a magnificent mixture 
of peoples that makes for the best. 
Give us the chance to prove ourselves.” 

Wagner was turned away from the 
conservatory at Leipzig, and Verdi from 
the Italian one which now bears his 
name. It was as Fanny Bloomfield, a 
student in Vienna, that a noted profes- 
sor there gave verdict that she would 
never become a pianist. Subsequently, 
in half an hour’s hearing, Leschetizky 
said of her: “If her health and physique 
stand the strain, I think she will prove 
herself a talent of the first rank.” 

Adverse decision had come from a 
man of the old school of dry tradition, 
with which Fanny Bloomfield had no 
trace of sympathy; she was of to-day, 
as was Leschetizky, one properly fitted 
to judge her. After that early discour- 
agement, she confesses to weeping for 
two days, and then deciding to reverse 
the verdict. Her then frailty proved 
no hopeless obstacle. She was, and is, 
a thing of nerves, but the nerves are of 
steel, the kind that outrank in endur- 
ance solid, stolid flesh. 

“My life is dual,” she once said. “I 


have the cares of home, such as all 


wives and mothers must meet; pro- 
fessionally I work as hard as any 
man,” 
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Leopold Auer, the great violin teach- 
er of St. Petersburg, who of late years 
has sent us such pupils as Mischa El- 
man and Kathleen Parlow, once de- 
clared that only people born to the con- 
cert stage had a right there, and that 
a highly developed nervous organiza- 
tion was the first attribute of such 
equipment. He has had ample oppor- 
tunity to judge by observation—this 
violinist to succeeding czars for more 
than forty years; in that time a long 
procession of pupils has passed under 
his direction at the St. Petersburg con- 
servatory. 

Slight, frail almost to attenuation, 
Miss Parlow is an extreme example in 
proof of this theory; almost her entire 
strength comes from nervous force, 
which means to the artist more than 
mere muscular resource. It is doubt- 
ful whether any man of less complete 
insight than Auer could have brought 
her talent to fruition. Yet, while she 
was with him, the tremendous amount 
of work she accomplished was dual in 
character. 

St. Petersburg’s demands are greater 
than those of Berlin, and to eke out 
expenses Miss Parlow in the study pe- 
riod with him, played, besides, in many 
concerts. At sixteen she had experiences 
in this latter branch that no young vio- 
linist has likely shared in the climax 
of study. It would have proved a test 
of endurance to the robust. When she 
went to Helsingfors for a single en- 
gagement he had secured for her, Auet 
said: “If you play two concerts, you 
will have had success.” She remained 
to play six. In St. Petersburg she ap- 
peared, on occasion, twice in one even- 
ing; concerts being placed by custom 
there at singularly late hours; as, for in- 
stance, at half-past ten at the palace of 
a grand duke, and at half an hour 
beyond midnight at the Naval College. 

“Tf [ had not earned, I could not 
have stayed, and Auer helped me to it,” 
is her grateful declaration. 

Alongside these 
lessons and their preparation, lessons 
beginning sometimes at midnight, after 
a soirée at Auer’s home, in which she 
had played not quite to his liking; and 


appearances came 
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others, again, lasting for three hours 
and a half; the many Russian feast and 
fast days, which exempted so many 
from work at the conservatory, only 
sent her to play to him in private. If 
a concert program had to be pre- 
pared, two whole evenings in a week 
would be spent with Auer in its polish- 
ing. It was a ceaseless. round, met 
unflinchingly, and without overstrain 
for a reason that many would find wis- 
dom in applying, notably in the study 
of the violin, which thousands of girls 
undertake, but rarely one is heard of 
as passing beyond the average. Four 
hours of study—often less, never more, 
made Miss Parlow’s daily limit—but in 
that time complete concentration of 
thought was demanded. <Auer’s theory 
is that many are able to make a noise 
on a fiddle for eight hours a day, but 
none is able to concentrate the mind for 
more than half that time. Miss Par- 
low's idea is that thinking of every- 
thing else in the routine of life first, 
and of study afterward, shatters all 
hope of this same concentration with 
that multitudinous class of girls never 
arriving anywhere. 


The first tenor to sing Lohengrin in 
America was Theodore Habelmann, 
who arrived in 1863 with the first Ger- 
man Opera Company visiting the Unit 
ed States. 

Before entering upon his career at 
the Royal Opera in Berlin, Mr. Habel- 


mann had served for five years as mid- 
shipman in the first Prussian navy 
Later, and in ioother times in this 
country, he sang in opera in Italian 
and English, as well as German, with 
most of the great prima donnas then 
appearing. When “Lohengrin” was 


brought out, in 1871, he sang the title 
part. 

After long service he retired, becom- 
ing stage manager for eleven years at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, putting 


on the first performances there of 
“Rheingold,” “Siegfried,” ‘Gotterdam- 
merung,” and ‘“Meistersinger,” going 
later, in the same capacity, to the Im- 
perial Opera at St. Petersburg, with 


Jean and Edouard de Reszke, and other 
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celebrities, for the first presentation 
there of the greater Wagner operas. 

An Italian company being at the 
Academy of Music, then New York’s 
operatic center, when the German or- 
ganization landed, in September, the 
two following months were given to 
presentations elsewhere. Finally, in De- 
cember, the Academy was reached. Con- 
ditions had become steadily worse 
throughout the country, and the Ger- 
man singers shared in them as they 
viewed nightly the empty chairs before 
them. Presently they were disbanded. 

3ut in five days he had a new con- 
tract, this time for concert with Max 
Strakosch, the brother of Maurice, who 
was then laying in Europe the founda- 
tion of a great career for Adelina Patti. 

“With that tour,” as Mr. Habe!mann 
tells the story, “there began fer us 
experiences, under the stirring condi- 
tions of the times, such as have, per- 
haps, come to few musicians. In Balti- 
more, after a concert, we awoke early 
the next morning to find ourselves im- 
pressed into military service; Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk, the famous Amer- 
ican pianist, with his delicately trained 
hands, was set to digging trenches in 
the hastily constructed fortifications 
about the city; Carlo Patti, the violinist, 
a brother of Adelina, was put on sentry 
duty; and I, a few months before a 
grand-opera tenor with the German 
company there, was made an officer, 
and sent galloping away at the head 
of twelve cavalrymen. 

“This is the way it happened: In 
the night, while we slept, a rumor had 
come that a great force of Confederates 
was nearing the city. At dawn we were 
awakened by the clanging of church 
bells. Running into the square, we 
saw wagons loaded with money from 
the banks making toward the wharves, 
where it was to be put aboard ship 
ready to sail for safety; columns of 
troops were passing in all directions, 
until the streets were choked with 
them; masses of fright-driven men, 
women, and children heightened the 
turmoil. The men were impressed 


where they stood, sent off under guard 
to the office of the provost marshal to 


take the oath of allegiance, and aid in 
the battle that was awaited in, perhaps, 
a few hours. Gottschalk, Carlo, and I 
were taken along with the rest. 

“As we stood in single file below 
the desk where the provost marshal, 
Major Blumenberg, sat in state, I was 
a long way down in the row. Sudden- 
ly he caught sight of me. We had met 
the previous October, when I was sing- 
ing in opera. 

“*Hello, Habelmann!’ he called out 
genially from his throne. ‘Did they 
get you, too?’ 

“*They did,’ I replied. 
sailor, not a soldier.’ 

“*You’re just the kind we want,’ he 
sang out. ‘Come right up, and take 
your oath.’ 

“And up I went, put my left hand 
on the Bible, and, raising my right, 
swore allegiance to the land I have 
called home ever since. Well, they 
gave me a red sash and two pistols. 
1 was allowed to send back to my lodg- 
ing place, Barnum’s Hotel it was, for 
anything I needed; but I had myself 
to remain with the twelve newly recruit- 
ed cavalrymen assigned me. So I asked 
for my high boots that I wore in ‘Der 
Freischiitz,’ and a broad-brimmed, soft 
hat that belonged in another opera, and 
went out into the street to get my 
horse. 

“We were quartered at a farmhouse, 
and my orders were to send two men 
every two hours to reconnoiter for any- 
thing unusual, and to arrest all suspi- 
cious people in wagons. And I did ar- 
rest a lot, sending them all into Balti- 
more. 

“Meanwhile, Carlo was standing sen- 
try somewhere else, and Gottschalk, a 
fine fellow, whom the ladies all loved, 
was digging in the trenches, as gay and 
happy as if he had had a double en- 
core. There was no concert that night. 

“For nine days we three served in the 
Union Army; then, the Confederate 
forces being withdrawn, we were’given 
leave to retire. Max Strakosch, our 
manager, was rather relieved to get us 
togethe:’ again, in good trim, except- 
ing Gottschalk, whose hands needed a 
few days of practice, after his spade 


‘But I ama 


a 
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exercises, before he was quite ready 
for piano playing in public. 

“The next season, our German Opera 
Company was reassembled, and found 
happier paths. Louisville was one of 
the places visited, and there we gave 
Beethoven's ‘Fidelio’ in the midst of 
one of the strangest, most enthusiastic 
demonstrations that any opera has ever 
likely called forth; and the more re- 
markable because it was aroused by 
this, the most classical of operas. 

“Railroad communication with Louis 
ville had been broken and uncertain 
when our manager announced his de- 
termination of giving a season there; 
but the officials, possibly with the de- 
sire to restore some measure of conti- 
dence in travel, offered us free trans- 
portation on a spécial. We set out 
with lunch baskets filled in Washington 
for the journey. There were no sleep- 
ing or dining cars in those days, and 
the coaches were often very cold; but 
even the ladies of the company bore 
fatigue and discomfort with a cheer- 
fulness that would astound the pam- 
pered prima donnas of to-day. We had 
little money, but we made up for it in 
happiness. 

Just as we were agreeing that Louis- 
ville would be reached without inci 
dent, the rumor came that Colonel 
Mosby and his guerrillas were waiting 
for us not far ahead. In a moment the 
pritia donnas were distractedly hiding 
in their stockings what little money they 
had, and putting their jewelry into their 


shoes, not stopping to reason that it 
might be a band of cavaliers they would 
meet, who would simply ask them for 


a song. There were some pale faces, 
and consternation reigned until the or- 
chestra men, taking out their instru- 
ments from under the seats, began to 
play, determined to meet the situation 
cheerfully, no matter what it might be. 

“We arrived at the dreaded spot, 
but no guerrillas were there. Something 
had caused their hurried departure. Be 
hind them they had left seven beautiful 
hams boiling in kettles in the open. 
The entire company climbed from the 
train then and there, and enjoyed them. 
I have often wondered since whether 
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Colonel Mosby knew that a German 
opera company owed to him the only 
warm meal they had between Washing- 
ton and Louisville. 

“Then came the memorable ‘Fidelio’ 
night in Louisville. A great force of 
the Union Army was stationed there; 
the theater was packed with officers 
and soldiers. As the opera progressed, 
the demonstration grew to a frenzy. 
It may have been as much a tribute to 
the beauty of the plot as to the beauty 
of Beethoven's music, the story of a 
wife’s devotion and fidelity to the hus- 
band she loved, and who risked her 
life to save his. 

“Those men knew the devotion of 
the Southern women to their own, and 
they knew the devotion of the women 
they themselves had left behind them 
in the North. They applauded, they 
waved their handkerchiets, they stood 
on the chairs and cheered themselves 
hoarse ; when the curtain went up again 
and again for recalls at the end of an 
act, they would dive down into their 
pockets and shower coin on the stage 
as they shouted. We would come for- 
ward to bow, profoundly touched by 
the emotion aroused; tears were rain- 
ing down the cheeks of the women 
singers. Only one of us had a practi- 
cal thought at that ‘moment, and he 
reaped the benefit. The coin, hailing 
on the stage floor, would drop through 
the cracks. Noting this, the big basso 
went below, and, gathering all that he 
could find there, thriftily. put it into his 
pocket 5 

“The Washington 
during the great review of soldiers be- 
fore President Lincoln, that followed 
the declaration of peace. That night I 
was invited to camp by General von 
Schack, and as I rode out I viewed the 
great sweep of illumination along the 
line of the hills and the river. Each 
soldier had been given a candle to light 
and stick on his bayonet. In addition, 
they built great bonfires. Promptly at 
nine o'clock, the vast encampment 
gleamed out in demarcations of light 
that looked like the great Milky Way 
dropped from the sky. And so peace 
blessed the world again.” 


season ended in 














had his ec- 
centricities, like many another 


wR. JOHN DICEY 


bachelor of forty, but his un- 

failing optimism was of the 

genial warmth to which even 
married members of a club turn with 
gratitude and an inward apology to 
their lonely wives at home. 

It was New Year’s Eve, and there 
had been a heavy fall of snow. The 
chauffeur stopped the car as he turned 
into St. James’ Street from Pall Mall, 
and Mr. Dicey, in accordance with an 
old custom of his, walked up the street, 
the snow creeping over the tops of his 
fawn-colored spats. The street, as Mr. 
Dicey remarked, was as quiet as a yes- 
terday’s thought. The hall doors of 
most of the clubs were closed against 
insidious drafts. Scandal, again quot- 
ing Mr. Dice y's words, was toasting its 
toes before the club fire _prate. 

“Why do you walk, sir?” 

Mr. Dicey smiled mols naturedly at 
the old hall porter who was removing 
the wet shoes and spats. 

“Because, my dear Stubbs, I appre- 
ciate the warmth of the slippers you've 
got ready for me. Ah! you're a good 
man, Stubbs; a good servant.” 

“Me, sir?” Stubbs’ face was beam- 
ing; compliments were most significant 
at that time of the year. 

“Yes, a good servant, Stubbs—mind 
that corn—a first-class porter. Pity 
you drink so much! Is Mr. Welsman 
in the club?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Mr. Benedite? 
man?” 


No? Mr. Young- 


II 


Youngman was married yester- 
day, ee heard 
“Mind that corn, you fool!” 

And Mr. Dicey passed into the mel- 
low glow of the smoking room. There 
were no more than half a dozen mem- 
bers in the place, and as Dicey walked 
in they greeted him in chorus with the 
news of Youngman’s marriage. He 
laughed softly at the concomitant jests, 
for Youngman was the last of the orig- 
inal Bachelor Five who had acknowl- 
edged Dicey as their chief. 





“They've all deserted you, old fel- 
low,” said Simpson, of the Guards. 

“Maybe they'll come back before 
long.” Dicey smiled. **These are young 
days to talk about desertion.” 

“You'll feel a bit lonely,” Simpson 
suggested, “now that Youngman’s 
gone. 

“Perhaps,” ran Dicey 

“You should trump their trick and 


ur self 

he repeated. 

he did feel k mnely, and 
lonelier still when, one by one, the oth- 
ers leit the club for their respective 
homes. By ten o'clock he was the only 


get married y 
Perhaps,” 
All the same, 


member left in the club, and the fire 
was beginning to slumber. He half 


turned in his chair, and Smirke, the 
head waiter, silently out of the 
gloom at the other side of the room and 
came toward him, his long, thin fingers 
tugging expectantly at his mutton- chop 
whiskers. 

“Smirke !” 

“Yes, sir.” 


rose 
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“Not particularly rowdy in here to 
night ?” 

“No, sir. 
Year’s Eve 

“Mix me a brandy punch, and—and 
bring a glass for yourself.” 

Smirke prepared the punch, and 
drank his share, many a deep-drawn 
sigh of gratitude bubbling over the rim 
of his glass. 

“Not a pertic’larly lively time of the 
year for an hunmarried gentleman, if 
I may be allowed to say so, Mr. Di- 
cey.” 

“Perhaps not, Smirke, but don’t be 
so familiar. Are you married?” 

“Yes, sir.” Smirke confessed it with 
a deep intake of breath which, to Mr. 
Dicey, interpreted: ‘And, once mar- 
ried, you're done for.” 

“And how about your lively time, 
eh?” Dicey was studying the mutton- 
chop whiskers as though they had sud- 
denly awakened old memories. 

“That,” said Smirke, glancing at the 
clock, “will come later. On a New 
Year’s Day we lets the children sleep 
during the afternoon, and wakes ’em up 
fresh at eleven when I get home from 
the club. Then we has our little dinner 
and a romp.” 

Dicey was silent for a moment; then: 

“Do you ever wish that you were 
single again, Smirke ?” 

Smirke shook his head doubtfully : 

“We has our ‘off’ days, and we has 
our ‘on’ day s, of course, sir, but the 
fairies seem to level things up.” 

“The fairies?” 

“T mean the children, sir. We has 
three.” Again he glanced at the clock. 

Dicey drank off a glassful of punch, 
and rose from his chair, 

“Get off home, with you,” he laughed, 
“and I'll take the responsibility. Three 
fairies, Smirke! By Jove! You're a 
lucky man. Here”—he slipped three 
sovereigns into the waiter’s palni—‘‘one 
for each fairy!” 

If any of the club members had met 
Dicey as he walked down the street to 
Pall Mall, the reputation of a lifetime 
would have been dissipated. The cor- 
ners of his mouth drooped; there was 
a bitter expression in his eyes. He 


You see, sir, being New 
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climbed into the motor car, and pulled 
the rugs about his knees. ‘‘Home,” he 
said to the chauffeur, and the echo of 
the word seemed to linger in the car 
long after they had passed out of Pall 
Mall. 

Youngman married! And fairies— 
Smirke’s fairies! He could see the cun 
ning Youngman holding his wife’s hand, 
and laughing as he told her of how he 
had deceived old fool Dicey. He could 
see a pair of mutton-chops crawling 
about the floor, under the sofa, under 
the table, with three laughing fairies in 
pursuit. 

And he could see his own sumptuous 
flat in Chelsea with the Whistlers mak 
ing mock of the Rembrandts, and the 
armless Rodin questioning the authen 
ticity of the Angelo at his feet. He 
could feel the soft sinking of the pile 
as he crossed the Brussels carpet, and 
hear the low, measured voice of Ben 
nett, the butler, as he inquired the 
wishes of his master. It was a mental 
picture of luxury that he was able to 
conjure up, but it lacked something— 
something indefinable. 

For the first time in his life he felt 
lonely, and the optimist of a few hours 
earlier became a profound pessimist. 
For the moment he was not wanted; it 
was bitter to realize that. Those who 
professed to set a value on his wit and 
company had gone home to their wives 
—and their fairies. To-morrow, they 
might acclaim him anew, but for at 
least one night he was not essential to 
their existence. 

The car stopped two hundred yards 
from his flat, and the chauffeur, with a 
quiet “Happy New Year, sir,” turned 
toward the garage. Dicey threw his 
shoulders back in an effort to shake off 
the depression that had settled on him, 
and trudged gallantly through the snow. 

He had almost reached the entrance 
to the flat when, of a sudden, the fawn- 
colored spats seemed to leap up toward 
his hat, and he dropped, with all the 
weight of his fifteen stone, on the snow- 
covered slide. Before he had time to 
relieve his injured feelings in a manner 
that would have been purely natural in 
the circumstances, his outstretched hand 
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touched something soft and yielding— 
and noisy. It was lying almost on the 
doorstep, and his hand had rested some- 
what heavily upon it. 

With a feeling akin to awe, he crept 
to the mysterious thing, gently brushed 
away the snow that covered the rough 
yet warm clothing in which it was en- 
veloped, and, after glancing quickly 
along the deserted thoroughfare, 
snatched up the precious bundle, and 
slipped into his flat. 

The grave old retainer who had been 
in Dicey’s service for fifteen years, 
stepped back precipitately when, with 
trembling fingers, Dicey removed the 
wrappings of the little stranger. 

“Bless me, sir, it’s a—it’s a 

He stopped and stared, amazed, at his 
master, who was running a thick fore- 
linger through a mass of soft, silky hair 
to the accompaniment of most extrava- 
gantly couched terms of endearment. 

“Of course it is, you old fool,” 
laughed Dicey. “And it’s mine, Len- 
nett, mine! I found it.” 

“You found it, sir!” Bennett gasped. 
“And on a night like this! Who could 
have been so brutal?” 

“We will not discuss that now,” said 
Dicey, with domestic briskness. “The 
thing is to warm it by the fire, and get 
it something to eat.” 








“And let the police have it?’ sug- 
gested Bennett. 

**Police!” Dicey echoed. ‘No, it’s 
going to remain here. Whoever left it 
in the snow didn’t want it; that’s c 


tail Well, I do want it, and I’m go- 
ing to keep it and bring it up.” 

‘As your own, sir?” 

“Don't be so inquisitive, Bennett. 
Warm some milk, and you'll soon see 
its eves open. Jove! But it has a pair 
of lungs. Shut the door, Bennett. Any- 
body would think I was trying to mur- 
der the little beggar.” 

Bennett, muttering audibly that no 
good could come of such conduct, went 
for warm milk, the while Dicey nursed 
the tiny newcomer on his knee before 
the dining-room fire, and gingerly 
turned over its clothes in search of 
marks of identification. 
ennett, his brows 


| still contracted 


AND THE FAIRY 
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in doubt and suspicion, returned with a 
jugful of warm milk, and held it out 
to Dicey as though he, himself, deemed 
the task of feeding wholly undignified 
in a servant of his rank. 

“Get a spoon,” said Dicey shortly. 
“Ilang it, man, the poor little creature 
can’t drink out of a jug. Can’t be more 
than three months old.” 

“IT should send it round to the police 
station,” Bennett protested stubbornly. 

“I should have sent you to the work- 
house years ago,” said Dicey impatient- 
ly. “You are getting too old to be hu- 
man. See if there is a name on the 
clothing.” 

His nostrils tightened, his eyes nar- 
rowed, and his thoughts at war against 
the capriciousness of his master, Ben- 
nett stooped over the bundle. 

“There’s something written on the 
neckband.” He pointed it out. “It’s 
*T-h-u-r-z-a,.’ ”’ 

“And a very pretty name,” said Dicey 
emphatically. “Thurza, my little fairy, 
look up and acknowledge your foster 
parent. You and I are going to have 
a good time together.” 

Now he seized the spoon, and poured 
some of the warm, comforting milk 
down the tiny throat. 

“Too much,” whispered Bennett, as 
a harsh gurgle was followed by a plain- 
tive little cry. Dicey seemed to be gen- 
uinely grieved at the failure of his ef- 
forts to appease. 

“I would take it for you, Thurza,” he 
muttered, “if I thought that would do 


you any good. Do you think it’s in 
pain, Dennett ?” 
Bennett shook his head, and ex- 


pressed the opinion that men were never 
intended for that sort of thing—mean- 
ing the feeding of Thurza. 

“And yet you want to send it to the 
police station,” said Dicey angrily. “I 
wish—I wish we had a woman about 
the place,” he said, in a voice that was 
strangely modulated. “I feel as help- 
this poor little mite itself.” 
asked Bennett curi- 


less as 
‘Can it walk?” 


ously, and anxious, apparently, to di- 
vert the thoughts of Dicey. 

“How far could you walk at three 
months, you old dotard? 


But—but I'll 








bet it has more intelligence than you 
had at its age. Why are you screwing 
up your nostrils like that?” 

“TI think,” ventured Bennett, with a 
slight trace of suspicion in his voice, “I 
think that it needs washing!” 

“Do you?” Dicey shook: his head 
doubtfully. “Get the foot bath out, and 
we'll wash it.” 

With tenderness that none of his ac- 
quaintances would have believed him 
capable of, Dicey removed every scrap 
of clothing from the frail, silky little 
foundling, and then laid it on the bear- 
skin before the glowing fire. Actually 
he. went down on his knees, and prodded 
it with his forefinger. When Bennett 
returned with the foot bath he found 
the best-dressed man in clubland lying 
prostrate on the floor in order that 
the little stranger might clutch at his 
watch chain! 

And then, with solemnity that was at 
once ludicrous and pathetic, those two 
men drew the foot bath near the fire, 
and washed the new arrival. Long before 
the task was completed, the solicitude 
of the staid old Bennett was as pro- 
nounced as that of his master. Between 
them, they dried each little limb, and 
for every cry that was emitted Dicey 
blamed the heavy, unnatural touch of 
Bennett. Inwardly Bennett cursed Di- 
cey for a clumsy, unfeeling fool. 

An hour later Dicey was sitting be- 
fore the fire with the foundling curled 
up on his knee in a peaceful sleep. Ci- 
gars and whisky remained untouched on 
the table at his elbow—not that he 
wished them to remain untouched, but 
because he could not reach them with- 
out disturbing Thurza. 

At midnight Bennett glanced at the 
clock, and then at the sleeper. There 
was nothing in his expression to denote 
personal anxiety; rather was there a 
suggestion of solicitude for the hapless 
thing on Dicey’s knee. For five min- 
utes neither of the men spoke, then, as 
the clock chimes reverberated Dicey 
looked up at the motionless Bennett, 


and, with a curious smile, said: 

“We're a couple of old fools, you 
and I, Bennett.” 

Bennett’s right hand went to the point 
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of his chin, and the elbow rested in the 
palm of the other. 

“Seems like a bit of company,” he 
mused, and there was a softness in his 
voice that excused the confiding note in 
that of Dicey. 

“Feel a little lonely sometimes, don’t 
you, Bennett?” 

Bennett stroked his chin a trifle more 
vigorously. 

“Not exactly lonely, sir, but when a 
single man’s getting—well, on in age, 
there’s a tendency to feel that the next 
few years will be a sort of running 
down the last hill of the journey. 
There's nothing to stop you running, as 
it were. 

Dicey was significantly silent for a 
moment, and his eyes were glistening. 

“T was thinking like that at the club 
to-night,” he said. “Everybody seemed 
to have something on that hill—every- 
body save me. And nobody seemed to 
care 

Bennett took a step forward. 

“Nobody save you, Bennett; but then 
you're an old fossil, aren’t you, like 
myself. Now’’—he closed his lips tight- 
ly for a second as though struggling to 
beat back a rush of sentiment—‘when 
I found this on the pavement to-night a 
new feeling came over me. Something 
seemed to say: ‘Here you are, Dicey, 
you stolid old bachelor, take this key, 
and open the door to a new life.’ Quaint, 
isn’t it?” 

“Meaning the— 
at the sleeper. 

“No, me, you idiot.” 

The foundling, warmed by the glow- 
ing fire, turned lazily on Dicey’s knee, 
and a faint whimper of satisfaction es- 
caped it. 

“We'll make her up a bed in my 
room,” Dicey whispered. “She'll be as 
comfortable there as anywhere. Now, 
Thurza, my girl, don’t struggle like that ; 
I’m not used to this sort of thing, but 
I’ll be as gentle with you as I can be.” 

Tenderly he carried her to his room, 
and actually placed her at the foot of 
his own bed, wrapping the clothes about 
her until only a tiny nose was visible. 
He was leaning over the rail of the bed, 





Bennett pointed 
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gazing at the new arrival, when Ben- 
nett appeared with the customary 
“nightcap” and a small, mauve, daintily 
addressed letter. 

“Tt came this evening, sir, but the 
—the Thurza put it out of my head.” 

Dicey nodded, climbed into bed, 
turned on the electric light above his 
head, and opened the envelope. He had 
perused only a few lines when, with a 
gasp, and a foolish quivering of the lips, 
he sat up. 

Years before, this staid old bachelor 
had been in love, and his affection was 
reciprocated. She was the daughter of 
a half-pay officer, and the match would 
have met with general approbation. Dut 
her motLer was struck down with pa- 
ralysis, and her only comfort was the 
daughter Miska. With filial devoted- 
ness that took Dicey years to under- 
stand, the girl decided to remain with 
her mother. They went abroad in 
search of health, and gradually the 
world slipped in between the lovers. She 
became a memory; he, a disappointed 
bachelor, 

And now, after many years, this little 
mauve letter dropped from nowhere. 
Her mother had been dead five years, 
and she, Miska, was living with her fa- 
ther less than two hundred yards from 
John Dicey’s flat. 

We discovered your address by accideut, 
and my pen could not resist the temptation 
I wonder if you are very, very 
i I sat for half an hour 
thinking and sighing; | 
than six gray hairs, and 
the stab of a knife 


to write 
id? This morning 
‘fore the mirror, 
nted no fewer 
was like 


¢ 1 one 


Slowly, and with infinite tenderness, 
he slid the letter beneath his pillow, and 
slowly he reached up and turned off the 
light. It was more restful to think in 
the dark, and already his mind was 
harking back over the years. 

A faint sound from the foot of the 
bed broke in on his ruminations, and 
once again he flooded the room with 
light. 

“l wonder,” 
say when she sees you? 


he smiled, “what she'll 
What is it that 


vou’re wanting—hot milk, meat, or 
whisky? Hanged if I can understand 


you, and, somehow, it goes against the 
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grain to drag old Bennett out of his 
bunk.” 


Iie was down early to breakfast on 
New Year’s Day, and as his eyes met 
those of Bennett, they twinkled.. Ben- 
nett, a large handkerchief spread over 
his knee, was feeding the ungrateful 
Thurza who, in divers ways, appeared 
to resent the coddling. 

“Bennett,” said Dicey, “we'll have a 
real old-fashioned New Year's Day. 
Pile the wood on the fire, and stir up 
the place generally. Keep that smile on 
your face; it hasn't been there for years, 
and, if you like—if you like, Bennett, 
we'll forget, for one day, our relative 
positions. Now, come on; straighten 
that back of yours, and kick the things 
about. Make some noise, and let’s get 
out of the silent groove.” 

A street organ struck up a melody, 
as though Dicey’s words had been heard 
by a jinni. Immediately he threw open 
the window, and flicked half a 
ereign to the shivering Italian in the 
roadway. 

“(io down, Bennett,” he laughed, 
“and tell the beggar to keep on playing; 
it'll warm him. Take him a stiff glass 
of whisky; and if the neighbors inter- 
fere say that—say that I've gone mad!” 

Bennett came back to the flat with his 
knees wabbling idiotically in an effort 
to keep time with the street organ. 

“There’s a lady at the door, sir,” he 


SOV- 


began, ‘“‘and—— 

“Didn't you invite her in, you fool?” 

“No, sir, I thought she might be 
afraid—you’re making such an awful 
noise!” 

Dicey glanced at the card: “Miss 


Dennison,” and the next moment he was 
in his room wrestling feverishly with 
his toilet. 

When he entered the drawing-room, 
she was wandering from photograph to 
photograph with the old familiar smil 
pursing her lips. As she turned, with 
a little, guilty start, the morning sun fell 
full on her face. The years had been 
kind to her—kinder than they had been 
to him. Her dark eyes were just as 
full and expressive as in the old days. 
Her small head was thrown well back, 
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and when she opened her lips he heard 
again the music that often had brought 
him solace in the loneliness of bachelor- 
dom. 

“T suppose,” she began, with a pa- 
thetic grimace, “that I should have 
waited until you called, but I’m in 
trouble, and you are the only person I 
know about here.” 

“Miska”—his face was grave as that 
of an owl—‘you did not see me yester- 
day.” 

“Why, no, of course not.” 

She stepped back, with a puzzled look 
in her eyes. 

“No,” he echoed. “I was thinking 
how easily one can drop in and out of 
poetry. I haven’t seen you for years, 
and yet here we are talking as though 
there had been no break in our lives.” 

“Poetry!” she smiled. “Is there any 
such thing as poetry in modern life?” 

“IT don’t know,” he replied absently. 
“Yesterday morning I was the dullest 
piece of prose imaginable; then some- 
thing happened, and now all the gray 
clouds have a golden tinge. Are you 
married, Miska?” 

She started from him, so abrupt was 
the question. 

“Certainly not. 

“No.” He sighed. 
family !” 

“What—what do you mean?” 

“A family—only one, but a family. 
It arrived yesterday.” 

For two minutes she doubted his san- 
ity, and edged farther away. 


Are—are you?” 
“But I have a 
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“I found it in the street—in the snow. 
I was returning from the club, and 
when near the flat I slipped on my back. 
When | recovered my senses the family 
was almost touching my hand. I brought 
it upstairs, and scared old Bennett out 
of his wits; he had no use for that 
sort of thing. Now he would kill any 
one who injured the orphan by so much 
as a look. And so would I. To-day | 
seem to have a new interest in life; yes- 
terday I was so lonely that 

“Lonely, John?” 

He nodded, and in some inexplicable 
manner his fingers touched hers. 

“Yes, lonely, Miska. But—your 
trouble, tell me about it.” 

“We've been visited by thieves.” 

“Thank God they didn’t steal you.” 





He smiled. “What did they take 
away ?” 
“They took”—Bennett entered the 


room with a letter; Thurza was nestling 
in the hollow of his left arm—‘they 
took my 

With a cry of joy, she leaped at Ben- 
nett, and snatched Thurza from his arm. 

“They took my Thurza,” she almost 
shouted. ‘But how did you get her?” 

“My family!” said Dicey laconically. 

“Your family!” 

She came toward him, her eyes 
sparkling eloquently of the rapture that 
was moving her. “My Thurza, your 
family! Oh, you dear old John!” 

His hands were on her shoulders ; her 
eyes were laughing into his, and the 
tabby kitten purred, well pleased. 
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Several plays of an unusual character seen during the last month. Of three 


poetic works produced “Chantecler”’ 


will attract curiosity seekers. “The 


Scarecrow” is quickly withdrawn, and “The Piper” remains in New 
Theater repertoire. “The Havoc” a powerful drama with a clever twist to 
the old triangle. Henry Miller and a fine company act it beautifully. 
“The Faun” agreeable criticism of life in which William Faversham does 
good work, “The Boss” is overwrought, but Holbrook Blinn provides 
a fine characterization, Lew Fields brings real roosters to Broadway 


HE month has seen the pro 
duction of several plays of a 
most unusual quality, includ- 
ing the much-heralded pre 
mier of Edmond Rostand’s 
“Chantecler,” which could not fail to 
be temporarily a success of curiosity 
whatever its eventual reception as gen- 

eral entertainment. Lacking the same 
world-wide advertising, Mr. Percy 

Mackaye’s “The Scarecrow,” a remark- 

ably fine fantastic work, enjoyed but 
iort life in the theater. In it M1 

l’rank Reicher’s acting was notable. 
But both distinction and something 

f general popularity appear to have 
een achieved by the poetic version of 

the Pied Piper story done into a play 
by Miss Josephine Preston Peabody. 

‘The Piper” was produced at the New 

Theater, after previously enjoying suc- 

cess in Stratford-on-Avon and in Lon- 

don, for, as most people know by now, 
it was this play by an American wom- 
an that won the prize offered at last 
summer’s dramatic festival in Shake- 
speare’s town for the best poetic play 
by an English author. 

The play is now a regular feature of 
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the New Theater's repertoire, and is 
much appreciated. And, indeed, it de- 
serves to be. For it is a fresh and 
fragrant work, cunningly contrived and 
charmingly composed. Its inspiration 
is to be found in Robert Browning's 
poem, but for the greater part it is 
original in incident and action, and it 
combines the charms of a fantastic 
fancy with the delight of an attractive 
poetic style. 

The first act, the Market Place of 
Hameln, is a thing of pure delight. 
The picture presented, here and 
throughout, is beautiful, the manage- 
ment of the crowds and the beautiful 
children who throng the stage, the ex- 
citement, the suspense, animation, and 
drama of it are really superb. Here we 
find the Piper and his companions of 
the traveling show, Michael, the sword 
eater, Cheat-the-Devil, and the rest, 
contemned by the ungrateful and sor- 
did citizens of Hameln. The Piper has 
wiled the rats away, but the reward 
promised, the thousand gulden, is de- 
nied him by the selfish, dishonorable 
burgesses of the town, who laugh at a 
bargain not consecrated upon parch- 
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ment. In revenge, the Piper pipes the 
children away. 

The scene changes to Hollow Hill, 
whither the children have followed the 
Piper. They are asleep in a vaulted 
cellar, and the Piper is among them. 
They wake, one by one, and tell of their 
dreams—and in all their dreams some 
one is waiting—a man, a woman, even 
a dog. Some one, something is calling 
to each of them. But they are happy, 
and the music of the Piper still satisfies 
them. To keep them there, to hold 
them enthralled, the Piper makes a 
rainbow upon the wall, that they may 
watch and wonder. 

For the Piper is called away. Wi- 
chacl, the sword eater, loves Barbara, 
the burgomaster’s daughter, and she is 
to be a 11un, as a sacrifice to Heaven by 
the people of Hamelin who have lost 
their children. The Piper will steal her, 
like the rest—will steal her for Michael. 
So he, with Jichael, goes to the Cross- 
ways, a lovely spot where the mountain 
stream falls through forest and rocks. 
We hear the chants of the procession, 
and we see Barbara among the dev- 
otees, making for Rudesheim. As 
they come singing, the hymn merges 
into the notes of the Piper’s tune, and 
gradually becomes absorbed in them; 
and the bent heads of the people are 
raised, and their mournful _ steps 
quicken into a dancing measure as the 
Piper plays upon the pipes and upon 
their hearts. 

Barbara steals away, and is saved; 
but, instead of falling into the arms of 
Michael, she looks only to the Piper as 
her savior and her lover. Vichael is 
furious, and the Piper is dumfounded. 
3ut only for a little while. He causes 
her to turn to her lover, and is at peace. 
Veronika, the “foreign woman,” is 
seeking her little child, Jan, and there is 
a very poignant scene between them. 
She begs for her child, but the Piper is 
adamant. 

Then follows a beautiful and haunt- 
ing scene, where the silent statue of the 
Lonely Man—the Christus crucified— 
proves too strong for the Piper. He 
argues and raves at the graven image 
—he will not give up the children. But 
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the more he protests the more surely he 
weakens. He tries to cajole the figure 
of Christ, he promises to bring the 
children to Him, but all the time the 
Symbol wins its way, and the Piper 
loses, and promises to give the children 
back. 

The last act is full of drama and sus- 
pense. We see the desolate town, the 
parents forsaken, and hear the wailing 
and the moaning, the deep regrets an | 
repentance. It is extraordinarily well 
done. And then the children return, 
and the Piper leaves them as the curtain 
falls. 

It is all very charming, and on the 
whole it is very admirably done by the 
New Theater company, with Miss Edith 
Wynne Matthison, as the central figure, 
bringing her general attractiveness in 
speech and manner to the scene. One 
misses the masculinity which is an at- 
tribute of the figure as Miss Peabody 
has outlined it in her play, and there can 
be no doubt that a man should have 
played the part; but, as far as any wom- 
an could go in creating the right illu- 
sion, Miss Matthison succeeds. 

The intrusion of the feminine per- 
sonality is less serious here than in 
“Chantecler,” however, for “The Piper” 
introduces no love scenes involving the 
chief figure, and there is nothing in the 
play to especially emphasize the rela- 
tions of sex, 

In “Chantecler,” of course, dominant 
virility is a keynote of the character, 
and the love story of the cock and the 
hen pheasant at once indicates the 
necessity for a differentiation in the 
sexes of those who play the roles. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the obvious 
mistake of putting the very delightfully 
feminine Maude Adams into the prin- 
cipal réle, “Chantecler” on the stage has 
both novelty and picturesqueness to 
commend it. Ina case of this kind it is 
inevitable that some sacrifices of the 
text must be made, and some sense of 
purpose be lost. But for the imagina- 
tive playgoer the work as it is acted 
will have plenty to commend it. 

Does not all the world know by now 
that the action of “Chantecler’” passes 
in a barnyard, and that all the charac- 
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ters are animals? Each possesses some 
human characteristic. Of all none is so 
important as the cock that gives his 
name to the work. His pedigree entitles 
him to first place everywhere in France. 
For Chantecler is descended from the 
medieval list of illustrious animals in 
“Rowan du Renard,” and he has been 
canonized in the coat of arms of France. 

“The Evening of the Pheasant Hen” 
is the author’s description of the first 
act. To the barnyard in which Chante- 
cler reigns supreme there flies a Hen 
Pheasant of a loveliness that contrasts 
with the plainness of his family of hens. 
Here the audience makes the acquaint- 
ance of Patou, the mongrel watchdog, 
who represents simplicity and_ fidelity 
just as the Blackbird stands for trivial 
cynicism and destructive criticism. 

Here, too, are the Guinea Hen to 
represent the vulgarity and fatuity of 
the social struggler, the Peacock as an 
example of vanity, imported fowls to 
show the folly of superficial cosmo- 
politanism, and various other feathered 
and furry beings symbolic of human 
vanity and weakness. 

There is a lyric beauty in Chante- 
cler’s apostrophes in the first act, which 
show his love for the Hen Pheaseitt. 
And a sense of conflict in the second 
act, described as “The Morning of the 
Cock,” with the conspiracy of his ene- 
mies, the -creatures of night, to have 
him killed by the Game Cock. 

“The Guinea Hen’s Day,” which 
shows the characters at a five-o’clock 
tea, occupies the third act. Here the 
author’s satire is most bitter. 

The fancy cocks come to the tea 
party, one armed with spurs on his 
heels, in the manner of game cocks, to 
kill Chantecler. His enemies turn to 
the newcomer as a means of ridding 
themselves of their ruler, but when the 
shadow of a hawk is seen flying over 
the yard they run to their protector, 
only to flout him again when the danger 
is past. Chantecler triumphs and ac- 


companies the Hen Pheasant to the for- 
est for which she had been pining since 
she entered the unfamiliar life of the 
barnyard. 

“The Night of the Nightingale” is the 
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title of the last act. Here Chantecler 
learns the beauty of the nightingale’s 
song. The nightingale is shot, but its 
song is continued by another. So the 
end of usefulness and beauty does not 
always come because one who can voice 
it passes out of view. It is while learn- 
ing this lesson from the death of his 
colleague, the singer of the night, as he 
is of the day, that Chantecler’s eyes are 
opened to a much greater tragedy. The 
sun has risen without his call. The 
secret of his song was, after all, noth- 
ing. But he can still crow to tell the 
world that the dawn has come, even if 
he did not cause the sun to rise through 
his call. There is work to do, and 
there is the barnyard still awaiting his 
rule. So he is saved from the shot of 
the hunter who wounds to death the 
Hen Pheasant, and goes back to rule 
where he used to think he caused the 
sun to rise. 

Pictorially the production af the Em- 
pire had much to commend it, both 
humor and color resulting from the 
strange guise in which the actors pre- 
sent themselves. The barnyard in the 
sunlight and in shadow, the scurrying 
chicks, the waddling ducks, the great 
lumbering turkey cock, the dog, the 
peacock, the beautiful hen pheasant, the 
pedant woodpecker, and, lastly, Chante- 
cler himself—all these are seen and 
heard, together with the hooting owls, 
flying into view, their great eyes glow- 
ing in the night, the flitting butterfly, 
the bees and birds of air, and creeping 
earthly things. There is an impressive 
picture of the hill where the plot against 
Chantecler’s life is hatched, with the 
great trees outlined against the sullen 
sky, and another capital picture of the 
kitchen garden where the Guinea Hen 
receives her guests, and where, sur- 
rounded by the feathery tribe, the cock 
defeats his rival. 

But the acting honors, chiefly by rea- 
son of the inappropriateness of putting 
Miss Adams into the leading role, go to 
Miss May Blayney, who, as the Hen 
Pheasant, presents a delightfully allur- 
ing picture of feminine coquetry and 
charm. 

Miss Adams herself is the most ap- 
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pealing in the prologue, where she ap- 
pears clad in a simple white robe. Her 
delicate, natural sensitiveness of per- 
sonality there has full play, and she 
gives eloquent voice to the quaintly 
written speeches. Another good figure 
is the dog Patou intrusted to Arthur 
Byron. But of acting in the general 
sense, little is required of most of the 
participants, who wear their feathers 
and their furs well enough in the gea- 
erally picturesque ensemble. 

One of the most powerful plays of 
the season, and, incidentally, one of the 
best acted, is “The Havoc,” by FE. S. 
Sheldon. It brings Mr. Henry Miller 
to the stage of the Bijou Theater, where 
his portrait of the principal figure in 
the story is an amazingly fine exaimple 
of authoritative and informed histrion- 
ism. 

Mr. Sheldon has succeeded in doing 
that seemingly impossible thing—the 
making of a new dramatic Situation on 
the basis of the old familiar domestic 
triangular relationship. The play in- 
troduces Richard Craig, a rising young 
railroad man, who is so much in love 
with his wife, and so much engrossed 
in making a living for her, that he does 
not realize the attraction wielded by a 
boarder in their home, one Paul Hes- 
sert, who is conscienceless, as well as 
weak. Craig is obliged to go out of 
town, and starts for the depot, leaving 
his wife and the boarder alone in the 
house. \\ hereupon the real relation- 
ship of the pair is at once disclosed to 
the audience, and subsequently to the 
husband, who returns unexpectedly to 
get a book which he had forgotten. 
Craig, after frightening the boarder by 
showing a loaded revolver, announces 
that he has no intention of availing 
himself of the unwritten law, and 
makes the astonishing proposition that 
he shall get a divorce, that Hessert shall 
marry the wife, and that he, Craig, shall 
then take his place as the boarder in 
the household. 

The guilty pair are forced to agree to 
the proposition. A year passes, and ul- 
timately, in Hessert’s eyes, the initial 
situation seems reversed. He grows 
suspicious, abuses his wife, neglects her, 


and finally charges her with being false 
to him and favoring her first husband. 
This provides the opportunity for a 
homily on Craig’s part, in the course of 
which he denounces those false doc- 
trines of individualism which are far 
too rampant, and reads the pair a 
scathing lesson on their sin. 

In the final act, Hessert’s general 
worthlessness is fully discovered. He 
is an embezzler, and in danger of going 
to prison. For the woman’s sake, Craig 
enables him to make his way to foreign 
parts, offering her a position as stenog- 
rapher in his own office. 

The play is deeply tinged with cyni- 
cism, and has a vein of biting satire, but 
is steadily absorbing, and cumulatively 
powerful from the rising to the falling 
of the curtain. Its value as an anti- 
dote to various false theories of life 
cannot be too strongly commended. And 
it is capitally played, Mr. Miller giving 
as beautiful a performance of the main 
figure as could be imagined, while Mr. 
Francis Byrne and Miss Laura Hope 
Crewes admirably sustain him in the 
several powerful situations. 

In contrast to this, “The Faun,” pro- 
duced at Daly’s by Mr. William Faver- 
sham, is a criticism of life expressed in 
a more pleasant vein. Mr. Edward 
Knoblauch is its author. The play is 
uneven in quality, its first and last acts 
being superior to the third; but, as a 
whole, it is entertaining in a light and 
pleasing way. Much of the fun comes 
from the contrasted viewpoint of the 
so-called civilized beings in this world 
and those who live according to the 
dictates of primitive nature. 

The Faun is a champion of natural 
instincts, as opposed to the conventions 
of an artificially constituted society. He 
arrives at a crucial moment in the af- 
fairs of a certain Lord Stonbury, who, 
having lost heavily at the races, is about 
to kill himself. At first, Lord Ston- 
bury regards him as a masquerader, a 
fiction, and not a real faun at all. The 
creature insists upon having the man 
fire a pistol at him, the bullet passing 
him harmlessly, and shattering a lamp 
standing on a table behind him. There- 
after the Englishman has no further 
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doubts. And he agrees to initiate the 
Faun into the ways of London society 
in exchange for tips on the races, easily 
available to the creature through his 
ability to talk to the horses, and to use 
the flowers and butterflies and bees as 
his messengers and servants.  Inci- 
dentally the Faun, with the best of in- 
tentions, offends many people through 
the frankness of his speech, and he 
muddles up various love affairs through 
his interfering ways. In the end, how- 
ever, he sets everything right, brings 
prosperity and happiness to his patron, 
and is ready to go back once again to 
his life in the open. 

Mr. Faversham plays the fantastic 
creature splendidly, with abundant vim, 
and humor, and spirit. Among his 
chief assistants are Miss Julie Opp, 
Miss Nina Herbert, and Mr. Frank 
Hollins, each of whom _ contributes 
something to the generally agreeable 
impression which the play in its entirety 
effects. 

A play of a melodramatic bent, rather 
skillfully arranged, though still full of 
patent artificialities, is “The Boss,” by 
Edward Sheldon, produced at the Astor 
Theater. 

The theme of the piece is political 
conditions of to-day, summed up in the 
personality of the ward boss, who holds 
the city in his hand. It begins with his 
affairs at the moment when he has in 
his power two officials of a chain of 
banks, father and son. Having over- 
stepped the legal bounds, they are un- 
able to fight him successfully, and he 
makes the terms. These terms include 
the hand of the daughter of the family. 
She it is who accepts, against their 
frenzied appeal, and closes the bargain. 
This incident, it need hardly be men- 
tioned, is entirely familiar. 

Eventually comes the gradual under- 
mining of the boss’ despotism, through 
the efforts of the son of his rival and 
the workingmen of the city, who hate 
as much as they fear him. It comes to 
the crisis in a mass meeting swayed to 
the final decision by the archbishop, 
who has tried to awaken “Mike” Regan 
to his moral sense, and finds him dou- 
ble-dealing. But, despite his overthrow, 


the boss plans a gigantic coup, foiled 
only by the attempt at killing the youth 
who has opposed him. The act, having 
been inspired by the boss himself, is 
brought home to him in the shape of 
arrest. 

The final note of artificiality is sound- 
ed in the last act where the boss softens, 
and where his wife, who could not pos- 
sibly respect or love him, awakens to 
the fact that he is all in all to her, and 
takes him home rejoicing from his 
prison cell, 

The figure of the boss, as it is out- 
lined in the play, and as it could scarcely 
be in real life, is splendidly character- 
ized by Mr. Holbrook Blinn, who be- 
comes a star through this medium. He 
is an admirable actor, and deserves his 
honors. But he also deserves a more 
appealing play. 

Frank Sheridan, H. A. Weaver, 
Howard Estabrook, and H. A. La 
Motte are conspicuously successful 
among the actors in the cast, and Miss 
Emily Stevens has some good moments 
in a very trying role and one for which 
she is not especially well equipped. 

Of the lighter entertainments of the 
month the most enduring probably will 
be “The Hen-Pecks,” produced by Lew 
Fields at the Broadway Theater. It is 
one of those conglomerate affairs in 
which girls, ‘“‘rough-house” comedians, 
singers, and dancers are about equally 
distributed, and of its kind it is an ex- 
cellent entertainment. Mr, Fields him- 
self is most amusing, and he has a 
number of able assistants, including 
Vernon Castle, Laurance Wheat, Ethel 
Johnston, Blossom Seeley, and Gertrude 
Quinlan. The best scene shows a 
Broadway barber shop with a most at- 
tractive assemblage of feminine boot- 
blacks, manicure girls, and showgirl vis- 
itors, all beautifully garbed, and en- 
gaged in some diverting terpsichorean 
evolutions, developed and arranged by 
the skillful Ned Wayburn. To contrast 
with the Rostand art barnyard there is 
here the real thing, the live roosters, 
ducks, geese, and hens, contributing to 
a very amusing and natural opening 


scene, 











VERY entertaining story is 
“Master and Maid,” by Mrs. 
L. Allen Harker, published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Mrs. Harker always does 
good work, but we are inclined to be- 
lieve that none of her former books 
makes quite the appeal to popular taste 
that this one makes. 

It is a simple enough love story of 
the growth of affection between a girl 
and a man some fifteen years her senior, 
but Mrs. Harker has succeeded in in- 
vesting her book with an unwonted 
charm by the delineation of her char- 
acters, chiefly of Lallie Cloumell and 
Anthony Bevan. 

Lallie is a motherless Irish girl, who 
has lived on his estate in Ireland with 
her father, Fitzroy Cloumell, a brilliant 
but rather irresponsible knight, who, on 
the eve of a hunting trip to India, calm- 
ly packs his daughter off to England, 
and notifies his friend, Tony Bevan, 
that he is to take care of her. Tony 
is “Housemaster” at Hamchester Col- 
lege, and is given no choice but to re- 
ceive the girl into his family of boys. 
A bright, pretty girl, with the disregard 
of convention that a man’s training is 
apt to cultivate, in a houseful of boys, 
is substantially the theme of the story, 
and is what gives it character. Lallie is 
well bred and intelligent, and really 
does nothing worse than to furnish 
spice and variety to Miss Foster, the 
prim housekeeper of “B House.”  In- 
cidentally some of the boys and the 
younger masters fall in love with her, 
but without serious consequences. 

The real point of the story is that 
Tony Bevan and Lallie find that their 
former comradeship has brought them 





something that they both consider much 
better. 
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Gaston Leroux, several years ago, 
published an extremely good detective 
story which he called “The Mystery of 
the Yellow Room.” It was not only a 
good plot, logically developed and with 
sustained movement and the element of 
suspense up to the final solution of the 
mystery, but it was told with a direct- 
ness and clarity of style that place no 
burden upon the reader’s interest. After 
that came “The Perfume of the Lady 
in Black,” as to the plot of which it was 
difficult to make a satisfactory estimate 
because of the mass of tangled and ir- 
relevant incident with which it was 
loaded. It was dreary reading. 

The author’s new book is called “The 
Phantom of the Opera,” and is pub- 
lished by the Bobbs-Merrill Company. It 
resembles “The Perfume of the Lady 
in Black” a good deal more closely than 
“The Mystery of the YeHow Room.” 
It is a rather ghastly and wildly fan- 
tastic tale, and makes laborious reading 
if one reads it merely for the entertain- 
ment usually looked for in a detective 
story. It is advertised as being unique 
in its selection of scene: “The Opera 
House in Paris—from the Lyre of 
Apollo on top of its seventeen stories 
to the lake that lies beneath its five cel- 
lars.” The phantom that haunts the 
building is variously described; some- 
times as a man in evening clothes and 
a death’s-head or a head of fire, and 
sometimes in medieval costume, but 
without a head. He makes trouble for 
everybody connected with the opera, 
but in the story devotes his attention 
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chiefly to Christine Daaé, a prima don- 
na, and young Raoul De Chagny, 
brother of the Comte De Chagny. He 
favors the lovers with all sorts of 
weird and unpleasant experiences. But 
it would be next to impossible to give 
a connected outline of the tale; it is 
complicated, and there is no definite 
forward movement. The publishers re- 
fer to “the precision of French logic, 
the adroit construction of a detective 
story,” but it is significant that they do 
not claim it explicitly for “The Phan- 
tom of the Opera.” 


se e& 


Anthony Hope’s new book, “Second 
String,” published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co., is something of a disappoint- 
ment, not because we look for another 
Zenda story and fail to get it, but be- 
cause it seems as if he had not used the 
opportunities which the theme presents, 
to the best advantage. 

It is a story of modern English life 
with a good though not startlingly dra- 
matic plot, well constructed and well 
written. The type is such, however, 
that thorough and convincing charac- 
terization is absolutely essential to stim- 
ulate and sustain the reader's interest, 
and this is conspicuously lacking. 

Mr. Hope seems to have just missed 
presenting his people as they should be. 
The peculiarities of each, the qualities 
which should differentiate them, each 
from the other, are either exaggerated 
or abated. 

Andy Hayes, who may be considered 
to be the hero of the tale, is a young 
man who, considering his experience as 
a soldier in South Africa and as a lum- 
berman in Canada, is altogether too un- 
sophisticated. Harry Belfield is too 
youthfully exuberant and irresponsible 
for a young man seriously considered 
by politicians as a Member of Parlia- 
ment. And Vivien Wellgood, the girl, 
is too utterly girlish, and timid, and fas- 
tidious for the heroine of a twentieth- 
century novel. All the other characters 
are equally out of tune. They should 
have been developed with great care, 
but Mr. Hope has failed to use the 


sense of proportion which all of his 
readers know that he possesses. 


ee 


“Jim Hands,” by Richard Washburn 
Child, published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, is a book that cannot properly be 
called a novel, for it has none of the 
elements of a novel beyond the one 
fact that it deals with fictitious charac- 
ters. In form it is a monologue; Jim 
Hands does all the talking, in the course 
of which he gives an exposition of his 
philosophy of life as it is developed out 
of practical everyday incidents and 
perplexities. 

Jim is the foreman in a leather fac- 
tory located in a small mill town. He 
is a man of family and substance, oc- 
cupying a position which commands the 
respect and confidence of his employer, 
as well as of his fellow employees and 
neighbors. Inevitably, therefore, both 
he and his wife are more or less in- 
volved in about everything that hap- 
pens in the town, from the boss’ new 
automobile to the strike in the factory. 

His narrative is strung on a very 
slender thread, that of his daughter 
Katherine’s affair with the boss’ son, 
Bob Harvey. She has had a college 
education, and becomes the teacher in 
the town school. Young Harvey, who 
is a very decent sort of chap, has fallen 
in love with her, and the young people 
get into trouble when the boy’s father 
objects to their marriage. Subsequently 
Bob. in order to protect his sister’s hus- 
band, allows it to be supposed that he 
has misbehaved with one of the factory 
girls and disappears. Of course, it all 
ends happily, but in the meantime Jim 
Hands finds life rather hard. 

It seems to us that the book might 
have been made much stronger. Its 
material is of the sort that gives oppor- 
tunities for humor and pathos of the 
sort that is always popular, but which 
Mr. Child has seemed unable to de- 
velop. 


ee 


Another volume of “Puck of Pook’s 
Hill” stories has been published by 
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Rudyard Kipling through Doubleday, 
Page & Co., which he calls “‘Rewards 
and Fairies.” Mr. Kipling explains 
that Puck is the last survivor in Eng 
land of those whom mortals call Fairies, 
properly called “The People of the 
Hills.” 

Dan and Una appear again in this 
new volume, and Puck puts them in the 
way of hearing some good stories, as 
he did before, of personal experiences 
with people who in the past have helped 
to make history. One of the best of 
these, “Simple Simon,” is Simon’s ac- 
count of how he brought relief, in the 
shape of powder and shot, to Sir Fran- 
cis Drake in the struggle with the Span- 
ish Armada. Sir Richard Dalyngridge, 
the Norman knight, comes back again 
with some stories to tell about William 
Rufus and King Henry; and Redjacket 
also reappears. 

The table of contents includes like- 
wise a number of new poems, the most 
conspicuous of which is “If 
which seems likely to become almost as 
well known as “The Recessional.” 
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“The Capture of Paul Beck,” by Mc- 
Donnell Bodkin, published by Little, 
Brown & Co., is a detective story 
with enough action and incident to sat- 
isfy the most inveterate reader of such 
tales. Its chief defect, however, as a 
mystery story, is that the theme is 
rather unimportant, and that there is no 
mystery about the identity of the crim- 
inal. Besides this, the gravity of the 
crime is minimized by the feeling that it 
was justified. When the reader’s sym- 
pathy is with the criminal rather than 
with his victims, there is never a very 
strong conviction that any one is in 
danger, and so the story is robbed of 
the element of suspense so essential to 
a good detective story. 

The theme of the story has its origin 
in young Phil Armitage’s haste to gei 
rich. He is anxious to marry Norma 


Lee, but her father objects because the 
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young man hasn’t as much money as 
Abraham Lamman, a London promoter. 
Phil naively deposits his twenty thousand 
pounds with Lamman to invest, and the 
latter loses no time in eliminating his 
rival and reducing him to beggary. Phil, 
however, is fortunate enough to make 
the acquaintance of a bright young 
American, the son of a captain of in- 
dustry, and together they concoct a 
plan, which unfortunately involves for- 
gery, to square things with Lamman. 

Detective Paul Beck enters at this 
stage in the employ of Lamman, but at 
first finds himself baffled at every turn 
by the sharp wits of Miss Dora Myrl, a 
friend of Norma Lee. The contest be- 
tween these two carries the narrative to 
the end, the capture of Paul Beck be- 
ing effected by Miss Myrl. 

The story does not, as we have said, 
make a typically interesting detective 
tale, but it is absorbing enough to sat- 
isfy most readers, 
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Important New Books. 


“The Married Miss Worth,” Louise Closser 
Hale, Harper & Bros. 

“When God Laughs,” Jack London, Mac- 
millan Co. 

“The New Wells, 
Duffield & Co. 

“The Vanity Box,” 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“The Riding Master,” Dolf Wyllarde, John 
Lane Co. 


Machiavelli,” H. G. 


Alice Stuyvesant, 


“The Broad Highway,” Jeffery Farnol, 
Little, Brown & Co 

“Colonel Todhunter « Missouri,” Ripley 
D. Saunders, Bobbs-Merrill Co 

“Marjory,” E. F. Benson, Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 


Henry C. Rowland, Dodd, 


“The Magnet,” 


Mead & Co. 


“Sir George’s Objection,” Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford, Duffield & Co. 
“Fenella,” Henry L. Stuart, Doubleday, 


Page & Co. 

“The Chasm,” 
Stokes Co. 
_“The Story Girl,” L. M. 
C. Page & Co. 

“A Cossack Lover,” Martha G. D. Bianchi, 
Duffield & Co 

“Joyce of the North Woods,” Harriet T. 
Comstock, Doubleday, Page & Co. 


George Cram Cook, F. A. 


Montgomery, L. 
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OU have all of you shown a great deal 
of interest in Margaretta Tuttle's series 
of stories, and have lost no opportunity to let 
us know of it. We were quite sure that you 
would like to Lear all about Mrs. Carson 
and the Reverend Wrexford Thorne, but we 
weren’t quite prepared for the way in which 
you have taken up the archdeacon. This 
month’s story, “For Idle Hands to Do,” 
does not involve him especially; it shows 
rather the more or reckless state of 
mind that trouble may bring upon a woman 
harassed and vexed as Mrs. Carson was. It 
prepares the way, however, for the reappear- 
ance of the archdeacon, and in the May num- 
ber you will meet him again in a story with 
the appropriate title of “The Price of Opin- 
ion.” You who know of the archdeacon’s 
worship of tradition and custom will ap- 
preciate the significance of this title. 


less 


WE have been asked numberless times 

in the past year why we have given 
you no more stories by Joseph C. Lincoln; 
there has even been a note of complaint in 
many of these queries implying, to a certain 
extent, that the readers of the 
have been defrauded of some of their rights 


magazine 


The answer is simple enough, 
sick 


for weeks was confined to his 


and privileges 
for Mr. 
summer, and 
bed. Of course, he couldn’t do any writing 
then. We are glad to say, on his own ac- 
count as well as on yours, that he is fully 
recovered, and that he has given us the 
first work he has done since his convales- 
cence. It is a complete novel, too, and not 
a short story. You can look forward to 
reading “The Woman Haters” in the May 
number. 


Lincoln was. a very man last 


A) 


GOOD Western story is one that an 
editor always welcomes, for he knows 
that he will never make a mistake in giving 


it to his readers. You have been reading 


some Western stories by Elliott Flower in 
AINSLEE’s that have made a hit with you, if 
we can judge from your letters about Alpha- 
bet Applegate. The Britisher seems to have 
walked into your good graces without the 
least effort. He has a lively time ahead of 
him in his adventure with the pretty Mexi- 
can girl, “Rosita the Imperious,” in May. 
Besides this there will be two other Western 
stories; one of the Northwest, “The Jonah,” 
by Andrew Soutar, and one of the mining 
towns, “The Quitter,” by Charlotte Weir. 
Herman Whitaker, also, will have one of 
his Mexican tales, and you know what they 


are. 
WE* have made a special endeavor in 
making up the May number to make 
it as broad and comprehensive as it is pos- 
sible to do; to give you a variety of fiction 
that will make you when you have 
finished reading the magazine, that you have 
met a lot of new people, and shared in their 
problems and adventures, that you have been 
to new places and had new experiences. So 


3m 


feel, 


we are giving you some stories of the West, 
that more than 
your sense of humor, some that have a spice 


some will appeal ever to 
of adventure, some that are of the domestic 
type, and one or two only dealing with the 
them 


man-and-woman problem, but all of 


with a deep strain of humanity. 
oe 


M® BRUCE’S articles on “Adventurings 

in the Psychical” have excited a good 
deal of interest, and have drawn from the 
readers of them a very considerable number 
of letters. Some of them are from students 
of psychology, others from people who have 
a special interest in the occult without mak- 
ing a study of it, and still others narrating 
apparently inexplicablé experiences of their 
Among the latter is one which is so 
remarkable that we have asked Mr. Bruce’s 
permission to print it here for your benefit, 


own, 
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or rather to print enough of it to give you 
the substance of the very unusual experience 
of the writer. We have selected it from a 
number of such letters because the narrative 
of the occurrences is direct, and 
clear-cut, and told in such a way as to make 
any misunderstanding of them an impossi- 
bility. The writer is a college student, a 
young woman, whose name is, of course, 
withheld. 

“About a fortnight ago my father sent me 
a letter containing a check which I didn’t get 
downtown to cash for several days. When 
I wanted to take it down, I couldn't find it 
anywhere. I had torn up my father’s letter, 
and sent it down to be burned, so supposed | 
had torn up the check in the letter, as I had 
no recollection of having taken it out. | 
wired my father at once, for I didn’t have 
a cent, and as it was not his personal check, 
didn’t know that it could be replaced. He 
was on his vacation, and I was not able to 
locate him all day or the next day. Nearly 
crazy with two days of worry, | fell asleep 
the second night, and had an exceedingly 
vivid dream. 


simple, 


“[ thought | was standing in the library 
of the college I attend, looking at a case of 
books near the desk. On the shelf level 
with my shoulder were three white books. 
On one side of them was a dark-blue book, 
on the other a yellow book. I took down 
and opened one of the white books, replaced 
it, and took down the next one. In the 
middle of the second book lay my check. 

“T thought of the dream often the next 
had not 
books to the library, I laid it to overworry 
But that afternoon in the 
that 
They were on the third stack from the desk 
The three white books were Percy Mackaye’s 
“Jeanne D’Arc.” The blue book was Moody’s 
“Faith Healer,” which, by the way, was out 
of place, so does. away with the explanation 
that I had seen the two before—the yellow 
book was Mackaye’s “Mater.” I took down 
one of the white books, and opened it idly. 
Then my over me, and 
the cold chills all over me. Feeling rather 
foolish, I took down the second white book. 
In the middle of it lay my check! 


morning, but as | returned any 
college library | 


came on identical placing of books 


dream came sent 


“I remember now that a girl was in my 
room with that book, and left it on my table 
several hours. | took the check 


suppose | 
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out of the letter and slipped it into the book 
for safe-keeping. I don’t believe I ever knew 
the name of the book until I saw it in the 
library.” 

Here is a little problem story which, we 
have no doubt, will interest you. Mr. Bruce 
but we are not 
going to tell you what it is because we want 
to get your opinions about it. We have 
given you the facts. What do you make of 
them ? 


has given his solution of it, 


se 


HERE are one or two features of this 
April number of Ainstee’s of which 

we want to speak. Probably before 
read this talk you will have read the com- 
“Last how 


good a story it is, 


you 


Resort,” and know 
so we'll not undertake to 
tell you anything about it. 
of you know also something about its author, 
Mr. Battersby; others of you very likely do 
not, and it is for those that we wish to recall 
about him in 


plete novel, 


A good many 


some facts connection with 
AILNSLEE’S. 

His first story in AINSLEe’s was published 
in January, 1904; it was “The Siege of Sar.” 
Hardly a month has passed in all the seven 
years since that time that has not brought 
Some 


of them ask for copies of the magazine con- 


letters to this office about the author. 


taining the story, others beg for new stories 
by him, and others send their money for all 
the back numbers in which his work has ap- 
peared. We have published four complete 
novels and eight short stories by him in all; 
with one or two exceptions, all the fiction he 
has written. We have given you this latest 


story by him because you have go persistent] 


dematr “l more of his work 


\nother 
short story by Frank (¢ ondon. 


number i the 
We commend 
it to you because of the pronounced and vital 


feature of this 


human quality in it. Last month we pub 
lished a him 


“Cyesar’s Wife’s Husband.” 


story by which he called 
It was a simple 
enough tale; but to us, at any rate, it seemed 
to possess in a very unusual degree that rare 
insight into humanity which, above all things, 
was characteristic of O. Henry. This same 
thing pervades his story which we print this 
month. We hope, if you like these stories, 
you will tell us as freely as you have told u 
about Mr 


best to persuade Mr. Condon to give you 


Battersby, and then we will do our 


more of them 
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The Whole Family 


May safely drink and enjoy 


POS TUM 


BECAUSE, when properly brewed (according to directions) it 
is pleasing to the taste. 
BECAUSE, it contains no coffee or other harmful substance. 


BECAUSE, it is made of clean, hard wheat, including the 
phosphate of potash (grown in the grain) for supplying the growing 
brain and nerve cells in the child, and replacing the waste of cells 


from the activities of adult life. 


The whole family can make a distinct gain if they care to. 


‘‘There’s a Reason” 


Canadian Postuin Cereal Co., Limited, 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
} Windsor, Ontario 


Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Narcissus 


~ NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


Suggest the fragrance of Spring blossoms, 
sweetness, goodness, and purity. 


NABISCO is the dessert confection of 


perfection—ideal with ices or beverages. 
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4 In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 
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sa te ‘ CHOCOLATE TOKENS—a sweet 
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dessert confection covered with 


creamy, rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 









Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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t You’ll like it—it’s well heated! 


You will find thousands of 
‘ different kinds and sizes of 
houses offered for rent or - 
sale, but there is only one 
kind of true heating com- 
fort which will fit any house 
or building and make it a H 
delightful place to live in 
u and work in. That way 
is with 


|| AMERICAN [DEAL 
| & 
Ask the man behind the real estate pr sition : 
RADIATORS BOILERS “ How is it heated?” as 


Every real estate agent, every large property owner, will tell you that 
the one convincing recommendation for any building is, that it contains 
’ an IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators. 


Just as you see our advertisements everywhere, so you'll find these heating outfits 
being put in everywhere. We are building more and larger factories, for we know 
that with the great and lasting satisfaction and economies our outfits are giving 
‘ (more than in the case of any other article entering into buildings or their furnish- 
ings) we shall receive a rapidly increasing volume of orders for IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators. The high reputation 
™) ~+that our heating outfits and our name now enjoy 
means that we must and shall stand back of 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators and 
guarantee them to the full. 
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| ; If you have a building to erect, to sell or to rent, you'll find 
it a splendid talking basis to say: “It’s heated with an IDEAL 

é — . Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators.” It means that 

A No, 218 IDEAL Boller ANo.A-2411DEAL Boller the tenant will be glad to pay you 10% to 15% more rent 

and 270{t. of 3¢-in. AMER- aad 66] tt. of 8-in. AMER- because of the comfort, health-protection, convenience, 

owner $135,were used to owner $215, were usedta cleanliness, and fuel economy he will experience; or, in sell- 

heat this cottage. heat this cottage. ing, you get back the full price paid for the outfit, which 


— oe 


At these prices the goods can be bought of any repu- does not rust out or wear out. 


table, competent fitter. This did not include cost of 

labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation is No tearing up necessary—now quickly put into any buildings—old 
xtra and varies according to climatic and other con- or new—farm or city. Ask for our book “Heating Investments”"— 
litions. puts you under no obligation to buy. Write, phone or call teday. 


sown AMERICANRADIATOR (COMPANY = w'sssoDe-» 


in all large cities 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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That’s another advantage in No- 
Rim-Cut construction. 

That extra size—which we give 
without extra cost—adds 10 per 
cent to the carrying capacity. 

It adds 25 per cent to the tire 





No-Rim-Cut Tire 





This shows how Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires fit 
any standard rim for quick-detachable tires. Also 
demountable rims. 

No-Rim-Cut tires have no hooks on the base. 
They do not need to be hooked to the rim. Not 
even tire bolts are needed. 

So the removable rim flanges are set to curve 
outward. The tire when deflated rests on the 
rounded edge, and rim-cutting is made 
impossible. 

The flare of the tire begins right at the rim base, 
We can make the tire 10 per cent oversize and 
still fit the same rim. And we do it. 

That 10 per cent oversize 





Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 











This shows the clincher tire fitted on the same 
standard rim. This, until lately, has been almost 
the universal type of tire. 

With this type the removable rim flanges must 
be set to curve inward—to grasp hold of the hooks 
in the tire. And those thin flanges digging into 
the tire cause all the ruin of rim-cutting. 

Note how they also contract the tire. That’s 
why No-Rim-Cut tires, fitting the same rim, can 
be made 10 per cent larger. 


The reason for all is our patented feature—126 
braided piano wires vulcanized into the tire base 
These contract under air pressure, so the tire is 
held to the rim by a pressure of 134 pounds to the 
inch. 

The tire base is thus made unstretchable in the 
only practical way. Hooks and tire bolts are made 
unnecessary. Rim-cutting is made impossible, and 
the tires can be made oversize. The result, on the 
average, is to cut tire bills in two. 

Last year these patented tires cost 20 per cent 
more than standard clincher tires. Yet our sales 
trebled in a single year. This year they cost noth- 
ing extra, and 85 per cent of our demand is for the 

No-Rim-Cut type. Sixty-four 





takes care of the xtras 
—the top, glass front, gas 
tank, gas lamps, extra tires, 
etc.—the things that over- 
loadmosttires. With 
the average car it will save 
the owner 25 per cent of his 





(j0OD»YEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Tread 


leading motor car makers 
have contracted for Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut tires. And 
motorists this year will save 
millions of dollars because 
of this Goodyear invention. 

Ask for our latest Tire 
Book, 








tire bills. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, 8th Street, 


Branches and Agencies in All the Principal Cities 
Canadian Factory: Bowmanville, Ontario 


AKRON, OHIO 
We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 
Main Canadian Office: Toronto, Ontario (275) 
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Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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The American Consumer Paid 


$8,314,257 


(Over eight million dollars) for 





During the Year 1910 





A tribute to honest values—so that you will make 





no mistake in your selections, we feature very dis- 


tinctly a few of the “Onyx”’ 


numbers responsible 


for this result—ask your dealer for them. 


FOR WOMEN 


B 488 


Women’s “ONYX” Gauze Silk Lisle in black and all 
colors, with “GARTER TOP” and Spliced Heel, 
Sole and Toe; very sheer; exceedingly strong. 


25c per pair 


910/7 


Women's “ONYX” black, tan and white Gauze 
Lisle, with “DUB-L TOP” and “DOUBLEX”" Heel 
and Toe; a very desirable quality. 


35c per pair, or 3 pairs $1 


409 K 


Women’s “ONYX” “DUB-L TOP" Black, | 
White and Tan Silk Lisle with “DOUBLEX" 
Splicing at Heel and Toe; feels and looks like 
silk; wears better. | 

SOc per pair } 
409G. The Gauze weight of this celebrated 
number with all its merits. 

SOc per pair 


FOR MEN 


—— 


B 153 


Men’s “ONYX” Silk Lisle, black and all colors; 
Gauze weight; Linen Spliced Heel and Toe and 
Double Sole, a remarkable value. 


25c per pair 
E325... 


Men's “ONYX” Black and Colored Silk Lisle, 
*‘DOUBLEX" splicing at Heel and Toe. ‘The 
Satisfactory Hose.’ 

50c per pair 
E 525. The Gauze weigh: of the above number. 


50Oc per pair 


FOR CHILDREN 


X 54 


Misses’ “ONYX” Seamless 1 x 1 Ribbed Silk Lisle 


Hose: Black, White, Pink, Sky, Tan and Red. Sizes 
5-10; all 


25c per pair 


Sold at the quality shops. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will direct you 
to the nearest one or send postpaid any number desired. Write to Dept. Z 


Wholesale 
Distributors 


Lord & Taylor 


NEW YORK 
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Model EA 


4 cyL, 30 h.p., Top and windshield extra. 


Best Touring Car Value Ever Offered 


This is a big statement but really true. 


Powerful, handsome, 


this touring car has style, finish and riding comfort only found 
in cars costing twice as much. Its graceful lines, close coupled 
body, long wheel-base, three-quarter elliptic rear springs, and 
large tires guarantee comfort on long tours and rough roads. 
After all, it is comfort that makes automobiling enjoyable. 


To be safe, an automobile 
Safety and must be built right, of 
Reliability material. To 


first-class 

be reliable, the mechani- 
cal features must be right, simple and not 
subject tocontinual adjustments. Maxwell 
material is absolutely first-class, workman- 
ship the best, mechanical features modern 
and standard, same as found in the most 
expensive cars. Forty thousand owners 
prove Maxwell reliability. 


Anyone can operate a 
Maxwell. Simplicity of 


. > . 
Simplicity 
Economy operation and accessibility 
of every part render a 


chauffeur unnecessary and caring for one’s 
own car a pleasing pastime. Unit construc- 
tion, three-point suspension, multiple-disc 
clutch, thermo-sy phon cooling, shaft drive 
and metal bodies, are features that have 
made the Maxwell famous for durability 
and low maintenance cost. 


THESE BOOKS FREE—“How to Judge an Automobile,” 


a practical treatise on motor cars, 


Touring Booklet, 


Maxwell catalogue and other literature to aid you in 
better deciding your motor car investment, are yours for 
the asking. A postal will do. Just say, ‘‘Mail Books.” 


MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY .. . 





Sale of Maxwells to Date 
Sold to Jan. 31, 1911 41,273 
Sold during Feb., 1911 1,392 
Maxwells in use Mar. 1 42,665 


Watch the Figures Grow 











Division of the United States Motor Company 
Teal Street, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Factories: Tarrytown, N. Y., 
New Castle, Ind., Providence, R. I. 
Member A. L. A. M. 
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THREE TIMES. 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


ti 


_ 


hree times across 
the continent is| 
about 10,800 miles. | 
That distance is a ability of the six-cylinder Win- 


good test for any Car. | ton six. 
* * * None but a superbly reliable 

Imagine 74 cars—each un-| ar could have made this mile- 
dergoing a test of 10,800 miles. | age. 

Every mile of that distance bo 
traveled by a regular stock- More wonderful still is the 
model car in the service of its| Repair Expense Record of 
individual owner. | these 74 cars. ; 

Making a total distance of Twenty-four (24) of them ran 
800,000 miles ! | 222,000 miles at absolutely no 

repair expense whatever. 
. | Thirty-six (36). others ran 

That tells you how severely | 944.500 miles on a total repair 
Winton Six cars were tested expense of $144.93. 
in 1910. : Averaging only 31 cents re- 

For the sworn reports of in- pair expense per 1000 miles. 
dividual owners, filed in the aa 
Winton Six Upkeep Contest, 
show that 74 Winton Sixes 
traveled 801,231.7 miles! 

And averaged 10,827.5 miles 
each. 


x* * * 





* * 


And note this: 

The total repair expense for 
all the 74 cars on 801,231.7 
miles averaged $1.36 per 1000 
miles. 

Or more than three times! Practically one-eighth of one 
across the continent for each | cent per mile. ; 
of 74 cars. * 

This test, the most stupen-| 
dous in automobile history, 
proves the wonderful depend- 


* * 
These are all sworn records. 
For stock cars in individual 

service. 
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In money, service, and satis- 
faction, it will be worth a great 
deal to you, Mr. Owner, to have 
at your command one of these 


| self-cranking, sweet-running 


Winton Sixes—a car always 

standing up, always ready to 

go, seldom requiring repairs. 
The 48 H. P. Winton Six sells 

at $3000. With four-door body 

$3050. 

* 


* . 


What the Winton Six has 
done for these 74 owners in 
800,000 miles of travel, it can 


do for you. 
” 


*x* * 


Let us send our factful cata- 
log, and our Upkeep Book, 
which tells how the Winton 
Six made the World’s Lowest 
Repair Expense Record. 

Also, if you employ a chauf- 
feur, you will be interested in 
our $3500 prize award, which 
will benefit both you and your 
chauffeur at no expense to 
either. Clip the coupon and 
mail it today. 








The Winton Motor Car. Co. 


Cleveiand, Ohio, U. S. A. 





Winton Branch Houses 


EW YORK. . Broadway at 70th St. CLEVELAND Huron Road at Euclid Av« 
HICAGO Michigan Avenue at 13th St. DETROIT . . . . 998 Woodward Ave. 
( arkeley at Stanhope St KANSAS CITY 3328-3330 Main St. 


: 16 22 Eighth St. N 
+ 300 Van Ness Ave 


MINNEAPOLIS | : 
SAN FRANCISCO | 





STO am 
HILADELPHIA . 246-248 No. Broad St 
LTIMORE . . 209 North Liberty St 


THE Winton Motor Car. Co 
122 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


send Winton Six literature to 





AL th 
PITTSBURGH - Baum at Beatty St. SEATTLE 1000-1006 Pike St. 
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Health and strength seem ever present. But there comes a time 
in the life of all of us when the up-building powers of Barley-Malt 
and-Saazer Hops as found in 


ANHEUSER BUSCH’. 
“ahh Nublvine 


becomes absolutely necessary. It feeds the life cells—renews 
in the bloodless and poorly nourished a feeling that new 
life beats strong within them. 


Declared by U. S. Revenue Department A Pure Malt Product and 
not an alcoholic beverage. Sold by druggists and grocers. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Are You Ready 
For YOUR Chance? 


Can you fill the job above you? Have you the knowledge—the training? If not, there is no 
excuse. For you cam have the training—you CAN be fit and ready for PROMOTION—if 
you will, Don’t think you haven’t time, or money—that you lack any qualification, if you can 
read and write. You are not as backward in education—you are not as poor—you are not 
as hard worked as thousands of others who have been helped by the I. C. S. to win training 
in the line of work they like best—who have been fitted for promotion—and who have 


gained it. It’s all up to YOU. 


Over 300 I. C.S. students monthly, as an average, 
voluntarily report increases in salary—416 in 
January. How many there are who do not 
report their “raises” is not known. 

‘There is the same chance for you as for all these 
others. No matter where you are, what you do, 
how little you now make, the I. C. S. can help 
you gain fraining—raise your pay. 

MARK the coupon now and let the I. C. S. give 
you full information on how they can help you to 
SUCCEED—in your spare time—at home. 
For your own sake begin to-day. 


Get Yourself Ready NOW! 








INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Bex 1199 SCRANTON, PA. 
explain, without further obligation on my part, 





Please 

how I can qualify for the tion, trade or profession 

before which | have markel 3%” . 
Automobile Running Civil Service 
Mine Superintendent Architect Spanish 
Mine Foreman Chemist rench 
Plaumbin g,Steam Fitting] Gas Engines German 
Cencrete Construction Banking Italian 
Civil Engineer Building Contractor 
Textile Manufacturing Architectural Draftsman} 
Stationary Engineer Industrial Designing 
Telephone Expert Commercial Illustratings 
Mechanical Engineer Window Trimming 


Mechanical Drafteman Show Card Writing 























Electrical Engineer Advertising Man 
Electric Lighting Supt. Stenographer 
Electrie Wireman Bookkeeper 

Name 

Present Occupation__ 

Street and No 

City. State. 
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AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
PRIZE WINNERS IN 


The February Fiction Competition 





the best opinions as to current magazine fiction. The 
results have far exceeded our expectations, for each 
month has brought us a stream of letters containing every 
variety of opinion and taste. 


, | "IIIS is the fourth of the series of our offers of prizes for 


The judges to whom has been assigned the task of read- 
ing and valuing all these letters and awarding these prizes 
have found in it a most interesting and absorbing occupation, 
for among other things, they have been given an insight into 
the likes and dislikes of readers of magazine fiction whicn 
has been always illuminating and sometimes most unexpected. 
This is particularly true of the competitors’ estimate of short 
stories. It is probably due to the fact that the field covered 
by the short story is so much wider than that of thenovel and 
that the necessity for concentration is more rigorous. 


We are glad to say that there has been shown in all these 
letters no reticence in the expression of opinions. ‘The writers 
of them have been absolutely frank in saying what they 
thought and so have been of great assistance to us. 
The prizes for the February competition have been 


awarded as follows: 


First Prize of $50.00 to 
JOHN L. FARNSWORTH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Second Prize of $30.00 to 
FLORENCE LANDOR, East Seattle, Wash. 


Third Prize of $20.00 to 
G. R. BIRCHARD, Bay City, Mich. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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What is 


an 
~ Amberol 
Record? 


More than 1,000,000 families 
thought that they had reached the 
limit of pleasure in home enter- 
tainment when they purchased 
their . Edison Phonographs—and 
they had, at that time. Then came 
Edison Amberol Records, with the 
same sweetness and richness of tone 
as Edison Standard Records, but 
playing more than twice as long. 
Musical selections beyond the 
scope of other Records—four and 
one-half minutes of entertainment 
rendered completely, without 
hurrying or cutting—complete 
arias from the operas, all the verses 
and all the choruses of all the songs 
you like—such are the advantages 
of Amberol Records played on an 


~ Edison 
Phonograph 








Special 
Amberol Offer 


With every purchase of Amberol At- 
tachment, at prices ranging from $5.00 
to $8.50, according to style of Phono- 
graph you have, the purchaser receives 
ten special Amberol Records. This 
special offer means that you are getting 
your start on Amberol Records prac- 
tically free. Take advantage of this 
offer. Go to your dealer and have the 
Amberol Attachment put on your in- 
strument—and no matter how old your 
Edison Phonograph may be, it will be 
quite as good as when it was new. 

There is an Edison Phonograph at a 
price to suit everybody's means, from 
the Gem at $15.00 to the Amberola 
at $200. 

Edison Standard Records, 3§c.; 
Edison Amberol Records (play twice 
as long), 50c.; Edison Grand Opera 
Records, 75c. to $2.00. 


THOMAS A. EDISON INC. 
38 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


Thomas A. Edison Inc. is the new cor- 
rate name by which the National 
honograph Co. will hereafter be known. 
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DURING I9IO, 2.623.412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY 


hiclets 


Tho D ainty Mint Covered 
Cans Coatsd Chewing Gum 


Strong in flavor, but not offensive. _Chiclels ) 

A delicate morsel, refreshing the mouth and throat and allaying after- nace iia 
dinner or after-smoking distress, The refinement of chewing gum for 
people of refinement. It’s the peppermint —the érue mint, 
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For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5¢ the Ounce and in 5¢,/0¢ and 25¢ Packets 
SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY. merropourtan tower, new York 
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Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. 

Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 

inch short stem fine human nale switch to 

match, If you find it a big barga remit 2.00 

in ten sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH 

FREE. mt shades a little more. fa doa be 

Rat dr ingle 3 book =e" one Cees One style of 
ay al ig! 

igs, bulls, ete. ANNA AYERS, Dept 704 


imams pie Chicago 


In the manufacture of 


Cocoa Beans of the highest grades only, 
scientfically blended, are used. 


1 s and Workmanship in our Plant — = - 7 
gery scrutinized as is the Ey € bP" 


quality of material used. 


sos S| 2 
Under such conditions it is not surprising eo a s 
“Can take @ pound @ day off # patient or put iton. Other systems 

that ¥ COCOA 

















may temporarily alieviate, but this is sure and permanent.’ 
N. Y. Sun, Aug., 1891, Send for le oe cre = a *t of Fat 
No Dieting. fo Nerd 


DR. JOHN WILSON GrBBs’ OBESITY CURE 


‘ . For or Se Permanent real peel Cure of Obesity. 

. Harmless and Positive. NO FAIL ur reduction is assured—re 

is the acknowledged Best in the World. duce to stay. sone month 8 eats nt meow ,. Ma il. or office +) 370 
. * Greedwen N Y A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED 

The standard by which others are judged. The ure in} is Lite the and permanent.”—N. Y, Herald, July 9, 1893. 


“On Obesity,ir. a Hobe ke th ¢ reecogn mised od authority. bo N. 1. ¥.Wor Wor rid July ?, 1906. 


Quality higher than price. 
Price within the reach of all. 








YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 26cts, Address, 
Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York 

Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Here’s to *“‘CHIPS’’ 


With flavors Nature true; 
—the only gum to chew! 


3 Mintor 
Colgan’s Via Chips 
** The Gum That’s Round’’ 

Pass them among’ the merry crowd! For 


they’re dainty digestion-aiders. They sweeten 
the temper and refresh the spirits. 


Tucked away in handy metal boxes—Ten “Chips’’ 5c 


You can buy MINT CHIPS 
and VIOLET CHIPS almost 
everywhere. If they’re not 
sold near you send us roc in 
stamps for a full box of each. 


COLGAN GUM CoO., Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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rt ORLIC K’ MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 
aS A Avoid 1 Imitations —Ask for “ HORLICK’S ”” — IF me EF verywhere 


She Did It With JAP-A- -LAC 


She bought at second-hand an iron bedstead for a song; 
’' Twas scarred and scratched and dingy, but it wasn’t so for long. ee 7 
She silvered it with JAP-A-Lac (it also comes in gold). JAP ALA( 
And now it looks as well as on the day it was first sold. ne Gi gs 

The Glidden Varnish Company, {'<v2len4,Ohe Si 
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Rate, $1.00 a lime, or $2.6114 


Advertising medium on the market. 


a line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes April ist 








Agents & Help Wanted 


MANY GOVERNMENT POSI- 
TIONS are open. Spring Examina- 
tions everywhere. varee salaries. 
Short hours. Annual vacations. 
Write for list of positions. Franklin 
Institute, Dep’t G5, Ruchester, N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Trausparent Haniule 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
mide, Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohiv. 








AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 
25e, views 1c. 30 days’ ¢ redit. Sainples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1134, 1027 W. Adams St., C hicago. 





LIVE MEN OR WOMEN in every 
community to operate business at 
home. $50 weekly. No Capital. No 
canvassing. Spare time. I furnish 
everything to start. Free particulars. 
Vvorhies, Desk M. K. Omaha, Neb, 


AGENTS — Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carleton made $8 one after- 
noon; Mrs. Bosworth made $25 in 2 
days. No experience needed. Free 
Samples. Credit. Freeport Manufac- 
turing Co., 45 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








AGENTS for our new Limited 
Policies. Premiums range from $1.00 
to $10.00 annually. Write Today. 
Liberal commissions; virgin territory. 
North American Accident Iusurance 
Cov., Dept. A, 3! 217 La Salle St., Chicago. 


WANTED—If you want a position 
us fireman, braxeman, electric motor- 
man, conductor, colored train porter, 
$65 to $150 month. Enclose stamp 
for application blank and map of new 
lines Name position you want. 
Hundreds put to work without expe- 
rience. 500 more wanted. Inter. 
Railway, Dept. N, Indianapolis, Ind. 





LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed. Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for «man in your 

section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 

articulars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 

vat’lL. Co-Op. Real Estate Co., L 339 
Marden Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





$25 Weekly and expenses to men and 
women to collect names, distribute 
samples and advertise. Steady work. 
Cc. H. Emery, MJ 26, Chicago, Ill. 


Tell the substitutor: 





Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





REPRESENT direct a large mannu- 
facture. Men, women, college students 
selling ‘Modern - Make - Milwaukee.”’ 
Houschold Specialties be rey inde- 
pendent. Wr.te now Cat.* * Modern 
Specialties Mfz. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


REPRESENTATIVES —Wanted in 
every city and town. Positions us State 
Manager open. Pleasant, permanent 
and profitable work. Men or women. 
Address miin oflice. Investors Protec- 
tive Assn. of America, Denver, Colo, 








AGENTS male and female can earn 
$15 daily selling my latest style em- 
broidered Swiss lawn waist and suit 

vxatterns in white and colored em- 
yroidery; also all kinds of noveltics. 
Catalog free. J. Gluck, 621 B’ way,N.Y. 





BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. Very 
good profit. Everything furnished. 
No Catalog outfit proposition. Write at 
once for our “Starter” and free par- 
ticulars. Address, N.S. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Cuicago, Ll. 





ANYBODY CAN SELL Stewart's 
Automatic Sewing Awl Needed in 
every home, garage and stable, 
Feeds waxed thread from spool; 
mends harness, buggy and auto tops, 
saddles, suit cases, pulley belts, car- 
pets and other heay y materials. Most 
perfect sewing awl made. Price $1.25. 
Get offertoagents. Stewart-Skinuer 
Co., 100 Hermon St,, Worcester,Mass. 


SALESMEN—Best accident, health 
policy. Old line, $1000 death; $5 
wee kly; $100 emergency. Costs $2.00 
yearly. Seal wallet free. Liberal 
commission. German Registry Co., 
267 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 








4 NE Ww ‘PATE? NTS—just introduce ed 
from Germany. Wonderful inventions 
—high class Agent's Proposition—big 
profits—32,000 sold 1st month, Mil- 
waukee. Catalog 250 other fast sellers. 
D. Edgren Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





WE WANT “T Can” and “I Will,” 
men for permanent positions in our 
regular organization. If you desire 
to earn more than a mere living, to 
hold a position of responsibility and 
to win rapid advancement we will 
train you during your spare time until 
you are an expert and qualified to fill 
the positions we have for real men. 
We will explain our offer in detail to 
any one whose letter indicates that 
he is ambitious to succeed, Address 
Stace, Burroughs & Co., (Manufac- 
turers’ Representatives). 310 Michi- 
gan Ave., Offices, 745 Chicago. 





BULLY! — GREAT! —IMMENSE! 
that’s what all our agents say after 
selling our attractive 1911 Combina- 
tion packages of soap and toilet ar- 
ticles with valuable premiums. 100% 
to 300% profit. One Michigan agent 
made $65 in 47 hours; another $2] in 
8 hours; another $22.50 in 10 hours. 
Act Now—Not Tomorrow. Davis Soap 
Works, 200 Davis Building, 1429 
Carroll Avenue, Chicago. 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. “Good-bye.” 


GET A BETTER PLACE—Uncle 
Sam is best employer; pay is high and 
sure; hours short; places permanent; 
promotions regular; vacations with 
pay; thousands of vacancies ever 
month; all kinds of pleasant wor 
everywhere; no lay-offs; no pull 
necded, common education sufficient. 
Ask for free Booklet P22, giving full 
particulars and explaining my offer 
of position or mocey back, Eurl 
Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED BRANCH MANAGERS 
for mail order business at your own 
home. Male or Female. No canvassing. 
Mail the catalogs and make from $1 to 
$20. Young married couple made 
over $100 in 2 months. You cau do the 
same, We furnish everything. Outtit, 
10 catalogs, full particulars, for 10c, 
in eer, gs to pay postage, ete, Ybrad 

Co,, 431 Cortlandt Bldg., N. ¥. City. 











Good Hustlers, men and women, can 
make for the nselves elegant future 
selling “Rain Coats.””’ We are manufac- 
turers. New proposition. Write for 
interesting particulars. Regal Rain 
Coat Co., Dept. 61, 1367 B’ way, N. Y. 


Automobiles 


JOIN the International Automobile 
League and get your automobile sup- 
plies at cost. The International Auto- 
mobile League is an organization of 
over 43,000 nembers who are associ- 
ated for thé purpose of delivering 
tires and other accessories direct from 
factory to consumer and eliminating 
the middleman’s profits. Send a card 
to the Home Office, 270 North Division 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y., for information. 














Typewriters 


Underwoods, Remingtons and all 
other machines. We rent them any- 
where, and allow six months rental to 
apply toward the purchase price.Write 
for catalogue and net prices. Type- 
writer Sales Co., 171 Broadway, N. Y. 








A PERFECT PORTABLE TYPE- 
WRITER for $18.00,—Benuett Porta- 
ble. Small, compact; easily carr.éed by 
travelers or others. Ready for imme- 
diate use anywhere. Carefully made 
by experts in the Elliott-Fisher Bill- 
ing Machine factory. Standard key- 
board, 84 characters. Does same 
quality of work as hundred dollar 
machines. Write for free catalog, 
samples of work and ten days’ trial 
offer. V. D. Bennett Typewriter Co., 
366 Broadway, New York City. 
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Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 


Business Opportunities 


Patents and Lawyers 





900% IN 30 YEARS—183% IN 10 
YEARS—THIS IS SPOKANE’S IN- 
CREASE. Invest your savings along 
lines of greatest growth. Write for 
list of Bargains in city or suburban 


lots. Uncleared tracts suitable 
for fruit, grain or dairy farmea. 
Arthur H. Crowell, 1224 Ist Avenue, 


S wkane, Wash. 
A BEAUTIFUL COTTAGE 

ches ap; 2 lots, 7 rooms and bath, all 
improve ments, in a tine, healthy and 
crowing section on the line of the New 
Bronx Valley Park, West Mt. Vernon 
section, 30 minutes from Grand Cen- 
tral Station N. Y. City. E. M. Stiner, 





for sale 





99 Crescent Place, Sherwood Park; 
Youkers, N.Y. 
SOUTHERN California Orange 


in the famed Riverside-Red- 
lands district, on small payments 
Water ready for irrigating. $20 
monthly, and less, buys ten acres, 
Unusually attractive planting propo- 
sition, You can pay for an orange 
grove, Vineyard or alfalfaranch while 
earning your living. Rich soil—splen- 
didly located. Ill. booklet. So, Cal. 
Homes Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 





HAVE YOU FIVE DOLLARS PER 
Month to invest for 14 months in 
a Mexican plantation for the growing 
of a very profitale fiber product, 
that ought to pay you 20% within 
two yeurs? If so, write United 
States & Mexican Trust Company, 
Mexico City, Mexico, Assets, 
$2,000,000, 


Toilet Articles 


MAKES WRINKLES DISAPPEAR 
in a night in many instances; no face 
nissige, ho stcaming, no creams or 
so-called skin foods, no masks or 
rollers; nothing to inject, but a mar- 
velous, simple discovery that works 
surprising wonders in eight hours by | 








the clock; I fooled them all and took 
my own wrinkles out by_ my dis- 
covery after massaze and beauty 
doctors bad failed. For further 


particulars address Harriett Meta, 
Y. 











Suite 89-A, Syracus, N. Before 
I vive full particulars I require 
promise of secrecy for my own 
protection, 
Music 

BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS 
Thousands of dollars for auyone who 
can write successful words or music 
Past experience unnecessary. Send | 
us your song poems, with or without 
music, or write for free particulars, 


Publication Guaranteed If Accept- 
» Washington only place to secure 

‘icht. H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., 
6, Washington, D.C, 












SONG Writers-Composers Send us 
your songs and Inst. Mss, Publication 
guaranteed if acceptable. New York | 
isthe only place; we are New York's 
leading music posure rs. F, S. Havi- 








land Pub Co., 121 W. 37th St., 
For the Deaf 

‘tHE DEAF HEAR INSTANTLY 
with the Acousticon. For personal 
i also for churches and theatres, 
cial instruments. You must hear 
re you purchase, Booklet free, 
( ral Acoustic Company, 205 


iufort St., Jumaica, New York City 


Tell the substitutor: 


#100 Monthly and expenses to men 
and women to travel and distribute 
simples; big manufacturer, Steady 
work. S.Scheffer,Treas, MO126Chicugo 





WE START YOU IN A PERMA- 
NENT BUSINESS with us and fur- 
nish everything. We have new easy- 
selling plans and seasonable leaders 
in the Mail Order line to keep our fac- 
tories busy. No canvassing. Smail 
capital. You pay us out of the busi- 





ness, Large profits. Spare time only 
i aa Personal assistance. Write 
today for plans, positive proof and 


sworn statements. J. M. Pease Mfg. 
Co., 988 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





$500 and over investors in the Stock 
Market can arrange to have. their 
accounts directed and operated by a 
suceessful and well known Wall 





Street operator. This is an oppor- 
tunity, rarely if ever offered to the 
smaller investor, to acquire the 
services of highly competent and 
able professional, Record and refer- 
ences furnished. A. J., 1103, 185 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR 


OWN and escape salaried drudgery 
for life. Learn the Collection Busi- 
ness. Limitless field; Little compe- 


tition, Few opportunities so protit- 
able. Send for “Pointers” to-diuy. 
American Collection Service, 19 State 
Street, acieata Michigan. 





FRI _E—* }—“INVESTING FOR PRO- 
FIT’ Magazine. Send me your name 
and T will nail you this magazine ab- 
solutely free. Before you invest a 
dollar any where— et this magazine — 
it is worth $10 a copy to any man who 
intends to invest $5 or more per 
month, Tells you how $1000 can 
grow to $22,000—how to judge different 
Classes of investments the Real Earn- 
This 


ing r Power of your money. 
- igazine ~~ months free if you write 
today. H. Barber, Publisher, 408, 


77 Jackson Biv Chicago, 


Post Cards 


Post Cards, 
historic stamp- 
Pictures 








PHOTOGRAPHIC 
scenes of Arizona the 
ing ground of old Geronimo 








PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide look 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000.00 for others, 
Patents secured by us advertised 
free in  World’s Progress, sample 
free. Victor J. Evaus & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

PATENTS THAT ‘?~p PROT ‘T AND 
PAY. Books Free. Highest references; 
best results. Send for list of Inventions 








Wanted, Patents advertised ee. 
Send sketch or model for Free search. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
622 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune. 
#250,000 Invention wanted. Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtaina Patent, Write forthem. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability, Patent obtained or 
fec returned. Patents advertised for 
sale free. H. Ellis Chandlee & Co., 
teg’st'd Attys, 1202 F St.,Wash., D.C. 


PATENTS: For facts about Prize 
and Reward offers and Inventions 
that will bring from $5000 to 10 
Million Dollars; and for books of In- 
tense Interest to Inventors, send 8e 
postage to Pubs, Patent Sense, Dept. 
62, Barrister Bldg., W ashington, Db. Cc. 


FETH ERSTONHAUGH DENN s 
SON & CO., MeGill Bldg.,Washington, 
D.C. Also 15 Elgin 8St., Ottawa, Can., 
and other cities. Applications for Pat- 
ents carefully prosecuted in United 
States, Canada and foreign couutries. 














Porcelain Miniatures 


COPIED from any pic ture, Se pia- 
tone for $1; Tinted in Water colors #2; 





Size abont 24% x 3 inch oval. Stamp 
for booklet. Jeffres, 8 E. Lafayette 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 





Motion Picture Plays 


MOTION Picture Plays Wanted. You 
can write them. We teach you by 
mail. No experience necessary. Writ- 
ers earn $50 a week. Demand increas- 
ing. Address for particulars, Ass’d 
M, P. Schools, 112 Clark 8t., Chicago, 




















of Apache Indiahs, one of the last pa- 
jan tribes in America. Send 25e. for = 
unples, 50 assorted cards for $2.00, ° 
Add. Max Dohle, Fort Apache, Ariz Short Stories 
MAKE MONEY writing short stories 
Mf or for Newspapers. Pleasant work for 
Coins, Stamps, Etc. | you: big pay. Free booklet tells how. 
| United Press Syndicate,San Francisco; 
$7.75 PAID for rare ante 1853 
quarters; $20 for a $%. Keep all moncy | 
dated be ore 1880, and send 10 cents | Miscellaneous 





at once for new illustrated Coin Value 
Book,4x 7. It may mean your fortune, 
C.F. Clarke Co., De pt. 49, is Le Roy, N. Y. 





100 Different foreign postage stamps 
10¢, 300 different 50c, 500 different 
$1.50, 1000 differe nt $4.00. Old 
stamps bought; catalog quoting prices 
paid 10c. A, raus, 433 Chestnut 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





Games & Entertainments 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
lozues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes. Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills,Musical Pieces, Entertainments. 
Make Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. S8.Denison & Co., Dept.19, Chicago 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





ALL BIG MONEY is made by the 
execution of deductive thoucht, not by 
routine work, Its very simple to those 
who know. Letme tell youmore about 
it. Address Frank D. Follansbee, 
E. P., 1137 E. 44th St., Chicago. 


CUSTOM CIGARETTES —Bereida 
Brand. The highest grade of Turkish 
Cigarettes made. A smooth, clean, 
mild, sweet smoke. page A is seldom 
equalled—never at t price. Cost 
less than store cigarettes made by 
machines. 500 Haiud-Made with your 
own Crest, Club Emblem, Monogram 
or other Special Design, for $8.75. 
Trial order of 50 with your initials 
for $1.00. Special Cigarettes for 
ladies $1.80 per 100. H. F. Carter, 
235 W. 148th Street, New York, 


Good-bye.” 
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It Cannot Be Bought | 


Copyright, 1910, Life Publishing Co. 





I 
LIFE’S Premium Picture : 
*** DEAR’ OR ‘ DEAREST’ ?”’ : 


will not be sold, and can be procured oe 
only by subscribing to LIFE. 


With each yearly subscription on 
our list a special picture ‘‘‘ Dear’ 
or ‘ Dearest’ ”’ will be given. 








LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
“DEAR” OR “DEAREST”? 10 West 31st Street, 
(Color) New York, 


Subscription $5 
Canadian $5.52 
Foreign $6.04 


Think This Over 


Why Do 
YOU 
Take Yourself So 
Seriously ? 














OBEY THAT IMPULSE 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Only 50 Cents 


places in your home this 
elegant, comfortable Mor- £ 
ris Rocker, made of gen- & 
uine American quartered 
oak, upholstered in impe- 
rial leather, adjustable to § 
any position. 

Sent on ap- 
proval. If you 
find after ex- 
amining it that 
you cannot 
match it else- 
where at double 
the money, pay 
us the balance 
of the special direct-from-factory price of $4.85 
at the rate of 


50 cents a month 


And this is only a sample of the astonishing values we 
are able to, offer on everything for the home—values 
made possible only by our enormous country-wide busi- 
ness, With 22 great retail stores and 800,000 customers, 
All the style and elegance of the best city homes are yours. 
at u fraction of what they would cost you anywhere else. 


Liberal Credit Terms 


to Suit Your Convenience 


Simply select what you want from our Great Catalog. 
The goods will go out to you at once on 30 days’ free trial. 
If you find them better value than you can get anywhere 
else, pay the wonderfully low factory-to-home price in 
little payments that you won’t miss. 

So send today for your copy of our 


Catalog FREE 


“Everything for the Home,” a big 
800-page book illustrating the latest 
styles in home furnishings, sent ab- 
solutely free Shows how you can 
furnish a home in a way that will be 
your pride and the admiration of 
your friends—shows you what won- 
c derful values we give and why we 
=e . can give them. 

Write today for your free copy—no home-lover can 
fford to be without it. 


HARTMAN 


FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 


209 E. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Largest, oldest and best known home- 
furnishing concern in the world 
Established 1855 — 56 years of success 


22 Great Stores — 800,000 Customers 

























Cuticura Soap Best 
for Skin and Hair 


More than a generation of 
women have found that no soap 
is so well suited for cleansing 
and preserving the skin and hair 
as Cuticura Soap. Its absolute 
purity and refreshing fragrance 
would alone be enough to recom- 
mend it above ordinary skin soaps, 
but there is added to these qual- 
ities a delicate yet effective med- 
ication, derived from Cuticura 
Ointment, which renders it in- 
valuable in overcoming a ten- 
dency to distressing eruptions, 
and in promoting a normal ‘con- 
dition of skin and hair health, 
among young and old. 

For the thirty-two page Cuticura Booklet, 
a guide to the best care of the skin and hair, 


address Potter Drug & Chemicei Corporation, 
133 Columbus Ave., Bostoa, U. 8. A. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 



















Estb. Since 
1780 


The Standard Whisky 


One hundred and thirty-one years “The Standard 
by which All Other Whisky is Judged’’—the whisky 
our forefathers knew and relished. The recognized 
medicinal whisky. The whisky for all who appre- 
ciate more than ordinary exce'lence in liquor. 


James E. Pepper Whisky 


“Born With the Republic’”’ 


If your dealer can not supply you we will send direct, 
charges prepaid, anywhere East of the Rocky Mountains, 
at following price : 

4 quarts $5—Bottied In Bond—12 quarts $15 
Money back if not satisfied. 


The James E. Pepper Distilling Company 
Dept.108 Lexington, Ky. 


Baterinaal 


» AS SPRING APPROACHES 


You cannot depend on the weather—but you can on 
LABLACHE, that greatest of beautifiers. It is Nature’s 
protection and keeps the skin smooth 

and velvety. Invisible, adherent 

and delicately fragrant. Used 

and endorsed the world over 

by women who know. 


Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink, or Cream. 50 cents 
a box, of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cents for a sample box. 

































WHITE IMPORTED 
Valley GEM 5 trom FRANCE 
SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 

ese Gems are chemica] white sapphires, 
Can't t be told from diamonds except by an 
expert. Stand acid and fire diamond tests. 
So hard they can't be filed and will out glace, Bril- 
liancy guaranteed 25 years. All mounted in 14K solid 
gold diamond mountings. Will send youany Las le wing. pin 
or stud on approva!l—all charges prepaid —no money advance. 
(7 WRITE FOR FREE prong tye A oo aga SPECIAL PRICES 

RIN 

WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., _ 706 Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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FREE 


For Six Months 


INVESTING 
“\ For PROFIT 


Iam making this great offer to introduce my new 
magazine—INVESTING FOR PROFIT, which tells of 
the enormous profits made from judicious investments 
—profits the magnitude of which bankers and large 
corporations strive to hide from the masses. It explains 
the rules by which small investors have made stupen- 
dous fortunes—how $100. grows into $2200.—how you 
can determine the Real Earning Power of your money. 

One good investment is worth a life-time of labor. 
Don’t invest a dollar in anything until you have read 
at least the first issue of this wonderful magazine. 

If you can save only $5. or $10. a month, INVEST- 
ING FOR PROFIT is absolutely indispensable to you, 
as the less you have to invest the more certain you 
should be that your investments are not only highly 
profitable but reliable in every particular. 

Send a postal today for your first copy 


H. L. BARBER, Publisher 


R. 414, 83 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 




















Detroit Marine Engine 


Five Years 


feitr ts tetta tel be in | 
a i 


gine and its 

merits. 25,000. 

satisfied users. 

Greatest Bagine r 

Bargainever offer- J 

ed. Nothing com- okt 

plicated or hable Reverses a 

sam onber sree motion. Sane 
of ignition mp 

peony 1 refunded If you are not satisfied, boat fittings. Free Catalog. 

Detroit roit Engine Works, 1290 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


The! Right Kind of Exercise 


The only kind of exercise recommended and 
ht tallt 


Pp 

Buitable for any boat, 
cance tocruiser Also 
railroad track car, All 











n reserve for 
e ooaien ies Thus, if a muscle be accustomed t 
exert every little w hile a pull of 50 pounds, Nature 
will provide that muscle with the power to pull 60, 
70, perhaps 80 or 100. If the work is increased, so 
will the muscle strength increase in exact propor 
tions. This is absolutely true, as Nature is never 
neglectful of her duty. The Right Kind of Ex- 
ercise in physi al training may be had by th 
use Ke my enoeressive SAERISER. A 
machine with which you can uniformly exercise |, . : 
every muscle of the body. By combining the use PT! she 7 = t powerful 
of this wonderful invention with my instructions P&ck and back exercise. 
on health and strength building, you will not acquire an abnormal develop 
ment, but your entire body will be uniformly benefited My most recent book 
The “WHYS” of Exercise tells all about this wonderful little exerciser. It 
also tells many truths about exerc ise whice are startling to the average reader, 
giving as it does the “reasons why" so many systems fail, and proving conclu 
sively that there is but one way toacquire real Aca/th and strength. In 
sending for book enc lose 4 cents in stamps to cover postage My price for 
machine and complete course of instr oe ms ded xtremely reasonable 


RCUL+S OF ALL SYSTEMS” 
Prof. H. W. Titus, 401 Theos ‘Ride., 156 E. 28d St., New York 





Cresca Foreign Luncheons,” 





CRESCA DELICACIES 


Interesting foods, things that are 
irom far lands — described and yoo in our color booklet 


with recipes, sent for 2c. stamp. 


CRESCA COMPANY ,Importers,361 Greenwich St.,N. Y, 


ferent and appetising, dainties 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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a tne Bam arate, L Oe 


Sent PREPAID On Free Trial ai Our Special ROCK BOTTOM WHOLESALE PRICE. 


Let me send you this 
Beautiful Genuine 17-Jewel Elgin Watch 
Complete in 20-Year Gold Gere bn 
the BIGGEST BARGAIN 


Mo MOREY 8001 $9 A Month 
ou Assume No Risk Whatever in Dealing With Us ¢,,,snteodtor 20 Years. 
We 


or ay one ose we piace the watch right in your own hards an own 
oon NO" NO SECUR rountee EF Rotiny ER eT atjuct plain honesty Gael mon. Our Elgin Waten SSS 8 do he 
kn ene our CREDIT 80 easy, that no matter where you live or how small your wages, WE WILL 
T YOU,s0 je San Fee I and every honest man and woman can own a DIAMOND or igh-Grade Elgin Watch 
gh ty Gold Filled Case and sie it ty Tne ing for it ol such small ments that 
‘rite toda. + 4. yr ~ 4 oe oan ot Titmsees oe. It tells 






























8 @re 60 well 


you never miss then ae 















all about our easy credit and how we send & qe rot 8. wm ymend'e “and 2iand 2 

Veritas everywhere on Trial, without securi ber one cent 

SL HARRIS-COAR CO. Be. és _ Samet et we DSS 
tien dhacabenttinaiaeemeeaactael Any orld, 








00 VULCAN STYLO PENS — $4.00 


BIG PROFITS TO AGENTS 














A smooth, perfect pen for writing, ruling and manifolding. Lasts a life-time. In red or black rubber. 4% x 5% inches 
long. (Extra size— 8 inchaobleck only $1.25.) Write for our complete catalog of Fountain and Stylographic Pens. 


J. ULLRICH & CO., 603 Thames Building, 27 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











































, | 0) Flash -Like Genuine 
AINSLEE’S MACAZINE D 
is printed with inks manufactured by BAR Md, SAD [IK MON aS 
W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., fam  lQgecSSpappee 1/40 tne cot—nx soup cou mixos 


LTD. guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
" Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98. 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY Seats ring 1 ct. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4.86. Sent 


for inspection. Catalog FREE, shows 
fall line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c. The 


Baroda Co., Dept. A-6, Leland and Dover St., Chicage 


Our Five Great 

BUY-ON-CREDIT ir Pa E E 
Catalogs nee 

Our Great Catalog K26-— Furniture and Housefurnish- 


ou Got Sas Saves you money, shows you exact reproduc- 
tions of Carpets, Rugs, Oilcloth and Linoleums in their actual 

























colors, also illustrates and describes Furniture, Curtains, Crock - 
ery, Silverware, Baby Carriages, Washing Machines, Sewing 
Machines, Office Desks, Musical Instsuments, including Pianos 
and Organs of famous makes. $y) VFFPPRP Ree 
Catalog L26- Stoves and Ranges—Gives complete de- kad ad oe 
scriptions and illustrations ot World's Best Stovesand Kanges. 
Catalog M26—Is the great Watch and Jewelry guide ; illus- 
trates, describes and tells how to save the most money. 
26—Clothing for Men—Ask fort his Style Book 
—it tells all about latest makes and styles, the lowest prices, etc. 
lothing for Women and Children—a ( oak or mahogany a nlosecea 
complete book, illustrating latest styles, quoting lowest prices. ( upholstered with Chase leather, spring 
One cr all of these by ny te illustrated money saving ( construction. Order No. K119. 
books are yours simply for the asking—say which you want, 1-°c° OO cash, SO. cents 
it will be sent FREE. mont pay es 50 





























inch posts 
Linch top rods; the design is exactly like above 
ration, either dull satin or beight finish. State 
which is wanted, Order No, K304 


$2:5° cash $1.25, monthty, where 


Credit Given to Everybody oo.Piscatne tess | Strays & Schram Ine. 
ands of satisfied customers and a successful record of over 25 years. 9 


shipped any place inthe United States, You use them while vir 
Dept. 26 35th Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


at once for any or all of our 5 great money-saving catalogs. 

























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 

















There is One Safe and Speedy Way to 


Reduce Your Flesh 


That is by inducing perspiration 
wherever reduction is desired. 
Drugs are dangerous as is also ex- 
cessive massage and neither will 
produce the resultsso surely and 
speedily as 


# Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 


famous medicated 


Rubber Garments 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





These garments are made either 
to cover the entire body or any 
part. ‘The results from their use 
are quick and they are absolutely 
safe, being endorsed by leading 
physicians. 
Used by Athletes, Jockeys, etc., 
the world over. 
Neck and Chin Bands, $3.00 
Chin only, - - 2.00 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, ete., for the 
purp se of reducing the flesh anywhere desired. 1s 
va.uable to thuse suffering from rheumatism. 
Write at once for further particulars 


DR. JEANNE WALTER 


Inventor and Patentee 
Dept. F,45 West 34th St., New York 


San Franciseo Office: 166 Geary Street 
Philadelphia Representative, MUS. KAMMERER, 1029 Walnut Street 
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Old Carpet 


We Will Make 


New Rugs 


Beautiful designs to your taste — Plain, Fan 
Oriental — fit for any parlor. “Guaranteed 
wear ten years. 


Rugs, 50c and Up 


Ours is the largest factory of its kind in 
America. Established 37 years. Originators 


















| Mme. Robinnaire Co., 10 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. J 








“e 
Even better 
than we say 
Sa $ %? 
it is. 
That is what was said by one of the 
thousands of women who are grate- 
ful for the wonderful results obtained hy 
the use of Mme. Robinnaire’s Hair Dye. We 
quote her exact words: 

“T have used the bottle of Mme. Robinnaire's 
Hair Dye you sent me. To my delight it did just 
what you sayttwilldo. Yes, itts even better than 
wou say." Annie Wells, 917 Bucher St., Canion, O. 


Mme. Robinnaire’s 
Walnut Hair Dye 


not only aids in restoring faded or gray hair to its original color, but 
it gives life and vigor and the silky, glossy appearance so much 
admired. 

Can be had in any of four colors—black, dark brown, medium 
or light brown. 

For sale at all drug stores, 75¢., enough to last a year. If you 
cannot buy it where you live, we will send it, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. 

FREE OFFER—Samples of the famous Robinnaire Face, Powder, 
Cold Cream and Liquid Enamel, together with booklet “*Personal 
Charms,"* sent free to any woman sending us her name aud the name 
of her favorite drug store. Write at once to 






















of OLSON FLUFF RUG. (Grand Prizes at 3 
World's Fairs.) 


We Pay Freight 

. Old carpets are worth 

money; don’t throw ; 

yours away. 

FREE Write today for 
book of designs in 

colors, pric prices and complete 

F ntovmetsoee 


Olson Rug Co., — 
107 Laflin Street, Chicago, Hl. 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


ent, you are honest and ambitious write me { 
today. No matter where you live or what 
our occupation, I will teach you the 
istate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Comparrty in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 


U 1 rtunity for men without 
capital to become dudependent fe ee fe. 


Yriitable Book as 


NATIONAL SSOPERATIVE | pause co. 


















arden Bu 
pod De . 


y= 
EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


We have Sa man’s Positions open in which you 
can secure Practical Training and earn good 
MOnEY While st len pooper ay A our 
#y-tem of Practici 


























Best Birds, Best E 
Lowest —— 


rieties pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese 
and Turkeys. Largest Poult-y Farm inthe 
world. Fowls Sieutharnecinad, hasiche ond 
vigorous. Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at 
lowest prices. Send for our! ig 132-page Look, 
“Poultry For Profit,"’ full of pictures. It 
tells you how to raise poultry and run Im 
g cut sere successfully, Send 10 cents for the 
book, to cover postage. 

_& W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 215, FREEPORT, Lt. 


rRY. MURINE EYE REMED | 


Weary, Watery Eyes and 
GRANULATED EYELIDS 
Murine Doesn’t Smart — Soothes 2 Eze Pain 
Druggists Sell Murine Eye Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00 
Murine Eye Salve, in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00 

EYE BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE BY MAIL 











Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 














Can’t sink—air chambers like life-boats. 


power. Investigate. Send today for 


fee) Mullins Steel Boats 


, Complete line of Row Boats and 
Amazing Prices This Year—Handsome Book FREE! Duck Boats—$22 to ry 

Hulls of puncture-proof 

steel plates—can’t warp, waterlog. crack, split, dry out or open at seams. Unlike wooden boats, cannot leak. or 
be enawed by worms, Light. simple, powerful motors, won't st a at any speed—start like automobile engine— 
ONE MAN CONTROL and Mullins Silent Under Water Exhaust. 12 models, 16 to 26 f., 3 to 30 horse- 
handsomest boat book ever printed. Illustrated in colors, FRE. 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 325 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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No. 253 
es’ Diamond Ring, 
Loftis “Perfection” mount- cent. lower 
aMorth. _ are direct importers and 





a iat us : send 
ov ce 
fend send us one-fifth 


JOFTIS “232 === |: 


BROS & CO. i558 sranches: Pittsburg, Pa.;StLowis,Mo.| itis tree. Write ter Gatalog today. Dinne nd hear eT aye wai 





Write for our handsome 100-page Cataicg 

over 2,000 y iilustrations of ,Diamonds (new, 

mo our own d atches, tic 

Silverware, Novelties. Every article priced 10 to 20 
than others charge f ual 


value. 


ues an terms 
poms in America. Send for 
Diamonds.”* ‘Handsomely carved fine 














HANDLE 1ooth Brush 


with its curved and flexible handle, permits of its im- 
mediate adjustment to the contour of the gums— 
avoids friction—keeps the gums in a perfect, healthful 
condition. Enables you to use a stiffer brush than usual. 
The irregular tufts of the Pro-phy-lac-tic reach every 
crevice in and between all the teeth— cleans every 
tooth thoroughly. “A Clean Tooth Never Decays.” 


These two exclusive features stamp it the ideal sanitary brush. 


“The brush with a purpose.’’ Packed in an individual yellow box, 
which protects against handling. Prices, 25, 35, 40c. Every 
Pro-phy-lac-tic fully guaranteed. We replace if defective. 


Our interesting booklet—“‘Do You Clean or Brush Your Teeth” 
is yours for the asking. Send for it. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 197 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 


Sole makers of Pro-pby-lac-tle Tooth, Hair, Military and Hand Brushes. 








Lubricate—Burn cleanly 
Leave no carbon deposit 
ALL GARAGES—ALL DEALERS 
Write for Booklet 
“The Common Sense of Automobile Lubrication” 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
123 William Street, New York City 
W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco, Cal., Agents 











Write for Our Free Book on 
Home Refrigeration 


This book tells 
how to select the 
Home Refrigerator, 
how to know the 
Se from the good, 

ow to keep down 
ice bills, how to keep 
a Refrigerator sani- 
tary and sweet—lots 
of things you should 
know before buying 
any Refrigerator. 

It also tells all about 
the ‘‘Monroe’’ with 
food compartments 
made in one piece of 
solid, unbreakable White 
Porcelain Ware, over an 
inch thick, with every corner rounded—no cracks or crevices any- 
where, and as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 


Gh° Monroe’ 


The leading hospitals use the ““Mon- 
roe” exclusively, and it is found in a 
large majority of the best homes. 

he “Monroe” is never sold in 
stores, but direct from the factory to 
you on our liberal trial offer, Freight 
Prepaid. 

Easy Payments. We are making a 
radical departure this year from our 
rule of all cash with order, and sell the 





Always sold DIRECT 
and at Factory Prices, 
Cash or Monthly Payments. 

















“Monroe” on our liberal credit 
terms, to all desiring to buy that way 
Just say“Send Monroe Book’’on a pos- 


tal card and it will go to you by next mail 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station Y, Lockland, Ohio. 








PREVENTS OBESITY. 





BOTTLED AT THE SPRINGS, BUDA PEST, HUNGARY, 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, i want what I asked for. Good-byé.” 
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is guaranteed forever. One thirtieth 
the costofadiamond. These remark- 

able gems are set only in 14 Karat Solid 
Gold Mountings. Senton approval—your 
money cheerfully refunded if not perfectly 
satisfactory. It will be well worth your 

while to get our De-Luxe Jewel Book— 
yours for the asking. Cut out and 
mail the coupon below—or write a 
postal. Address 


. Broadway, St. Louis, Me. 











Not Imitations 


A marvelously reconstructed gem— 
the greatest triumph of the electric 
furnace. Looks like a diamon 

—wears like a diamond— will 
cut glass—stands filing, fire and 
acid tests like a diamond—guar- 
anteed to contain no glass. 
Remoh Gems have no paste, foil 
or artificial backing—their brilliancy 








Remoh Jewelry Con No Den 








Our Sectional 


several styles to selec 









Jewelry Co., 










DIVEN MAN 


This 


940 Lackawanna 








or Library 


made of best material, nothing to equa 
brightening or furnishing a room. 

Our Filing Cabinets are of the latest im- 
provement and up-to-date. 


Send for latest catalogue of our Book Cases and Filing 
Cabinets and be convinced that you afe ge tuing the best. 


Successors to Vilas-Diven Co. 





















Complete without our Sectional Book Cases. 


Book Cases are made in 
t from. aapcgpene fey 


them in 


UFACTURING CO., 


Ave. ELMIRA, N. Y. 















Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal, 


Washington. D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Weat Haven, Conn. 





A scientific remedy 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


which has been 


skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 31 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEEL&Y INSTITUTES: 
Atlanta, Ga. Grand Rapids. Mich. Columbus, Ohio, Providence, R. I. 
Dwight, Il. Kaneas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa., Columbia, 8. C. 
Marion, Ind. Manchester, N. H. 812 N. Broad &t. Balt Lake City, Utah. 
Lexington. Mass. Buffalo. N. ¥. Pitteburg, Pa., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Portiand, Me. White Plains, N. ¥ 4246 Fifth Ave. London, England. 









Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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30 Days’ Free Trial 


and if we ys t an agent in your city, we will sell you at 
Wholesale Agents’ Price one 


American Motorcycle or Bicycle 


and prepay the freight. Hundreds of people will snap up this intro- 
ducing proposition. The number of machines we seil on this liberal 
basis is limited—first come, first served. Here is our plan:—You 
ride the motorcycle or bicycle for 30 daya, If it is not satisfactory 
you may return it. If you like it, it’s yours at the wholesale age ont 
price. The American Motore ry cles are highest grade made, easy to 
start, simple to handle and powerful. You do not have to be a me- 
anic to run one, The American won the 1910 F. A. M, Western 
Maduranc e Contest, scoring 1000 per cent perfect. The American 
Bicycles are the best on the market. We give a Life Guurantee. 
We have a money making proposition for live agents. Our enormous ad- 
vertising campaign makes it easy to sell American machines. Don’t delay a 
moment. Our catalog and introducing offer will interest you; it's frees 
Write us which you want, motorcycle or bicycle. Do it now. 


AMERICAN MOTOR CYCLE CO., 194 American Bidg., Chicago, II1. 











Let Us Name You Our Price 
On This Boat | 


A Small Deposit Reserves One For You And 
Insures Early Delivery. | The quality feature that is the keynote to service 






RITE to us today for our special spring predominates in every_YALE motorcycle. 
offer and full description of this beautiful 1911 YALES are the highest type of QUAL- 
Pope Water Craft. ITY PRODUCTION known to present day 
We have made up a few of the Pope Special 22 mechanical engineering. 
foot and 26 foot boats which were the sensation last 
year whenever shown. We want these boats in the 
water early as floating advertisements for us and 
we will give you the benefit if you act quick. 
22 foot over all, 2 cylinder, 6 H. P. Speed, 9 to 10 Miles 
26 foot over all, 2 cylinder, 15 H. P. Speed, 10 to 12 Miles 
Any lady can operate this boat and never soil 


1911 4 H. P. YALE, $200. 


With Bosch Magneto, $235. 
1911 7 H. P. YALE TWIN, $300. 


Long stroke motor, specially heat treated cylin- 








her gloves. Special ruse anaes ay ag nt, no der, ground to thousandth part ofan inch ;valves 
machiue in sight. Pope utomobile Side Steering 
gear Allthe room you want anda boat in design, drop hammer forged from highest quality nickel 
equipment and style you may well be proud of. steel, perfectly seated andof generoussize. New 
Send Sader for our special offer and get a real positive grip control (patented) and offset cylin- 
bargain in boats der. YALE hist is worth while readin Writ ‘ 
storyis wo z. e for it toda 
POPE BOAT COMPANY Dept.15 Fond Du Lac, Wis. sige Ae tatceuire n ne . 
Member— National Boat & Engine Company CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO. 
Salesrooms hicugo New York Boston Buffalo 
a : Detroit Philadelphia ; Seattle 719 Fernwood Ave., TOLEDO, O. 


3 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL ===: 


KS prepaid, to any place inthe Gakes | States without a cent deposit in advance, and all 
trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in every way and is not all or more than we 
iN claim for it and a better bicycle jn you can get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for a -_ 











cy 
r a2 
-—_\ 






reason yy yeas Sos am wish to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight a 
will not be out o 
Low FACTORY | PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory to rider at 
lower prices than any other house. We save you $10 to $25 middle- 
men's profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 
chains,-pedals, etc., at prices no ones than cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium 
rade models at unheard of low prices, 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED im each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample sors “Ranger” Bicycle 
furnished by us. You will be astonished at the wonder/uily low Prices 
and the liberal propositions and special offer we will give on the first 1911 sample going to your town. Write at _quce 
for our special offer. DO NOT BUY a bicycle ora pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our Cal 
and learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under your own A, 
s Dooce our prices. Orders filled the Gay | ve eived Lye y HAND BICYCLES—a limited num taken fo 
nicago retail stores will Le « losed « once, at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
TIRES COASTER BRAKE. i ar wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, sepals and everything in the bic: 
, a line at half usual prices. DO NOT WAIT, but write today for = Fd ate 
beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of interesting matter and useful inform tion. It only costs @ postal to 


wus. MEAD CYGLE CO. Dept. T-110 CHICAGO, ILL. 
Tell the substitutor: “No, thank y u, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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FROM NO. 4A FOLDING KODAK NEGATIVE. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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A MEDIAEVAL CONDITION 


Telephone Service— 
Universal or Limited? 


ELEPHONE users make more 
local than long distance calls 
yet to each user comes the vital 
demand for distant communication. 
No individual can escape this 
necessity. It comes to all and can- 
not be foreseen. 

No community can afford to 
surround itself with a sound-proof 
Chinese Wall and risk telephone 
isolation. 

No American State would be 
willing to make its boundary line 


an impenetrable barrier, to prevent 
telephone communication with the 
world outside. 


Each telephone subscriber, each 
community, each State demands to 
be the center of a talking circle 
which shall be large enough to 
include all possible needs of 
inter-communication. 


In response to this universal 
demand the Bell Telephone System 
is clearing the way for universal 
service. 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, ¥ want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Three Southwest travel art booklets you will enjoyreading: 
“To California Over the Santa Fé Trail,” 
“Titan of Chasms” (Grand Canyon), and 
“The California Limited.” 
Mailed free on request. They are profusely illustrated. 
The California Limited, train of luxury, is finer “Santa Fe All the Way,” through the South- 
than ever this season. Exclusively first class. west land of enchantment. Has a Pullman for 
Runs daily between Chicago-Kansas City and Grand Canyon of Arizona—the world’s scenic 


Los Angeles -San Diego-San Francisco, wonder, Fred Harvey dining-car meals, too. 
Che J. Black, Pass. Traffic Manager, A.T.& S. F. Ry. System, 1095 Railway Exchange, Chi 


a aliforni ajimited! 


fell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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An Old Joke with A New Moral 


(NOTE: This joke in various forms has been sent to the makers of Pomperan Massage Cream by several hundred people, 
llence the following must be pretty true to lajc): 
He: Please hand me my Pompeian, dearest. 


She: Your Pompeian! Why this is a family jar. 
He: If you don’t buy your own Pompeian pretty quick there WILL be a FAMILY JAR in this house! 
Moral. It is a wise family where both husband and wife not only appreciate the merits and benefits of Pompeian Massage 
C-eam, but also realize that Pompeian Massage Cream differs entirely from “‘cold’’ or “‘disappearing creams” in purpose, use 
and results. Since nearly every family uses some face cream, you should know the difference between Pompeian and “‘cold” 
creams in order to get the best results, 














1. Will it get into the pores and, 2. Will it bring a natural, healthy 

Will Your Face Cream after a few moments of massaging, ro/l glow tothe face? Pompetan will—it is 

‘ out, laden with dust and other infecting so scientifically made that a slight in- 

Bring These Results? matter, which cause so many com- vigorating friction induces the rosy 
plexion ills? Pompeian will. circulation through your cheeks, 

4. Will your face cream remove the 4. Will your face cream work with- &. Briefly. willit transform an unat- 

ried skin tissues, which cause so many out clogging the pores or leaving any tractive skin into one that indicates the 

{ the dull, sallow, lifeless complex- greasy, sticky or shiny after-effect? “clean-cut” man or the “deliciously 

ions? Pompetan will. Pompeian will, clean” woman? Pompeian surely will, 


**Don’t envy a good complexion—use Pompeian and have one.’ 


**Cold,’” “‘grease,’” or ‘‘disappearing creams’’ are good for cold cream uses. But when you want an 
invigorating, completely cleansing massage cream—get Pompeian, It has no substitutes ‘‘just as good.’’ 


POMPEIAN @2223%° 


Cut along this line, fill in end mail today. 





Trial Jar and Art Picture, both sent for 10c. 


(stamps or coin), for postage and packing. The Pompeian Mfg. Co. 
For years you have heard of Pompeian’s as 34 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. : 
merits and benefits, To get you to act now Gentlemen:—Enclosed find 10c, (stamps or coin, for 
per re . ss P postage and packing), for which please send me a trial jar 
we will send a ompelan of Pompcian and a ‘Pompcian Beauty” Art Picture. 





Beauty” Art Picture, in ex- 

quisite colors, with each > %, 

trial jar. This is a rare 

ll The “Pompeian LIBRARY SLIPS 
Beauty” is very expensive 
All dealers and immenscly popular, 

50c, 75¢ and $1 Clip coupon now, City..... tate sscntinimacmidas 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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TABLISHED 178% 








—that should be every woman’s 
aim. The further she gets 
away from that standard, the 
less attractive she becomes. 
It is the true test of manners, 
apparel, and personal charm. 
Indeed, it is the very key-note 
of beauty. Naturalness of skin 
and complexion is_ therefore 
beauty’s most essential 
element. This being so, 


Pears’ 
Soap 


which is entirely composed of 
natural cleansing, beautifying 
ingredients, forms the best 
promoter and preservative of 
skin-beauty that money can buy 
or science produce. PEARS 
has been woman’s natural 
beauty soap for 120 years. 


PEARS makes the skin as fine as 


silk and as soft as velvet and is 








J 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 15 THE BEST. 


“AM rights secured.’ 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Matchless for the Complexion | 
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“Have You— ae 
'a little ‘Fairy in Your Home? 
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Pe A Fairy Soap . 
ny Honest Soap 


a. 








bought at any price. 
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N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Pe 


eee 


/ That's the very reason we make it white— it 
has no cheap materials to hide under the cloak of 
coloring matter and perfumes. We want Fairy Soap 
to speak for itself— and it does — as the best piece cf 
soap we can produce after over a quarter of a 
century in soap making. 
Fairy Soap—the handy. floating, oval cake- 
is made from edible products, and, though its 
IN price is but 5c, no better soap can be 
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